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From Temple to Museum 


Religious icons have been a contested terrain across the world. Their implica- 
tions and understanding travel further than the artistic or the aesthetic and 
inform contemporary preoccupations. This book traces the lives of religious 
sculptures beyond the moment of their creation. It lays bare their purpose and 
evolution by contextualising them in their original architectural or ritual set- 
ting while also following their displacement. The work examines how these 
images may have moved during different spates of temple renovation and 
acquired new identities by being relocated either within sacred precincts or 
in private collections and museums, art markets or even desecrated and lost. 

The book highlights contentious issues in Indian archaeology such as rene- 
gotiating identities of religious images, reuse and sharing of sacred space by 
adherents of different faiths, rebuilding of temples and consequent reinvention 
of these sites. The author also engages with postcolonial debates surround- 
ing history writing and knowledge creation in British India and how colonial 
archaeology, archival practices, official surveys and institutionalisation of 
museums have influenced the current understanding of religion, sacred space 
and religious icons. In doing so it bridges the historiographical divide between 
the ancient and the modern as well as socio-religious practices and their insti- 
tutional memory and preservation. 

Drawn from a wide-ranging and interdisciplinary study of religious sculp- 
tures, classical texts, colonial archival records, British travelogues, official 
correspondences and fieldwork, the book will interest scholars and research- 
ers of history, archaeology, religion, art history, museums studies, South Asian 
studies and Buddhist studies. 


Salila Kulshreshtha is an independent researcher currently based in Dubai. She 
has taught Art History, History and Humanities in Mumbai at Rizvi College 
of Architecture and Indian Education Society's College of Architecture and 
in the USA at the Old Dominion University and Virginia Wesleyan College. 
She secured her PhD in History from the Centre for Historical Studies, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru University, New Delhi, India. Her doctoral research focuses on 
how the spatial relocation of sacred sculptures brings about a change in their 
identity and ritual purpose. She has worked on issues of urban heritage and 
heritage education with INTACH and with the Dr Bhau Daji Lad Mumbai 
City Museum. Her forthcoming publications include Removable Heritage: 
Nalanda Beyond the Mabavibara and Between Sbrines and Monuments: Heri- 
tage of Sacred Spaces in South Bihar. She has also published with the online 
journal wire.in. Her research interests include religious iconography, afterlives 
of shrines, colonial archaeology and the making of museums in South Asia. 
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Preface 


This journey from a research synopsis to a monograph has taken 
almost ten years with two brief interludes. During this process I have 
lived in three continents and used several libraries and institutional 
facilities that I wish to thank. 

The monograph is an outcome of my doctoral thesis submitted to 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), New Delhi. I am extremely 
grateful to the faculty and staff of the Centre for Historical Studies 
(CHS), JNU for providing me the assistance and support as a doctoral 
student and teaching me the historians' craft to think, to research, to 
argue and to write. The Central Library at JNU and the CHS Library 
provided me with a constant supply of books and journals and also a 
conducive atmosphere to work in. I am indebted to Professor Heera- 
man Tiwari and to my co-supervisor Professor R Mahalakshmi who 
provided crucial inputs to my thesis. A special note of acknowledge- 
ment to Dharmendra Sir who helped me navigate through the many 
administrative requirements of the university through my years as a 
MA, MPhil and PhD student. I would also like to thank the libraries 
and institutions whose facilities I have used including the American 
Institute of Indian Studies, Gurgaon; the National Museum Library, 
New Delhi; the Library of the Archaeological Survey of India, New 
Delhi; the Central Secretariat Library and the Indira Gandhi National 
Centre of Arts, New Delhi. 

I started working on my project while I was teaching at the Old 
Dominion University, Norfolk, Virginia in 2006. I spent many win- 
ter afternoons in the university library and I am grateful to the staff 
and inter-library loan facility for helping me work on a topic totally 
unfamiliar to them. I still remember a book on the composite forms of 
Shiva which was sourced all the way from the University of Hawaii! 
My memories of Virginia would not be the same without the Val 
and Clayton Drees. Clay provided me with my first teaching job at 
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Virginia Wesleyan College, Virginia Beach, and has been a mentor ever 
since. During the years I lived and worked in Mumbai, the galleries of 
the Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj Vastu Sangrahalaya and its library 
became a favourite haunt and provided the necessary backdrop to the 
section on colonial museums. My experience as the Assistant Keeper 
for the Dr Bhau Daji Lad Mumbai City Museum gave me first-hand 
exposure to handling colonial collections, heritage issues and the cre- 
ation of colonial identities. Dr Devangana Desai with whom I fre- 
quently interacted in Mumbai guided me with her insights on sacred 
icons and their placement on temple walls. 

In the summer of 2011 I went on my field trip to various sites of 
Bihar and I would like to thank those who made my study tour a suc- 
cess. Dr Bijoy Chaudhary at the KP Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 
shared his vast knowledge of and years of experience in mapping and 
documenting the archaeological sites of Bihar; to him I am very grate- 
ful. Over my years of association with him I have learned that the 
realities at site level are much different from the published reports. I 
am also thankful to the staff of Patna Museum and the then Curator 
Dr Umesh Chandra Dwivedi for helping me explore the museum and 
access the original museum registers and the reserve collection. 

I would also like to thank the staff of Bihar Puravid Parishad and 
Bihar State Archives for allowing me to use their resources. I express 
my gratitude to the Archaeological Museum at Nalanda, Naradah 
Sangrahalaya, Nawadah, Gaya and Bodh Gaya Museums where I vis- 
ited the galleries and also looked at the museum registers and reserve 
collections. Having spent a considerable amount of my time in muse- 
ums in the last decade and the many conversations I have had with the 
staff has helped me put together a picture of museum practices from 
the past and in the present, and how these are crucial spaces which 
shape the heritage of a region. I am deeply indebted to the Mahant 
at Bodh Gaya Matha who allowed me to view and photograph the 
collection of sculptures in the Mahant's Compound which is usually 
not open to public viewing and adds a totally different facet to the 
history of the site. While at the Matha I had the opportunity to meet 
Shri Giri the Sanchalak or the Administrator of the Matha who has 
resided there for more than seventy years and shared with me an 
insider's perspective on the history of the Matha and the changing 
landscape of Bodh Gaya. 

While working on my manuscript I spent two years living in Neth- 
erlands where I used the library facilities and the photo archives at the 
University of Leiden and the collection of eastern Indian sculptures at 
the National Museum of Ethnology, Leiden and I am grateful to these 
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institutions for allowing me to use their facilities. The historic city 
scape of Leiden, the ambiance of the university town and the academic 
initiatives of the International Institute of Asian Studies, Leiden pro- 
vided an intellectual community for me to work in. 

The photographs that I have published in this monograph come 
from many sources, some of these are my own, clicked during my field 
trips. The photo of the Mahant's Collection has been given to me with 
permission to publish by Mr Vikas Vaibhav and I am thankful to him. 
Mr Vikas Vaibhav is a bureaucrat by profession but his passion for the 
history and heritage of Bihar is apparent in the remarkable blog that he 
writes http://silentpagesindia.blogspot.ae/. I would also like to thank 
the Centre for Art and Archaeology (CA&A) of the American Institute 
of Indian Studies, Gurgaon for providing me with digital copies of 
their photographs. A special note of thanks to Mr Shankar Suman at 
the Patna Museum for helping me publish photographs of sculptures 
from the Patna Museum. The image of the Buddha as Teliya Baba 
from Nalanda was given to me by Sonali Dhingra, PhD Candidate, 
Harvard University, and I wish to thank her for the same. I am grateful 
to Aakash Chakrabarty and his team at Routledge for teaching me the 
logistics of publishing. 

I am deeply indebted to Professor Himanshu Prabha Ray who has 
gone beyond being my teacher, supervisor and mentor to look after my 
personal well-being. I have known Professor Ray for almost twenty 
years and all through this time she has guided me into the academic 
world with utmost patience, encouraged me to put in my best effort 
and has given me the space to work in my individual style. My research 
and this monograph would not have been the same without her exper- 
tise, her critical insights and her approach to religious archaeology. My 
relationship with her is most cherished! 

Some close friends who over the years have become my support 
system and to them I am extremely thankful. Monita, Minaz and Pal- 
lavi for being my inspiring girl gang; Shalini, Susanna and Rachel on 
whom I have relied on many occasions; Utthara for her positivity and 
eye for detail and Nitin for his encouragement, scholarly advice and 
for reading various sections of the manuscript. 

I am blessed with a large and loving family: parents, in-laws, 
husband, siblings who have encouraged and supported me in my 
scholarly pursuits Words cannot express my gratitude to them. My 
grandfather, who is no longer, passed to me his passion for history 
and love for reading. Vivaan and Vedika have seen their mother juggle 
parenthood and research. Their arrival into the world during my 
period of research provided two brief but most beautiful interludes. 
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Varun, my best friend and my biggest critic — has always pushed me 
to pursue my passions and achieve my goals; I thank him for this 
beautiful life that we have built together. I am most grateful to my 
parents who worked very hard to provide me with the best educa- 
tion. They have been my pillar of strength and patience and have 
instilled in me the values of hard work and diligence - to them I 


dedicate this book. 


Introduction 


May the throat of Nila-kantha, 

Its hue like a thundercloud's — 

On which shines like a streak of lightning 
The creeper of Gauri's arm — protect you.! 


The 38-inch-tall sandstone sculpture of Uma-Maheshvara, a pair of 
Hindu deities, was to go on view Tuesday — with a $350,000 asking 
price - in *Sacred and Sublime," an exhibition at Carlton Rochell Asian 
Art, in the Fuller Building's elegant gallery enclave on 57th Street. It 
was not the star attraction among 65 works of Indian and Southeast 
Asian art, several of which are valued at more than $1 million apiece. 
But LACMA purchased the Uma-Maheshvara in 1969 as part of a 
345-piece collection amassed by dealer Nasli Heeramaneck and his 
wife, Alice. The acquisition immediately established the museum as a 
serious collector of Indian art.” 


The Uma Mahesvara icon depicts Shiva and Uma seated together on the 
same pedestal caught in an intimate embrace, their bodies enthralled 
in passion while their faces reflect sublime tranquillity. The image rep- 
resents conjugal bliss, cosmic procreation and the synthesis of two 
powerful and independent deities. It is an embodiment of dichotomies: 
the male and the female, purusha and prakriti, Shiva and Shakti, rudra 
and saumya, destruction and regeneration. 

The two cited extracts discuss the Uma Mahesvara icons in two 
entirely different contexts. The first describes the intrinsic beauty and 
grace of the Uma Mahesvara motif in a performing drama The Little 
Clay Cart, dated to the early centuries of the common era, in which 
Uma Mahesvara is one of the manifest rupa in which Shiva's bene- 
faction is evoked. The second extract describes a sculptural represen- 
tation of the Uma Mahesvara motif ascribed to fifth-century Uttar 
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Pradesh. This sculpture was being deaccessioned from the Los Angeles 
County Museum and offered for sale at an auction to which Pratapad- 
itya Pal strongly objected. The piece was being sold since the museum 
administrators felt that *similar objects in the collection were superior, 
had stronger exhibition histories and were more frequently on view at 
the museum."? Pal meanwhile ascribed the sculpture to the *Gupta 
period" thus pushing back its chronology as well as associating it with 
a dynasty known for being great patrons of art. 

My engagement with the Uma Mahesvara icon is neither to describe 
the scriptural or spiritual meanings that surround it, nor discuss its 
chronology or evaluate the aesthetics of the sculptures, which has oft 
been done in the typical art historical fashion. I approach the Uma 
Mabesvaramurti in its particular Eastern Indian manifestation to trace 
its original ritual and architectural context. In my perception sacred 
images are alive and from the moment of fabrication, through their 
lives, they inhabit different places, interact with a variety of people and 
travel large distances, sometimes even crossing international borders 
by air. At each stage of their existence and at each location of their 
placement, their identity and purpose alters. By tracing the biogra- 
phies of Uma Mahesvara images, I will enter the shrines where they 
were originally located. The original architectural placement of the 
icons vis-à-vis their later relocation will suggest how their identities 
have changed and their original perspective has been forever lost; the 
sacred sites where they were located were consequently reconfigured 
and reinvented. 

As a methodological approach through the medium of sacred sculp- 
tures, I will discuss the politics of heritage making and the creation of a 
certain religious identity for a defined geographical region. The region 
discussed is that of the middle Ganga valley; the area south of river 
Ganga in the present-day state of Bihar.* The temples and temple sites 
referred to are those built from eighth to the fourteenth centuries. Cur- 
rent historiographical stance tends to view the region as the original 
Buddhist homeland, its history framed by the succession of dynasties: 
the Mauryas, the Sungas, the Guptas, the Pala, the Senas and so on. 

I use religious sculptures as the main source of historical investiga- 
tion and study them without comparison to textual prescriptions as is 
the general norm. By highlighting the architectural context and ritual 
use of the images I create a historical narrative of sites from South 
Bihar. A striking aspect of the sites which emerges is their apparent 
polytheism in motifs, images and cults. It is common to find Bud- 
dhist, Jain and Hindu images within the same sacred space and still 
under worship. At what moment do the sites of South Bihar then begin 
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to acquire a monotheistic Buddhist identity? How were the existing 
sacred sculptures, especially those under worship, misrepresented 
to fit a particular notion of the past and a convenient configuration 
of sacred spaces? I will discuss through the course of the book, how 
colonial interventions in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
reinterpreted the study of this past through the introduction of new 
disciplines such as archaeology, art history and iconography. The book 
will highlight significant issues in Indian archaeology such as: the reuse 
and sharing of sacred space by adherents of different faiths and the 
rebuilding of temples and consequent reinvention of sites where these 
images were located and thus situated the icon in a religious edifice. 


Understanding sacred sculptures 


There are three overarching themes which run through the course 
of the book and tie together the different chapters. These also sug- 
gest the wider historiographical discourses to study sacred images 
from the period; these include situating them within their social and 
material milieu, the colonial discourse around shrines and religious 
icons and the question of sacred space and an understanding of the 
images enshrined within. 

Historians and anthropologists studying the social dimension of 
religion and temple architecture from north and east India between the 
eighth and the thirteenth centuries have largely placed them within the 
paradigm of ‘feudal economies’ of the ‘early medieval period’. By using 
dynastic tags such as ‘post-Gupta’ continuing into the ‘Pala dynasty’, 
this period saw the efflorescence of major temple complexes in north 
India though religion and religious arts of the period have often been 
depicted as one of decay when iconography “became obscene."? Within 
this ideological stance, the temples and the Brahman priests were seen 
as wielding significant economic and political authority on account of 
the control of large agricultural tracts and other means of production. 
The temple complexes as such were not merely sacred centres but also 
spaces of social conglomeration, education, festivals, etcetera. 

One of the most profound denunciations of this ideological approach 
has been the application of the European feudal model in the Indian 
context.Ó An alternate model suggests the emergence of temples in 
early medieval India as a corollary to two simultaneous processes: the 
formation of a decentralised state structure and the social restructuring 
creating the need for ideological legitimisation amongst the new ruling 
families such as the Rajputs.’ These new rulers started to seek legiti- 
misation through economic patronage to Brahmans and investment in 
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temples, mathas and vibaras by the means of land grants. The shift of 
power to regional rulers led to assimilation of new religions and cul- 
tural motifs such as those which have often been perceived as Tantric 
and esoteric within Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain rituals. Parallel 
with the bhakti tradition its emphasis on deity-devotee-preceptor rela- 
tionship also came to be incorporated within the folds of the Brah- 
manical religion. While the local cults and deities were incorporated 
into the Brahmanical pantheon as avataras of Shiva, Vishnu and the 
Devi, the process found textual legitimisation through the corpus of 
the Puranas and the Upapuranas. 

This wave of Brahmanisation has been discussed as a period of 
Hindu resurgence and a consequent decline of Buddhism.? The period 
is marked by social accommodation and religious assimilation, with 
no linear transition from Buddhism to Hinduism but a shared religious 
milieu. The key to understanding this assimilation is through two 
simultaneous processes: First, the elaboration of the Hindu pantheon 
through redactions of the Epics and the fabrication of new mytholo- 
gies through the Puranas. A second instrument was the emergence of 
Tantricism as a powerful religious energy which, through the process 
of textual reformulations, invented rites for the absorption of folk cults 
and the modification of Buddhism and Shaivism in the contemporary 
religious milieu.? The Tantric and esoteric religious practices which 
are supposed to have caused the degeneration of Buddhism actually 
led to a reinvention of Mahayana Buddhism in its Vajrayana form, a 
phenomenon which I will raise towards the end of the book. 

On the ground level this process of religious accommodation and 
social integration had a direct bearing on the religious arts and archi- 
tecture.'? Not only do we see a proliferation of shrines from about the 
eighth to ninth centuries, a tabulation of my sculptural data also reveals 
a substantial increase in the corpus of available religious sculptures. 
The temple grew to be a pre-eminent institution and liberal donations 
led to the expansion in its size and ornamentations. The elaborate 
temple complexes with their accessory buildings and enclosures that 
developed *were like replicas of palace complexes and contemporary 
inscriptions proudly mention tall temples rivalling mountain peaks."!! 
The bhakti tradition and a need to incorporate the expanded pan- 
theon also came to be accommodated in the architectural scheme 
of the temples. What is most striking in the shrines of South Bihar from 
this period is the sharing of sacred space where Buddhist and Hindu 
deities and rituals came to co-exist within the same sacred enclosure, 
a development which I will elaborate upon in Chapter 3. At the same 
time the growth or regional kingdoms led to regional schools of 
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art each interpreting the temple according to their social functions, cli- 
matic and geographic needs and the availability of building materials 
in the area. More importantly the icons and temples from the region 
became increasingly stylised and show adherence to Shilpa Shastras; 
though systematised and perfected, the art of temple building inhibited 
the emergence of new forms and reflected the mechanical repetition of 
motifs. 

A second major theme running through the course of my book con- 
cerns the colonial attitudes towards religion and religious architecture 
in India and how this religious past was appropriated and presented by 
the official machinery. The late nineteenth century is the starting point 
of my investigation when religious sites in India start to be surveyed, 
explored and documented with the larger purpose of re-discovering 
the history of Buddhism in its pristine homeland and the sites associ- 
ated with the life of the historical Buddha. Once the religious sculp- 
tures and structures started getting *discovered" and listed, questions 
emerged: what are the nomenclatures given to these icons? What are 
the descriptions of their physical attributes, and what are the Western 
reactions to these? What is the colonial take on icons in relation to the 
built structures? Do Hindu images such as the Uma Mahesvara inter- 
est them or is it just the sites and the surviving monuments which are 
central to their project? 

By using the memoirs and records of surveyors and explorers, I map 
the sacred sites of South Bihar and a documentation of its archaeo- 
logical remains. There are multiple strands of the colonial discourse 
through which a particular religious identity for the region was being 
created, and these will emerge in the different chapters of my book. 
The first step towards this was the beginning of colonial archaeology 
in South Bihar in the late nineteenth century, initially through anti- 
quarian explorations and in the second half of the century with the 
formal establishment of the Archaeological Survey of India (ASI). The 
ASI came to play a crucial role in our present understanding of Indian 
archaeology, archaeological sites and monuments; ASI’s work entailed 
a shift from a textual depiction of India's past to an archaeological one, 
which I will touch upon in the first two chapters. Upinder Singh has 
discussed the archaeological policies of the colonial government during 
this period as a direct corollary of their political engagements in India 
and how these policies reflect the European and more so the British 
attitudes towards Indian religions and religious architecture.? Singh 
has also discussed how the personal motivations of British officers 
and individual personalities such as Alexander Cunningham shaped 
the government's engagement with Indian religions and religious sites. 
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She traces his transformation from an official surveyor and amateur 
archaeologist to the Director General of the newly constituted ASI and 
how his *obsession with the Chinese accounts" of Buddhist pilgrimage 
sites shaped the policies of the ASI. By tracing the process of discovery 
of religious sites, shrines and religious sculptures from South Bihar, I 
apply the themes developed by Singh in a specific regional context to 
test the development of a particular discourse and the creation of per- 
manent identities. A significant issue raised by Singh that I develop in 
this book is how colonial archaeologists and their policies completely 
overlooked India's history of living religions and rituals, removed the 
sacred icons to museums and transformed shrines into monuments 
without taking into consideration the viewpoint of the natives whose 
history was being discovered. The association of religious shrines with 
one period and one community was a strategy through which sacred 
spaces came to be defined as monotheistic and hence became sites of 
contestation. 

What happened to the sites, monuments and artefacts once they 
were discovered during surveys and explorations? The focus of my 
research shifts to the establishment of the earliest museums in South 
Bihar and how in this process sacred sculptures were relocated from 
temples to museums and private collections within and outside India 
to lose their original identity and context. Moving to the twentieth 
century, I examine the transformation in archaeological policies as 
re-envisioned by Lord Curzon and John Marshall that ushered in an 
era of restoration, conservation and the founding of museums. The 
museum space, systems of display and cataloguing and the narratives 
created around the collections was yet another strategy which shaped 
the colonial discourse. Tapati Guha-Thakurta in her comprehensive vol- 
ume has focussed on the study of archaeology, art history and museums 
in India by presenting two polar narratives the colonial and the national 
and how each of these influenced the way in which we now view Indian 
arts, aesthetics and archaeology.'? She has discussed how the past was 
redefined by a political rhetoric, intellectual scholarship, historical 
monuments and objects became sites of controversy. She thus traces 
the biographies of sites and monuments to explore the trajectories in 
which their histories have been presented and how monuments and 
objects came to represent India's past. 

Continuing on this theme, in Chapter 2 of this volume, *Making 
of Museum', I discuss the two earliest museums in South Bihar, the 
Patna Museum and the Nalanda Museum. I highlight how various 
interpretative strategies were used in early colonial museums to cre- 
ate a certain history of South Bihar, including, for example, the idea 
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of a glorious Buddhist past positioned against decadent Brahmanical 
practices, the cyclical nature of art with the Mauryas, the Guptas and 
the Palas being the apogee and how a hype was created around Bodh 
Gaya and Nalanda along with the so-called other Buddhist sites in 
India such as Sanchi, Amravati and Bharhut. In this context, I exam- 
ine the role of early museums as store houses of specimens of art, and 
how the museums, as custodians of this art, shaped the discourse on 
art and iconography, thus highlighting how an institutional apparatus 
was used to create knowledge of Bihar's past. 

Another layer of the colonial discourse which I touch upon is the 
process of knowledge creation. I examine how archaeology and muse- 
ums along with other scientific disciplines such as cartography, eth- 
nography and surveys were used by the British to gather information 
on the region. Peter Gottschalk has argued how religion became the 
underlying factor which the British believed *represented the funda- 
mental quality of every Indian" and on which the native population 
was categorised during revenue surveys and census and on тарѕ.!* 
Every survey hence aimed to unravel the religious fabric and gain more 
information about it. He cites instances of travellers, surveyors, mis- 
sionaries, military officers and administrators who travelled through 
Bihar and how each of them viewed the land and its people through the 
prism of religion and left a record of the same. He demonstrates such 
social and religious classifications introduced by the British govern- 
ment to stamp Indian life in administrative records and these are used 
to the present day. The colonial devise of using religion as a system of 
classification exaggerated differences in India; Hinduism and Islam 
became segregated categories with no scope of interaction between the 
two. I trace this process of survey and mapping in Bihar as a means 
of knowledge production of the land and the application of European 
and more particularly Christian theologies to characterise Indian reali- 
ties. For instance, James Rennell's first map of Bihar on the one hand 
marked religious sites as Buddhist, Hindu and Islamic thus attaching 
permanent identities to them; on the other by defining the borders of 
sacred precincts areas of worship and habitation came to be seen as 
separate units unlike ground realties. Similarly I argue how Francis 
Buchanan’s survey of the region compiled a rich corpus of data on the 
land but reveals British prejudices and unfamiliarity with the Indian 
landscape. 

Most importantly an understanding of the colonial discourse on the 
region in the eighteenth and the nineteenth century under the garb of 
knowledge production is significant as it constructed certain stereo- 
types which set the parameters within which successive generations of 
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historians and archaeologists have worked. I argue that the *power of 
knowledge" and how this knowledge was tailored through interpre- 
tations created a permanent history and identity for the region. The 
British historians and archaeologists in India were operating within a 
colonial parameter where Indian culture was seen as degenerate and 
inferior and hence a pretext to be colonised. Through the surveys, 
archaeological explorations, mapping, etcetera, knowledge of this 
ancient land was being generated which would be used to educate the 
natives who were supposedly ignorant of their past, their *original" 
religious practices and the symbols of this past. In this context Janice 
Leoshko's work Sacred Traces focuses on the historical archaeology 
of Bodh Gaya and how colonial interventions at the site distorted its 
character and religious landscape.!? The British focused on highlight- 
ing aspects which were *original" to Indian religions, anything which 
emerged later was seen as negative, decadent and hence a pretext for 
foreign rule.!ó The biggest flaw with this viewpoint is that the concept 
of *difference" obliterates the importance of continuity; transforma- 
tions are ignored and any innovation is seen as moving away from the 
true religion. 

The biographies of shrines and religious icons that I will sketch will 
trace the long-term usage of sites and motifs thus bringing out the 
incumbent change, and how this change is a part of historical pro- 
cesses. Change does not necessarily mean degeneration as portrayed 
by colonial archaeologist and historians but also signifies a revival 
and reinvention. By studying the evolution of the Uma Mahesvara 
motif over the course of seven centuries or more, and its changing 
architectural placement I will be able to bring out the accompany- 
ing modifications in religious idiom, ritual praxis, configuration of 
shrines and other sacred landmarks as well as periods of assimilation 
(or animosity) with other traditions. At the same time by freezing the 
architectural and ritual purpose of shrines at the moment of creation, 
as evident in the conservation efforts of the British archaeologist once 
again the concept of change was being erased to preserve the colonial 
version of a pristine Buddhist past. 

The third aspect of my study questions the idea of sacred space: 
what defines a space as sacred, does the site have some intrinsic pow- 
ers or geographical features which makes it sacred; how do differ- 
ent groups of people associate themselves with the site, can the same 
sacred space be reused over time; what are the different man-made 
structures which demarcate this sacred space; how are sacred icons 
configured to define this sacred space? One of the earliest definitions 
of sacred space comes from Mircea Eliade for whom a sacred space is 
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a site of individual and collective effort to exercise a ritual sensibility.!” 
Eliade described sacred space in terms of rituals and traditions and the 
space which is occupied to perform these becomes sacred. Moreover, 
for Eliade this sacred space is the axle between the heavens above and 
the underworlds below such that the same space remains sacred and 
reused by different groups of people over time. 

Ever since Eliade, sacred space has come to be variously defined 
in academic discourse. For instance, Stella Kramrisch defined sacred 
space in terms of monuments and structures: a selected space becomes 
sacred by demarcating it architecturally through the means of monu- 
ments. The monuments in turn become the concrete manifestation of 
sacred space which is encapsulated within the garbha griba by the 
walls and the icons placed within and outside.!? Michael Meister has 
similarly looked at sacred space in terms of structures: icons, altars and 
enclosures which make the space sacred and provide the defined and 
controlled atmosphere for the worshipper to experience the divine.'!? R 
Champakalakshmi in her work on Hindu temples has defined sacred 
space through the temple and its multiple facets such as architecture, 
sculpture, iconography, rituals and institutional organisations." She 
further discusses how the temple integrates a sacred landscape through 
rituals, festivals and pilgrimage that create a network of smaller shrines. 

There are several drawbacks with the present definition of sacred 
space and its demarcation based on shrines, altars and icons somewhat 
endorses the colonial perspective. In the context of Asian religions 
ritual performance very often extends beyond the built structure of 
the shrines to include aspects of geographical landscape such as hills, 
trees and tanks connected to the main shrine and to each other through 
ritual networks. Hence defining sacred space within the temple walls 
limits this possibility of examining the complex web of relationships 
in which the shrine is integrated. Moreover there are several instances 
from my micro-region which I will discuss subsequently, where the 
same sacred space came to be reused by several communities of people 
over time. I will hence be considering spaces as defined by multiple 
layers of faith and rituals encapsulated within large architectural com- 
plexes. These complexes include many sacred sites; the temple, stupa, 
samadhis, dargahs, idgah, tanks, icons, trees, etcetera and the sites are 
reinvented through rituals, circumambulation, pilgrimage, fairs and 
festivals and mostly through cultural memory. 

Based on the study of pilgrimage networks at Vijayanagara, John M 
Fritz and George Michell?! constructed sacred space through ritual 
movement which links the different sacred spots together and form a 
sacred landscape. Similarly James Preston has taken into consideration 
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a range of temples and religious structures to understand sacred space 
and believes that these shrines are embedded in a series of ritual 
nexus.? He believes that an idea of sacred space can emerge by read- 
ing the interaction between the different layers of shrines and reli- 
gious institutions connected by economic and social ties. HP Ray in 
her study of shrines in Asia has similarly argued that the religious 
identity of a sacred centre is not restricted to one or another religion 
but instead have multiple affiliations. The sites also communicate with 
a host of audiences such as the lay worshipper, the ritual specialist, the 
royalty and the elite as well as the artisan and the sculptor. Ray sug- 
gests viewing shrines as ritual instruments that integrate individuals 
and communities and are placed within cultures and societies which 
sustain them.” 

My methodological approach is hence based on the premise that the 
identity and context of sacred spaces and religious icons are made and 
remade through their encounters with varied audience, who bring with 
them diverse ways of seeing and acting. There is no fixed or prescribed 
way of looking, placing or even worshipping since icons enter into a 
host of complex ritual, personal, material and spiritual relationships 
with the human devotees who worship them. By tracing a cultural 
biography of Uma Mahesvara icons from South Bihar and the temples 
in which they were enshrined I will examine their changing relation- 
ship with the audiences and communities that created and used them 
and periods of assimilation when sacred motifs and symbols of differ- 
ent faiths were integrated in the same sacred space. Sacred space hence 
comes to be shared by different communities, their rituals and their 
monuments thus bring in a multiplicity of voices which can be reused 
to interpret the past. By focusing on a micro region I will moreover try 
to understand how a series of shrines would have been tied together by 
ritual networks. A new interpretative framework is required for sites 
with multiple religious traditions where colonial modes of enquiry of 
establishing chronologies and aesthetics are no longer valid.?* 

My perception of religious images as timeless beings is inspired by 
Richard Davis’ remarkable work Lives of Indian Images where he 
has constructed the biographies of various Indian images by exhum- 
ing and examining their past lives as they have been relocated and 
re-identified over time by various communities of audience. Davis 
considers the viewing of images as art objects in museums as *prob- 
lematic,” artificial and as limiting their meaning and identity. He takes 
the Hindu theological postulate of religious images as animate beings 
who acquire new identities as per demands of audience and locational 
setting.” By looking at these identities as “culturally constructed” and 
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“endowed with culturally specific meanings,” Davis also emphasises 
on “a community of response,” which implies the plurality of ways in 
which viewers approach and encounter a visual object.? 

Monica Juneja in her work has similarly been able to trace the biog- 
raphies of monuments from medieval India and as sites of prolonged 
usage she has argued that these appropriated structures acquired new 
meanings since they participated in the everyday lives of different 
communities in new ways.?? She understands architectural complexes 
as harmonising the old and the new religious systems by creatively 
appropriating older religious spaces, sculptures and architectural frag- 
ments to create new edifices which were vested with new meanings. 
She believes that such an approach would *help in historicising the 
polarities between iconoclasm and assimilation and so sensitise us to 
the dangers of burdening pre modern pasts with contemporary con- 
cerns and meanings."?? Taking the cue from Juneja I will hence use a 
new lens to look at early medieval Indian structures where the icono- 
graphic and visual programmes will be understood as “traditions of 
representation and the evolution, borrowing and reworking of forms, 
motifs and symbols. "39 

Working within this framework my study of religious sculptures 
will suggest a shift in scholarly attention towards the circumstances — 
religious, cultural, political and economic — within which the identi- 
ties of icons are repeatedly constructed and reconstructed. At the core 
of my study is the physical movement of sculptures to new locations 
which adds new meanings to its usage and identity: as a museum piece, 
an object of worship in a sanctum or as wall ornamentation. Each shift 
also brings with it new modes of interaction with the audience and 
hence new parameters to viewing it. My study moreover overcomes the 
chronological divide between the ancient, the medieval and the modern 
where religious sculptures become timeless, their identities fluid and by 
tracing their continuous life I am able to trace patterns of change in ide- 
ology, co-existence of varied religious traditions and ritual flexibility. 


Outline of the book 


With this premise, the book will provide a new approach towards the 
study of sacred sculptures by contextualising them in terms of their 
original architectural placement and ritual purpose to examine how 
a change in the location of the icon changes its identity. The book is 
organised into two sections, the first unravels the colonial period over- 
lay and reconfiguration of sacred spaces which underscore the com- 
plex relationship between the icon and religious architecture. 
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The first chapter begins in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century with colonial survey and documentation of sites of South 
Bihar and how through colonial modes of enquiry and documenta- 
tion, religious sites and sacred iconography in the region acquired 
certain identities, meanings and nomenclatures. The chapter exam- 
ines the beginnings of archaeological explorations as colonial officials 
undertook travels, made collections and established personal and 
private museums. The temple sites were consequently reorganised in 
the name of conservation and religious sculptures were dislocated. The 
chapter concludes with the formulation of a colonial discourse on the 
region: how colonial prejudices, methodologies and interpretations 
have tainted present understanding of religious sites, images and their 
histories. 

In this process of rediscovery while some images continued to be 
worshipped, a large number of these were moved into museums to 
lose their sacred identity and be viewed as art objects. The second 
chapter moves the scene of action to the newly established museums 
in Bihar in the early twentieth century, a shift in focus of the ASI 
from excavation to documentation of sites, structures and artefacts 
and to the official policies towards preservation and conservation 
of sites. The newly constituted museums, first at Patna and Nalanda 
through their narratives of display, cataloguing and nomenclature, 
presented a visual archive which codified the parameters within 
which religious images were to be viewed thus shaping the study of 
iconography. 

In Part II, I travel back in time to study a specific religious icon, 
the Uma Mahesvara in the regional context of South Bihar. The third 
chapter is the bridge between the first and the second parts of the 
book which will take the readers back in time to trace the making of 
the sacred landscape of South Bihar from the emergence of the ear- 
liest rock-cut shrines, to single-celled-built shrines and eventually to 
large multi-religious architectural complexes. In this process my pri- 
mary focus is to examine how sculptures were integrated into the core 
rituals and philosophical structuring of the temples by investigating 
their original architectural and ritual contexts. By understanding the 
ritual narratives of sites I show how shrines underwent several spates 
of rebuilding and reorganisation accompanied by the introduction of 
specific iconographic programmes thus the purpose behind the mak- 
ing of icons in such large numbers. In this context I discuss the archi- 
tectural and ritual placement of Uma Mahesvara icons and how they 
became characteristic of Shaiva temples in the region. A cartographic 
delineation of shrines and icons reveal a series of sacred landforms 
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from Rohtas to Bhagalpur all along the southern bank of the Ganga, 
thus construing a sacred geography. I compare the temple plans, their 
expansion and reorganisation from the field to textual prescriptions by 
bringing in recommendation from the Mayamatam; a Shilpa Shastra 
dated from the contemporary period from South India, to establish 
pan-Indian patterns. Rather than studying the shrines as archaeologi- 
cal sites, I suggest ways of relooking by taking into purview the cur- 
rent human settlements around them, patterns of ritual praxis and the 
shifting iconographic programmes. 

In the second chapter of this second section I will focus on the Uma 
Mahesvara form specifically, where I discuss the different perspectives 
of looking at religious icons and elaborate upon the characteristics of 
Uma Mahesvara images from South Bihar in particular. The chapter 
collates primary date on the sculptures which I have collected through 
field work and from various museum collections. On tabulation, I 
have been able to draw out patterns of evolution of the motif, high- 
lighting regional and chronological continuity and variation. I attempt 
to answer questions as to the purpose of making this particular image 
type in such large numbers, the changing meaning of religious sculp- 
tures because of a change in its physical placement, and the historical 
context of the images. The chapter also examines a handful of metal 
Uma Mabesvaramurti from the region and contextualise these in their 
positions as utsavamurti used during temple festivals and processions, 
issues of patronage and the problem of approaching sculptural hordes. 

The history of sacred sites of South Bihar is usually seen to have 
come to an abrupt end around the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
with the arrival of the ‘invading’ armies of Bakhtiyar Khilji and other 
Muslim generals who ‘destroyed’ the monasteries at Nalanda, Odd- 
antpuri and Vikramsila, looted the vaults of many magnificent temples 
and desecrated the enshrined sculptures. In the last chapter of the book 
I attempt to recreate an alternate history for this region and argue how 
the same sacred space came to be shared by different religious groups. 
I discuss patterns of rebuilding and reconfiguration of the sacred 
landscape to meet the challenges of the contemporary period and to 
incorporate the needs of Islam. I also attempt to trace how unlike 
the picture painted in the contemporary texts, Buddhism was not 
‘destroyed’ but adapted itself as per the needs of the time and survived 
in its newer manifestations such as its close overlap with Shaivism in 
the region. I present various case studies of how various sacred icons 
have been appropriated and enshrined with brand new identities by 
newer communities of people keeping in mind the spiritual crisis of 
the period. Finally I discuss how this shifting identity of sites, shrines 
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and sculptures has tinctured the way we look at the religious identity 
of Bihar and its cultural heritage. 


Sifting the sources 


To trace the plurality of voices and multiplicity of occupation of reli- 
gious sites I also relied upon a variety of sources. Religious sculptures 
form the main source of historical investigation and are studied with- 
out being compared to textual prescriptions as is the general norm. My 
sculptural data comprises nearly 150 Uma Mahesvara icons in stone 
and ashta dhatu, while some of these are in situ and still in worship, 
there are others distributed in museums and private collections all over 
the world. Extensive field work across South Bihar — visiting sites, tem- 
ples and physically viewing the sculptures — helped me visualise them 
more holistically. Once again sacred images changed their connota- 
tion and became the object of study of a researcher. A large corpus 
of my sculptural data has been gathered from the various temples 
and archaeological sites and a second bulk of data has been gathered 
from museums including reserve collections and original catalogues. 
These include the National Museum, New Delhi; Patna Museum; 
Killa House Museum / Jalan Museum Collection, Patna; Nalanda Site 
Museum; Nav Nalanda Mahavihara; Nardah Collection, Nawadah; 
Bodh Gaya Site Museum; Mahant's Collection at Bodh Gaya and the 
Gaya Museum. 

For images located in museums outside India I have relied on photo 
archives and museum catalogues available online. I have also used 
digital archives of the American Institute of Indian Studies (www. 
indiastudies.org/art-archeology/photo-archive/) and the Huntington 
Archive (www.huntingtonarchive.osu.edu/). Photographs of Uma 
Mahesvara images published in various secondary texts have also been 
taken into purview. 

For writings on the colonial period I have made use of the Annual 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, Site Reports also pub- 
lished by the ASI, Indian Archaeology a Review and various travel- 
ogues and archival materials such as the journals of James Rennell, 
travel diaries of Francis Hamilton Buchanan, Alexander Cunning- 
ham's monographs on Nalanda and Gaya, RL Mitra's work on Bodh 
Gaya as also unpublished official papers, reports, notes and corre- 
spondences stored in the Bihar State Archives, Patna. For a more pan- 
Indian picture on the placement of religious images I have brought in 
a Shilpa text called Mayamatam dated between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries and believed to have originated in Tamil Nadu. For my lack 
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of knowledge of Tamil, I have used the English translation of the text 
by Bruno Dagens (2000). For ease of reading I have not used diacritical 
marks in the text unless I am quoting a person or text. A list of Sanskrit 
and Hindi words used has been included in the book for reference. 

I hope that my multi-disciplinary approach, taking into account a 
variety of textual and archaeological sources as well as ethnographic 
data will throw a fresh perspective to approaching sacred images and 
archaeological sites in the region as well as the processes behind the 
making of a particular heritage for the state of Bihar. 
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1 Creating identities 


Science has had her adventurers, and philanthropy her achievements; 
the shores of India have been invaded by a race of students with no 
rapacity but for lettered relics; by naturalists, whose cruelty extends 
not to one human inhabitant; by philosophers, ambitious only for the 
extirpation of error, and the diffusion of truth. It remains for the art- 
ist to claim his part in these guiltless spoliation, and to transport to 
Europe the picturesque beauties of these favoured regions.! 


Thomas and William Daniell paint a picture of the eighteenth-century 
India as a land of plenty, inundated with European intellectuals, trav- 
ellers, artists and adventures each of whom wanted to carry a relic of 
this exotic land for audiences back home. 

The English East India Company, by now the masters of North 
India, undertook a massive intellectual campaign *to transform a land 
of incomprehensible spectacle into an empire of knowledge."? The 
campaign was dependent on geographers, anthropologists and sur- 
veyors who mapped the landscapes, studied the inhabitants, collected 
geological and botanical specimens and recorded details of economy, 
society and culture. Like elsewhere in India the British government 
appointed surveyors and officers to survey, document, identify and 
list the historical sites of Bihar. These surveys mapped the ancient sites 
in the region, gave details of archaeological remains and most impor- 
tantly assigned nomenclatures, thus creating identities. The disciplines 
of archaeology and art history in India were eventually born out of this 
tide of survey and documentation.? 

The surveys aimed to establish India as divided into numerous petty 
kingdoms. *It was also meant to show that Brahmanism, instead of 
being an unchanged and unchangeable religion which had subsisted 
for ages, was of comparatively modern origin, and had been constantly 
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receiving additions and alterations; facts which prove that the estab- 
lishment of the Christian religion in India must ultimately succeed.”* 
Individual initiatives as well as those undertaken by the official depart- 
ments had, amongst other motives the objective of recovering and 
interpreting the true, pristine past of the nation. *Shared also was the 
agenda for historicising the colonised within colonial constructs and 
arriving at comparative linear histories of Indian architecture through 
meticulous documentation, classification, description, and analysis of 
empirical evidence."? A look at the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
European writing on Indian history, art and archaeology often reveals 
the colonial biases visible beneath the veneer of scholarship. 

The nineteenth century became an age of unprecedented archaeolog- 
ical discovery and documentation, sponsored by the colonial govern- 
ment. Numerous sites were discovered, explored and some excavated. 
Countless ancient antiquities and monuments were described, drawn 
and photographed. The identification of a large number of place 
names mentioned in Indian, Chinese and Greek texts created the basis 
of ancient Indian historical geography.” Simultaneously there was a 
growing threat to the sites: by road and rail construction, brick rob- 
bery, takeover by secular structures, treasure hunters and, more so, 
amateur archaeologists themselves. Antiquities and architectural ele- 
ments were dislocated from their original location, to later become 
items in private collections or objects of display in museums in India 
and abroad. 

It is crucial to understand this *creation of a past" to view its inter- 
connectedness and permeation into present-day studies. The various 
explorations by European travellers, artists and scholars contributed 
to influence the works of British archaeologists. Much of these travel- 
ogues and writings are accepted as major archaeological documents to 
date. The *interconnectedness" thus highlights how these perceptions 
have shaped the archaeological reports and in the long run influenced 
the understanding of Indian art and architecture. 

The chapter thus engages with the formulation of the colonial dis- 
course and traces the *rediscovery" of the *ancient past." A picture 
of a *conveniently ruined" past of India was presented to provide a 
validation to the colonial government to protect, recover and restore." 
Through this chapter I endeavour to provide the different strands of 
narratives which together weave a picture of decay and corruption in 
religion, ritual praxis and philosophy hence legitimising colonial rule. 

I draw out personalities who contributed to this discourse through 
a particular branch of academic expertise such as cartography, survey- 
ing, archaeology and ethnography. There are two parallel processes 
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which I attempt to chronicle: first, to trace the efforts of the British 
travellers and surveyors at exploring and identifying the sacred land- 
scape; listing sculptural remains, shrines and other ritual objects. This 
would indicate the character of the sacred sites and relics at the end 
of the eighteenth century, before the beginning of any archaeological 
intervention. The second process I record is as to what happened at 
the sites, the artefacts and the monuments during these decades of their 
discovery and exploration. 

The various surveys were meant to provide the colonial government 
with a historical, economic and social understanding of India which 
would ease their administration. At the end, however, the surveys, each 
with different focus and objective eventually added layers to defining 
and reshaping the religious identity of South Bihar. 


James Rennell: drawing a picture of the land 
(1742-1830) 


The earliest physical conception of the territories and sites of Bihar 
probably emerge from the survey and mapping of the region by James 
Rennell in the middle of the eighteenth century. James Rennell became 
a midshipman at the age of 14 and received training in surveying in the 
Royal Navy. In 1763 he joined the English East India Company. Ren- 
nell was later appointed Surveyor General of the East India Company's 
Dominions in Bengal, with a commission in the Bengal Engineers, on 
9 April 1764. 

Rennell's survey of Bengal commenced in the autumn of the same 
year. He first surveyed the mouth of the Ganga in Bengal, carefully 
fixing the points along its course and subsequently extended his survey 
to cover the region up to Bhutan. In this pursuit he found much sup- 
port from Robert Clive who *communicated to him all the materials 
that could be found in the public offices, furnished him with a proper 
establishment and gave him all the assistance in his power."? 

Starting from 1767 for the next one decade he carried out the first 
comprehensive geographical survey of India. He published a magiste- 
rial wall map of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1776. Rennell's work is 
the earliest accurate general map of the region and is considered to 
be one of the finest technical achievements of cartography made dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. He further extended his survey to map the 
Mogul Empire and traced the course of the Ganga as far as Delhi thus 
also completing the first comprehensive map of India.? His Bengal 
Atlas was published as a one volume folio in November 1779, con- 
taining twenty-one maps and plans, and the second edition appeared 
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in 1781. It was accompanied by a Memoirs containing a full account 
of the intellectual framework on which the map was executed.!? In 
1782 his large Map of Hindoostan was published which covered most 
of the Indian peninsula above the Deccan. 

Rennell returned to England in 1782 where he continued to write and 
publish works on geography and history and became an expert in the 
mapping and study of ocean currents. He continually updated his maps 
for accuracy and added new geographical information, using indigenous 
maps and drawings as sources. His cartographic methods included glean- 
ing information from earlier maps, measuring distances along roads, 
establishing the coordinates of control points, and then creating a grati- 
cule or grid to create his maps.!! Rennell's maps were of such accuracy 
and quality that they were used well into the nineteenth century. 

In methodology, planning and execution, Rennell somewhat fol- 
lowed the strategy of the French cartographer D'Anville; *to collect 
all the information that was accessible to him, to discuss all the details 
with the greatest care, bringing all the acumen of a thoroughly logi- 
cal mind to bear on the decision of each doubtful point, and to give 
reasons for his decisions, and a full account of his authorities in the 
memoir."!? The basic data was garnered by him and his nine assistants 
in a course of 500 elaborate surveys for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In 
addition, he used the Persian map of Sir R Baker for names of places, 
which were translated to him by assistants. He also studied the routes 
of the several invaders to India and of the Mughal armies. 

Rennell in his survey followed the division of the region into subahs 
originally devised by Akbar for revenue purposes. *In tbe division 
of Hindoostan into subabs I bave followed tbe mode adopted by 
Emperor Acbar, as it appears to me to be the most permanent one: for 
the ideas of the boundaries are not only impressed on the minds of the 
natives by tradition, but are also ascertained in the AYIN ACBAREE; 
a register of the highest authority.” ? As per Rennell, Akbar divided 
his empire into eleven subabs, listed by him as *Labore, Moultan, 
Agimere, Delhi, Agra, Oude, Allababd, Bahar, Bengal, Malwa and 
Guzerat,"!^ some of these “were in extent equal to large European 
kingdoms.” '> The subhas were further divided into circars and par- 
gannas. Apart from convenience, the decision to divide the map into 
Akbar's subhas seems to have had a political logic behind it. 


Akbar's reign was exactly contemporaneous with that of our great 
Queen, overlapping it for a few years at the beginning and at the 
end. It was highest period of the greatest prosperity and high- 
est civilization for Muhamaddan India; and the divisions for the 
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administrative purposes so well described by Akbar’s famous min- 
ister, Abul Fazl, are of the greatest historical interest.” 16 


Rennell defined the boundaries of Hindoostan, “which the Europe- 
ans have traditionally regarded as lying between the rivers Indus and 
the Ganga with the mountains of Tibet to the north, thereby leaving 
out the Deccan and South India which were not considered a part of 
Hindoostan.” У In Section II of his Memoirs he describes this survey as 
covering an area about 900 miles long by 360 to 240 wide, from the 
eastern confines of Bengal to Agra, and from the feet of the Himalayas 
to Calpee. “The measured distances are said to have accorded minutely 
with observations for latitude and closely with those for longitude.” 18 
The region is shown divided into subhas, each distinguished in full 
original wash colours. The map carries detailed labelling of villages, 
a vast network of roads running throughout the region, innumerable 
river systems, swamps and mountain ranges. 

The top right hand corner of Rennell’s Map of Hindoostan carries a 
rather interesting cartouche. It shows Britannia receiving in her protec- 
tion the sacred books of the Hindoos presented to her by the pundits or 
learned Brahmans.!? The mind-set behind this prejudice is confirmed 
when one reads the Introduction to his Memoirs: 


The accounts of 22 centuries ago, represent the Indians as people 
who stood very high in point of civilization: but to judge from 
their ancient monuments, they had not carried the imitative arts to 
anything like the degree of perfection attained by the Greeks and 
Romans, or even by the Egyptians.”° 


Bihar emerges in Rennell's Memoirs while discussing the course of 
the Ganga. He surveyed the region between the years 1763 and 1777. 
He records that the East India Company was *in full sovereignty, of 
the whole soubah of Bengal and the greatest part of Babar."?! There 
were however “several purgunnahs on the south-west of little Nag- 
pour, that were formerly classed as belonging to Bahar, but are now 
in the possession of the Mabrattas."?? This is the region towards the 
Deccan plateau, south of Chota Nagpur in South Bihar which had 
disintegrated from the Mughal Empire after its downfall. 

Rennell has nothing much to comment about the religions of North 
India. He points out that 


The principal monuments of Hindoo superstition are found in 
the peninsula. Some have concluded from this, and from other 
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circumstances, that the original feat of the Hindoo religion, was 
there. Others, perhaps with more appearance of probability, 
suppose it to have originated on the banks of the Ganges. Monu- 
ments of superstition, apparently anterior to the Hindoo, exist in 
the caves of Salsette and Elephants, two islands on the western 
coast of India: these consist of apartments of extensive dimen- 
sions, excavated from live rock, and decorated with figures and 
columns.?? 


It is apparent that he based his conclusion on the basis of monumental 
remains such as temples and caves which survived in the South but had 
probably not yet been *discovered" in the Ganga Valley. 

He gives a detailed description of the city of Patna: 


Patna is the chief city of Bahar, and is a very extensive and popu- 
lous city, built along the southern bank of the Ganges, about 400 
miles from Calcutta, and 500 from the mouth of the river. Hav- 
ing been often the seat of war, it is fortified in the Indian manner 
with a wall and a small citadel. It is a place of very considerable 
trade. Most of the saltpeter imported by the East India Company 
is manufactured within the province of Bahar. It is a very ancient 
city; and probably its modern name may be derived from Patali- 
putra, or Patelpoot-her; which we have supposed above to be the 
ancient Palibothra.?* 


Rennell published his wall “Map of Bengal, Bahar, Oudes and Alla- 
habad with parts of Agra and Delhi exhibiting the course of the Gan- 
ges from Hurdwar to the sea,” in 1786. The Memoirs explains that the 
area under possession of the East India Company is shown on the map 
in red.” Territories which were British allies were shown in yellow as 
the map depicts the kingdom of Oudh under Azuph Dowlah.”° The 
map gives details of roads, forts and military outposts. It also depicts 
the details of geographical topography: showing mountain ranges, 
hilly terrains, river systems, tributaries, delta and doab. Another fine 
cartouche appears on the top right hand corner of the map, depicting 
a river god surrounded by rich foliage, a leopard, an alligator and a 
bison. Four native figures also appear in the map including a pundit 
and a royal lady. 

On looking closely, the provinces to the South of the Ganga are 
Rohtas, Shawabad, Bahar and Monghir; the area of the present study. 
The map marks important battle sites with dates such as 1764 at 
Buxar which was a watershed for territorial occupation by the East 
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India Company. The map also indicates the Tropic of Cancer running 
through South Bihar. 

Created immediately following the Battle of Plassey, the map filled 
the need for the survey and delineation of the territory under the East 
India Company and was of both military and administrative impor- 
tance. As Clement Markham has pointed out, *Rennell's survey of 
Bengal was the first, and it is very creditable to British administration 
that it should have been commenced within six years of the Battle 
of Plassey and the acquisition of the country.”?” Rennell records in 
the Preface of his Memoirs, “As almost every particular relating to 
Hindoostan is become an object of popular curiosity, it can bardly be 
deemed superfluous to lay before the public an improved system of its 
geograpby."?* 

The primary function of Rennell's efforts at survey and map making 
was to demarcate the area occupied by the East India Company once it 
had secured a stronghold in North India. Rennell himself wrote: 


Now that we are engaged either in wars, alliances, or negotiations, 
with all the principal powers of India, and have displayed the Brit- 
ish standard from one end of it to the other, a map of Hindoostan, 
such as will explain the circumstances of our political connections 
and the marches of our armies, cannot but be highly interesting 
to every person whose imagination has been struck by splendor of 
our victories, or whose attention is roused by the present critical 
state of our affairs in the quarter of the globe.?? 


Largely echoing Rennell, Mathew Edney writes, *Imperialism and 
mapmaking intersect in the most basic manner. Both are fundamentally 
concerned with territory and knowledge. To govern territories, one 
must know them."?? Rennell's maps hence quantified and *geographi- 
cally, socially, administratively, and mathematically" situated the bor- 
ders of Hindoostan in the imagination of the people?! Peter Robb 
agrees that while the British at this point concentrated on defending 
the frontiers “a thorough survey of roads in the province of Behar... 
with all possible dispatch and accuracy was thought of great impor- 
tance to our security to obtain a perfect knowledge of the routes.” 32 
Warren Hastings, the then Governor General had intended for the 
maps to form the basis of his administrative and revenue reforms. 
The survey created knowledge of districts, its geographical terrain, 
accessibility and resources, to facilitate administration. Rennell's sur- 
veys paved the way for the East India Company's mastery over Ben- 
gal; the survey and mapping rationalised land ownership and defined 
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boundaries so as to facilitate tax collection.? Maps were also meant 
to aid military strategy. Tactical considerations built into the maps are 
obvious: forts are labelled and important cities, towns, garrisons and 
battlefields dot the maps. At first glance this appears to be a decorative 
device but after careful examination it seems clear that the illustrations 
are strategic for the planning of assaults. The maps were also then sent 
back to England and formed the basis for Robert Orme's (1728-1801) 
study titled *History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation 
in Hindoostan from 1745,' which highlighted the military achieve- 
ments of the English in India and was published in 1763 in three vol- 
umes.?^ Thus one aspect of Rennell's work was the delineation of the 
Company's territories in India in order to publicise, back in England, 
the gains that were being made in the subcontinent. The selection of 
elements for mapping and their measurements helped establish a new 
image of the land.” 

Rennell's maps were the first to collate data from all the earlier 
European and native survey and documentation carried out in India. 
With this compendium of knowledge, he was able to provide a com- 
prehensive historical, economic and social understanding of India, 
rather than highlighting specific features. The cartographic delinea- 
tion of territories had a larger cultural rhetoric: to add to the knowl- 
edge bank of the colonial rulers detailed information of their colony. 
James Rennell's mapping of the Empire can be seen as the starting 
point. 

The long-term impact of official mapping was that it fixed places 
and defined borders for perpetuity. Villages, place names, boundaries 
and characters of communities were registered on scientific and objec- 
tive principles hence giving them a monochromatic and unchanging 
character. Mapping moreover placed social units as points on a grid 
of latitude and longitude hence ‘fixing’ what would have once been 
abstract. The native rulers had some knowledge of the diversity of geo- 
graphical location and political spaces, fluidity of sacred geography, 
myths of origins and attachment to villages. Defining such borders 
for social units on the basis of administrative convenience brought an 
end to diversity and uniqueness. The “new” places formed on the map 
were distinct and limited as political and geographical units defined on 
the basis of a perceived overarching character. 

The attempt to map India, motivated by a desire to create a knowl- 
edge pool to ease administration, compartmentalised into scientific 
categories people, places, resources, the physical landscape, religious, 
caste and other geographical parameters without any scope of inter- 
action between any of these units. Each of these was measured with 
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the same methods and with the same instruments, so that the surveys 
would be consistent in guality and content. “This would further ensure 
that all parts of the region were mapped together, without any inef- 
ficient duplication or unrealized omissions."?6 Geography and epis- 
temological sciences hence took over culture by creating a uniform 
archive of knowledge. 

This had a direct impact on the way religious categories and reli- 
gious sites were perceived. Each religion was given a unique symbol 
on the map to represent a temple, a mosque or a dargah. A sacred site 
could hence be shown on the map as belonging to only one religion. 
Cultural constituents were “preserved” on the map as static; religious 
fluidity and the multivocality of sites were submerged. Religion as a 
category was central to British representations of India and religious 
establishments were mapped both for administrative convenience and 
revenue extraction. “This suggests that just as the presumed physical 
boundaries of the village defined it as an economic and legal entity, 
so its temples and mosques characterized its social quality.”>” This 
brought about a clear-cut demarcation between borders of a Buddhist, 
Hindu or Muslim shrine. Religious sites could not be cohabited in the 
British mind. 

Another result of mapping and cartography was to define boundar- 
ies around temples and other religious architecture. The sacred and 
the secular units were contained within imaginary dotted lines. This 
ended up alienating the communities living around temples whose 
support was crucial for its maintenance. Living traditions and ritual 
praxis within the sacred space was limited, leading to abandonment of 
shrines and their consequent decay. This also brought about the move- 
ment of icons. When shrines came to be defined as purely Buddhist or 
seen as converted into a mosque, any lose architectural fragments or 
icons were shifted to other locations. 

The British made themselves the intellectual masters of the Indian 
landscape and geography took over culture by creating a single archive 
of knowledge.?* It would be apt to summarise in Edward Said's words 
that Europe's comprehensive observation and codification of the non- 
European world was done *in so thorough and detailed a manner 
as to leave no item untouched, no culture unstudied, no people or 
land unclaimed."?? The military and economic triumph of the English 
East India Company also resulted in a cultural conquest. The Brit- 
ish knowledge of the Indian landscape found immediate reaction in 
Europe. Once landmarks were marked, routes were traced and con- 
nectivity was established on paper the subcontinent saw a continuous 
traffic of European travellers and artists. 
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Francis Hamilton-Buchanan: travel diaries of Bihar 
(1762-1829) 


Detailed textual descriptions of South Bihar first appear in the journals 
of Francis Buchanan (who later assumed the title of Hamilton). Francis 
Buchanan was a Scotsman trained as a surgeon and joined the Bengal 
medical services.*° In 1800, Buchanan was commissioned by Governor 
General Wellesley to conduct a survey of Mysore. The Court of Direc- 
tors later appointed Buchanan to also undertake the statistical survey 
of the Bengal Presidency. 

The travelogues of Buchanan meticulously record exploration of 
over 100 sites in the districts of Bhagalpur, Patna, Gaya and Shahabad 
between 1810 and 1813 and mark the beginning of systematic docu- 
mentation and listing of historical sites and archaeological remains in 
Bihar.*! Buchanan was not conversant with Indian history; antiquar- 
ian enquiry was just one of the subjects he had to cover during the 
course of his travelling.** Yet he appears to have visited almost every 
site falling on his route, where he would rigorously examine the ruins 
and enquire with the local people about popular culture. Buchanan 
did a variety of things in the course of this survey: he compiled details 
of the occupational background of the inhabitants of various places, 
measured the temperatures of hot springs, collected botanical and geo- 
logical specimens, measured distances and made detailed maps of the 
areas he traversed and described the antiquities he saw and the sites 
he visited. The survey lasted seven years, and Buchanan submitted 
his report in 1816.* The statistical reports of Buchanan provide a 
description of sites as they existed at the time of the surveys, long 
before they were visited and described by archaeologists. To accom- 
pany his report, Buchanan often had drawings made of sacred images 
which he found unusual, site maps and floor plans of buildings a num- 
ber of which were included in Montegomery Martin's publication. 
Buchanan was one of the first to recognise the importance of detailed 
plans and measurements of monuments and sites. He was also the first 
to identify the importance of significantly large sites in Bihar such as 
Gaya, Rajgir and Bargaon (Nalanda). 

Buchanan’s travelogues are remarkable at a time when he had prac- 
tically no works of reference to assist him in identifying the antiqui- 
ties of South Bihar, such as the travels of the Chinese pilgrims which 
provided an abstract map to later archaeologists.*° Notwithstanding 
the absence of maps, the distances recorded in his journal are set quite 
accurate. His usual methodology was to tour extensively in the cold 
weather during which he and his assistants collected information. He 
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then spent the following hot weather and rainy seasons compiling and 
completing his reports having established his headguarters in or near 
a town in the district concerned. 

Buchanan's first journal is of the Bhagalpur district, dated from 
1810-1811 and emphasises more on the natural habitat, outlining 
details of flora, soil type, varieties of rock, flow and bends of small 
and large rivers and descriptions of hot springs even recording the tem- 
perature of the water. In these earliest reports Buchanan engages little 
with the cultural elements and observations on religion and mythology 
are rare. In contrast it is evident that during his tour of the districts 
of Patna and Gaya, Buchanan came across antiquities considerably 
more extensive than those he had seen in Bhagalpur. He recognised 
the antiquity of the region and his description of the sites may be 
regarded as the special feature of the Patna-Gaya report. In this later 
report he gives detailed accounts of myths, legends and religious tradi- 
tions which he came across during his interaction with the people in 
the region. 

In his Bhagalpur journal, Buchanan makes passing reference of the 
temples in the region, limiting himself to merely listing the main deity 
enshrined in these. When he visited Kahalgaon in the Bhagalpur dis- 
trict which is a significant site for early shrines, he writes 


The larger hill of Pathurghat named Kaseli or Modiram, bears 
north by east. On this is the brick temple of Durga Saha, a Sakti 
with an image . . . Badeswar bears east by south. On the hill is a 
Siva Linga and at the bottom is a temple of his sister Кај! Devi.*” 


A similar trend is seen on his visit to the Mandar Hills, Bhagalpur 
district. This monolithic hillock is dotted with several early shrines and 
even finds Puranic references. He mentions the image of a female figure 
called *Papaburni," *image of Modasudnatb," Antikanath temple in 
which “is the image of a quadruped standing, tbe granite is meant to 
represent a cow."^* It is however the geological character of this granite 
hill and the mineral deposits there which capture Buchanan's attention. 
“The rock is granite of moderate sized grains of reddish white feldspar, 
glassy quartz and a little mica." He merely lists the different tem- 
ples found on the hill and makes passing reference to the architectural 
fragments lying around. “The whole way from the Math to the tank I 
observed stones lying by tbe road. They are squared, mamy of them part 
of mouldings, or coloumns, or of images, all extremely тийе. 

By reading these descriptions one gets a general picture of the sanc- 
tity of the two hillocks and the fact they are both cluttered with early 
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shrines. Buchanan is also able to reflect upon contemporary religious 
and cultural practices. From Mandar he writes about the Madhusudan 
temple (an avatara of Krishna), * Near it are several ruins and ruinous 
buildings, on which there is an inscription in Devanagri, is still in use, 
the image of Modasudnatb being brought to it on the Jatra, and there 
is a small Rath for the purpose."?! 

His descriptions regarding religious sites and sculptures get far 
more detailed in the case of Patna-Gaya journal dated to 1811-1812. 
The journals go into several pages of descriptions of temple plans, 
the enshrined images, ornamentation, inscriptions, state of preserva- 
tion and also whether the temple was still in active worship or not. 
Buchanan in fact appeared quite impressed with Gaya, *I went to 
visit some of the most remarkable places in Gaya." In the case of 
the Vishnupad complex in Gaya, which consists of a series of shrines 
interlinked through the shraadh rites, Buchanan goes into details of 
even the smallest shrine present in the complex: its history, mythologi- 
cal significance, enshrined image and dynamics in the shraadh rite.’ 

At Bodh Gaya he had observed the Bakraur mound and quoted 
local people to suggest that it was related to the Buddha. Buchanan 
observed a small hill composed of brick and covered in earth. Local 
memory remembered a complete temple, to have existed at the site, 
round and solid and dedicated to the Mabamuni. He also got informa- 
tion of archaeological significance where he was informed by the local 
people that one Mr Bodem dug the mound looting the bricks and in 
the process found a stone chest containing bones and images. Bod- 
dham also uprooted a stone pillar from the mound and reinstalled it 
in Sahibgunj.? Buchanan remarks that around the central temple there 
must have been other smaller temples since several heaps of brick still 
survived at the site. He was also informed that an image of Bhairav 
had been found at the site but he was unable to see this image.?* It 
is interesting to note that popular memory had an understanding of 
Buddhism as a religion with the Buddha as being Gautama Muni and 
a Bhagwan. Legends associated the site as the place where Gautam 
Muni along with other Munis came to perform austerities and one of 
the other Munis died and was buried there.” 

He also writes about meeting the Mahant and his “chelas”. He 
comments that in the Mabant's compound the buildings have all been 
“erected at very different times, each Mahant having made various addi- 
tions so that there is no uniformity or symmetry of parts.”5°° Buchanan 
was able to see the collection of images at the Mahant’s compound, 
“The materials have been taken from the ruins, and the Mahants have 
been at particular pain to have rescued the image although all Nastik, 
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and to have placed them where they might be saved from injury.”*’ He 
visited all the shrines of the Mahabodhi complex: “a building called 
Rajasthan or palace of Dharma Asoka” who resided in this “palace” 
and built the “Temple of Buddh 5000 years ago.”38 He was told that 
the Rajputs were the priests of the temple. Of the Mahabodhi temple 
Buchanan is able to give a fair dimension and reports that “it seems to 
have been composed of various courts now mostly reduced to irregu- 
lar heaps of brick and stones, as immense quantities of materials have 
been taken away.””” He reports the temple of “Bageswori” and Tara 
Devi, the images of both having been dug out and in worship. He 
visited the *Buddh Pada” and “round it are beaped many images and 
inscriptions." He also commented that “the number of these small 
temples scattered all over the neighbourhood (of Mahabodhi temple) 
for miles is exceedingly great."5' Interestingly when Buchanan visited 
the site some workmen were “already working and making excava- 
tions." €? Buchanan records that “The Mondir is rapidly hastening to 
decay" hence a repair was undertaken by a Maratab chief recently.” 9 
He remarked that “Some of the images are best in style that I have 
seen in India.” 

When Buchanan first spotted the ruins of Bargaon, Nalanda he 
immediately drew parallels with Bodh Gaya, which he had visited ear- 
lier. He found a number of Buddhist images which reminded him of 
those at Bodh Gaya. He refers to the conical heaps of brick towards the 
South of Bargaon, rightly suspecting them to be the remnants of tem- 
ples. He observed several neighbouring houses constructed from the 
bricks from the ruins. As in the case of Bodh Gaya, he reported seeing 
several heaps of images at Bargaon and many of these having been 
used in modern temples. He reflected upon contemporary religious 
practices and records the annual fair which took place around the 
Suraj Pokhra. 

At Rajgir, he goes into great detail in describing the numerous shrines, 
their icons and their mythologies. He was told that the remains of the 
fort there belonged to Sher Shah. He, however, disagreed and through 
his surveys ascertained that the remains were far older. He interacted 
with the local people to collect as much information on the history 
of the site. For instance, he narrates the *story of Senok family from 
Hustinapuri and says that they know nothing of the Buddh.” > 

He continues with detailed descriptions of temple shrines in his Sha- 
habad journal as well. At Deo Barunark (in erstwhile Shahabad dis- 
trict, now Aurangabad), Buchanan describes in detail the location of a 
temple in the village “Deo Barun Aruk," a *Sakadwip Brahman who 
is Pujari," a curious column which is *quadrangular at the base and 
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capital and octagonal in the centre and a good deal ornamented," the 
presence of a zat mandir, a series of temples in the complex dedicated 
to different deities of the Puranic pantheon, an image “which is called 
the Sun but resembles Vasudeva and has no borse." 69 

The same is the case from Deo Markandeya, another significant 
temple site in Aurangabad district. He described the “ruin which has 
been a small mandir with a nat mandir, both built of brick and placed 
on an elevated terrace of no great size, also constructed of brick."9" He 
reports an entire complex of temples here with “three or four lingas,” 
Ganesha and two Gadadhar, and that all the shrines had fallen and the 
roofs gone missing. 

The multi-religious character of sites of South Bihar also finds fre- 
quent reference in all of Buchanan's journals. At Kahalgaon, Bhagal- 
pur he lists engraved images of *Visbnu riding on the bird guror, 
Rama, Sita, Hanuman and a vast number of attendants and partisans 
of the sect of Vaishnav.” At the same site he reports an “idgayi built of 
brick and as usual ruinous.” ° 

At Sultanganj, Bhagalpur, Buchanan visits the Fakir's Rock, a small 
granite island jutting out in the Ganga and agrees that the name of 
the island suggests its association with a Muslim saint. He, however, 
reports the inhabitation of the island by a Shaiva Mahant and his che- 
las who had a matba there. The face of the rock as he describes was 
carved with figures of all sects. *I observed Porusram, Narayon and 
Lakshmi, Anonta, Krishna and Rada, Narsinga, Ganes, Hanuman, 
Siv and many others beside one of Jain." He also mentions a small 
building dedicated to the “Jain tirthankara Porusnath” located on this 
island. On the mainland across this island he saw a similar relief of 
many lingas carved on the rock face while on top of the hill he reports 
seeing a mosque and tombs of saints.?” At the same time local legends 
prevalent at Sultanganj informed Buchanan about the ritual connec- 
tion of this island with the shrine of Baidyanath (dedicated to Shiva), 
located in the same district. 

At Bodh Gaya he observed a similar trend and mentions the Pancha 
Pandava images, “five sons of Pandu, who are claimed by all sects.””° 
Similarly at Rajgir in the area of Surajkund he mentions “located bere 
is Dorga of Surufuddin Behari, built where the great saint passed much 
time in prayer. Area bas a bot spring and ancient monuments. The 
Hindus are still permitted to bathe in the place and have a small temple 
of Siva in the side of the pool.””! At Bargaon, Buchanan mentions see- 
ing a Buddha image being worshipped as “Bathuk Bhairava” a form 
of Shiva. He also records the existence of several Jain, Hindu and Bud- 
dhist images at the same site. 
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He similarly describes in considerable detail the ruins of a temple 
complex at Dapthu in Gaya district."? He mentions a series of five tem- 
ples, dedicated to various deities and sects: temple of Parashwanath, 
temple of Kanhaiya and temple of Goddess Jagdamba, all coexisting in 
the same complex. He also mentions a Pir's Dargab at the site a little 
north of the temples. As per Buchanan, the site indicated considerable 
evidence of temple renovation and re-use of images: 


Both this door and the stonework of the outer temple seem to be 
of much greater antiquity than the brickwork, which has probably 
been renewed several times, but there is no appearance of the image 
or the plan of the building having undergone any alteration. 


Buchanan also found several Buddhist images amongst Hindu ones 
or within a Hindu temple and he clearly points this out. At a temple 
of Narasimha, Buchanan mentions a Shiva linga in a small apart- 
ment. The door of this shrine was, however, made of fine grained 
black stone, much ornamented with four Buddhas on the lintel.7* 
At Ongari in Gaya, Buchanan mentions a Buddha image being wor- 
shipped as *Surjo" or Ѕигуа.” Similarly at Pali, Gaya he observed 
three heaps of bricks all of which were supposed to have been tem- 
ples of Shiva. 


On the summit of the mound is a granite temple. On one end of 
this is carved a Buddh, the top of this is carved into a Linga; but 
this obscene object of worship is evidently placed upon it after it 
had become a heap.””° 


This intermingling of faiths and re-use of sacred sites is probably 
best reflected at the Vishnupad complex in Gaya. Buchanan reflects 
that the Vishnupad 


represent various deities of the Hindu theogony, but these are com- 
mon to all the sects of the Hindus and some sects of Buddh admit 
to their worship although others reject this practice but these 
images merely seem intended as ornaments and as such would 
have been admitted even by Gautama. In fact, by far the greater 
part of these images although evidently representing personages 
now worshipped by the Orthodox are said by the skilful to be 
represented with emblems which clearly show them to have been 
work of heterodox. It is alleged that the Buddhs took these from 
previous orthodox buildings and placed them in their new temples 
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associated them with others of their own heterodox invention... 
there are evidently two periods of buildings.” 


This assimilation and accommodation of religious images in sacred 
structures was accompanied by the re-use of architectural fragments. At 
Bihar Sharif Buchanan visited a mosque where pillars from a Hindu tem- 
ple and Buddhist sculptures had been re-used in a * Mubammedan place 
of worsbip."7* At Bodh Gaya Buchanan writes that much of the images 
from the Mahabodhi complex have been taken away. *It is even alleged 
by the Rajput convert that all the images now worshipped at Gaya were 
originally in this temple as ornaments, and have bad new names given to 
them by the Brahmans and suited for their present beliefs." "У 

The re-consecration of images at new sites and structures was often 
accompanied by a change in their identity. Buchanan noticed this at 
the Kund area in Rajgir: *I observed five or six of such as is called 
Vasudeva, but from the enormous distention of the ears these are 
admitted to belong to tbe sect of the Buddbists." More interesting are 
his observations from Kesba or modern Kispa in Gaya: 


A celebrated image of Tara Devi in a small square temple built 
recently on a heap of bricks and stone, evidently ruins of former 
buildings. The image is of a full human size and is standing with 
a small figure on each side, but the body is entirely covered with a 
piece of cloth so that it entirely resembles a Hindustani waiting maid. 


Buchanan suggests this to be a Boddhisatva figure. Same is the case 
at Deo Markandeya from where he reports that a Gadadhar image was 
worshipped as Surya.?! 

This process of re-use of images and architectural fragments was not 
always a peaceful one. At Kharagpur in Bhagalpur district Buchanan 
mentions the conversion of Hindu temples into “Islamic areas.” 8? 
Buchanan at several sites also encounters mutilated images. 

Buchanan seemed to have had a fair idea of the contemporary reli- 
gion. At Koch in Gaya, he writes “Among them are many of Surja, 
Vishnu, Devi, Ganesha, Hurgauri, Krishna and Rada etc. and two 
remarkable groups one representing the avatars of Vishnu among 
which Buddh is omitted and Rada put in to supply its place.” Yet 
Buchanan does not seem to have overcome his western biases. He very 
often mentions the worship of the lingas as rather crude and indecent. 
For instance, at Vishnupad, Gaya he writes: “At the south side of the 
temple (VishnuPad) is Sworga Dewari and on it are several Lingas, 
one of which is exceedingly indecent.”** At Sultanganj, Bhagalpur he 
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mentions that even though it is a Shiva temple “none of the carvings 
are indecent.” 35 

Buchanan during his tours through Bhagalpur, Patna, Gaya and Sha- 
habad frequently comes across Uma Mahesvara images and calls them 
Hara Gauri or Gauri Sangkor. He comments that the Hara Gauri 
image is a very common image in the Gaya region"? and gives the fol- 
lowing description of the Uma Mahesvara sculpture. “In this temple 
which is very small and probably not 100 years old are two small 
images, one of Ganesa the other of a sitting male with a female on his 
knee, such as is usually called Hargauri.”*’ In some instances he men- 
tions the bull and the lion being present, and at times also a human 
face or a child/devotee. 


At the South East corner of the terrace is a small chamber the roof 
of which has fallen but several images have been placed on it. One 
resembles Gauri Sangkar but a child is seated at the feet of the 
female while a bull as usual attends the male.*? 


Buchanan mentions the Uma Mahesvara image mostly in the con- 
text of Shaiva temples and in these he mentions the linga as the prin- 
ciple image of worship. He frequently comes across Uma Mahesvara 
sculptures lined up in the temple precincts along with other Hindu and 
Buddhist images. For instance, in the Kund area in Rajgir, he writes, 
“I observed two of the goddess sitting on a lion couchant, which my 
people bad never before seen; also two of Gauri Sankar and three 
Lingas."*? Similarly he reports these images from the Shiva temple at 
Deo Markandya, 


About 100 yards north from this temple is another small and more 
entire building of brick which contains an immense linga with a 
large humanlike but ugly face carved on one side. The ears are 
very large. This is called Gauri Sankar. Another large square build- 
ing without a roof and said to be modern. It contains an image 
called Devi but which represents a male with four arms with a 
two-armed female seated on his knee as usual in Behar.?? 


There are three instances where he comes across images of Uma 
Mahesvara enshrined as the principal deity of the shrine. Both these 
shrines are mentioned from Rajgir. 


I ascended the hill to see antiquities. Crossing the Panchanan at 
the upper end of the great heap, I ascended a very steep precipe to 
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the small temple called Gauri Sankor, which is situated at the bot- 
tom of an immense rock, on the bottom of which is the monument 
called the Baitaki of Jarasandha.?! 


The third reference comes from Dapthu, Gaya district, where he men- 
tions seeing a Uma Mahesvara enshrined in the main shrine but the 
shrine itself was ruined. 

There are several instances where he confuses the Uma Mahesvara 
as images of Krishna and Radha,” and also as Rama and Sita.” At 
Ongari, Gaya he saw several images lined up, mostly of Vasudeva as 
also several mutilated images including one Gauri Sankar. He also 
found, “in an abode of serpent Nagasthan three pretty entire Gauri 
Sankar.” He describes these images as of “A man sitting with a female 
on each knee. A bull, but no lion beneath. It is called Gauri Sankar 
but in there being two females and in wanting the bull, it is entirely 
different nor have I seen it elsewhere.”** Clearly these were not Uma 
Mahesvara images. 

One particular Uma Mahesvara image which has been frequently 
mentioned by almost all travellers is found at Bodh Gaya under a 
pipal tree, north of the Mahabodhi temple. “On the pedestal of one 
of the images representing what the orthodox call Hargauri’ the mes- 
sengers of Ava engraved their names and the date of their arrival.”?° 
At one instance, at Prit Sila in Gaya, Buchanan mentions seeing a Uma 
Mahesvara image in a temple dedicated to Brahma, 


Near the rock and covered with dirt was lying a small image carved 
on stone, which represented Gauri on the knee of Sankar in the 
usual manner but was called Preth Bhawani. The other object of 
worship in the temple is a mark on the rock supposed to have been 
made by Brahma.” 


Another interesting Uma Mahesvara is mentioned from Deo Barunark, 
“Another similar shrine is placed near the porch of the great Mandir. 
The image of this seems to be a Gauri Sangkar and is worshipped at 
marriages but the Pujari gives it no name.”*’ The other sites where 
Buchanan reports seeing Uma Mahesvara images are Deo Barunark 
where he mentions three Uma Mahesvara images,?? Tilautta,?? Gur- 
wat,!00 Nagarjuni,!?! Narawat!?? and Kispa all in the Gaya district and 
at Surajkunda Rajgir. 

The material collected by Buchanan in the course of his surveys 
is full of archaeological and historical possibilities; but this potential 
has not been utilised. He was in fact one of the few surveyors who 
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was successful in corroborating local narratives against historical 
chronology and was hence able to give a more comprehensive picture. 
Unlike his contemporaries he was also less judgmental of Indian ways 
and customs. Buchanan documents about a hundred sites in the five 
districts of Bihar, providing significant clues for later explorers like 
Markham Kittoe and Alexander Cunningham; his rigorous explora- 
tions can be matched only by Cunningham's archaeological tours. In 
many ways, “Buchanan’s work fed both official and popular appetites 
for information on the subcontinent at a time when neither had much 
to rely upon, and did so with the authority of one who had observed 


all “on the spot?.”104 


AM Broadley: the making of a collection (1847-1916) 


AM Broadley was the District Magistrate of Bihar Sharif in the 1860s 
and is another noteworthy explorer of Bihar during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Broadley has drawn flak from archaeolog- 
ical quarters for his unscientific excavation of the Temple site 3 of 
Nalanda. From the rich haul of sculptures and other antiquities which 
he collected during official tours and his explorations he established a 
museum at Bihar Sharif in 1878 which was later transferred and kept 
at the Indian Museum under the Broadley Collection. Once the Patna 
Museum was established in 1913, a large part of this collection was 
also transferred there. 

Broadley like his contemporaries was on a mission to explore Bud- 
dhist sites and add to the existing knowledge of the life of the his- 
torical Buddha. During the course of his explorations he followed the 
writings of the Chinese travellers and tried to establish a one-to-one 
relationship between the Chinese travelogues and the archaeological 
landscape. He also had Buchanan's memoirs as a reference map. At 
several sites he was able to examine the change in the historical land- 
scape since the time Buchanan had visited. Broadley extensively quotes 
Buchanan who visited these sites in 1812 and saw several pieces in situ 
which Broadley saw dilapidated or ruined. 

Broadley during his tours covered the present-day districts of Patna, 
Nawadah, Nalanda, Bihar Sharif and parts of Gaya. The first site he 
listed was Nalanda as he believed that Nalanda and Rajgir were the two 
most important Buddhist sites.!?5 Based on his study of sites and the 
antiquities he unearthed, Broadley concluded that Rajgir and Dapthu 
were “most ancient” while Bargaon was relatively new.!?9 He explored 
and excavated several significant sites such as Apshad, Parbati Hill 
and Ongari in the Gaya district, Telhara, Biswak, Mubarakpur, Rajgir, 
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Chandimau, Ghosarawan, Soh Serai, Tetrawan, Nalanda and Giryek 
in the Nalanda district and Bihar Sharif. 

Broadley reports extensive remains from several sites. He gives 
detailed description of Bargaon. He probably visited Temple 12 of the 
Monastic Complex where he describes the ruins in great detail, and 
the site seems more intact than at the time Cunningham visited it a 
few decades later. He extensively describes high conical stupas around 
the several tanks located in Bargaon and identifies them as remains of 
temples.!?7 In 1871, Broadley began excavations on the main mound 
with one thousand labourers, and within ten days he laid bare the east- 
ern, western and southern facades of the great temple and published a 
short note of the excavation.!° 

He similarly gives detailed descriptions of the ruins at Rajgir since 
he believed in the pre-eminence of the site to Buddhist religion based 
on its antiquity. He even carried out excavations at Rajgir and car- 
ried away sculptures to Bihar Sharif.!?? Broadley, however, was not 
impressed by the sculptures found at Rajgir and commented that the 
carvings at Rajgir were inferior to those found from Bargaon.!!? 

When Broadley visited Telhara in the Nalanda district he was taken 
in by the extensive remains at the site. He reports that *a large number 
of idols of brass and basalt (are) constantly found bere." !! He talks 
of it being a very significant site and suggests further explorations.!? 
He reflects “few places in India would yield treasures greater than Til- 
lahrah mound and a shaft might be very well cut through it, without 
interfering with or disturbing the tombs on the surface.” ? 

Another significant site Broadley visited was Ghosrawan in the 
vicinity of Rajgir where he found a series of early temples.!!^ He first 
visited the temple of Singhabani (Singhvahini) where the main figure 
was of Durga with two Buddhist figures on each side. He also located a 
mound with sculptures and an inscription. His second significant find 
was a vibara located close to the mound where he reports a second 
temple with a standing Buddha figure. He further reports a temple 
dedicated to Mahisasuramardini and finally the temple of Asaji. 

Broadley gives a picture of the historic landscape from several other 
sites. At Biswak, Nalanda district he comes across a pile of Hindu and 
Buddhist figures.!?^ From Chandimau, in the same district he reports 
seeing many heaps of sculptures but no ruins. The plateau like top of 
the Parbati Hill in Patna district, he says was covered with temples 
and vibaras. Some of the temple remains were almost 30 to 40 feet 
high and covered with Buddhist idols. At Tetrawan he reports remains 
of “a temple which contains 200 Buddhist sculptures” and also the 
remains of a vibara.!!* Broadley's intent on identifying all sculptures, 
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carvings and monuments as Buddhist seems evident as he writes, “I 
rarely found a single figure which I can confidently assert to be purely 
Hindu.” 117 

He makes significant discoveries at Mubarakpur, Patna district 
where he came across a collection of at least 40 sculptures both Hindu 
and Buddhist. What is interesting is that he notes that some sculptures 
were unfinished and labels it a sculptor’s studio.!!? 

At Bihar Sharif which he calls Behar, Broadley is able to garner the 
antiquity of the site based on the Gupta pillar found within the Fort 
complex bearing an inscription. He reflects on the continuity of the 
site on the basis of a number of inscribed figures found there bearing 
names of Pala rajas of Bengal. He also reported seeing extensive ruins 
and heaps of brick and stone. 


In the midst of this rubbish, Buddhist carvings are daily turned up. 
I have seen as many as four chaityās dug out in half an hour. The 
carvings found here are chiefly chaityās, votive tablets and mould- 
ings containing figures of the Buddha in different positions.!'? 


He also found a figure of Padmapani which he claimed was been *cal- 
cined by fire."'?? He claimed the site as having Buddhist linkages since 
he “found very few Hindu figures" here?! 

At Soh Serai in Nalanda district Broadley found the remains of a 
stupa and a monastery, and he mentions huge piles of bricks which 
give evidence of a flourishing religious centre. He notices a tree shrine 
under a pipal tree where villagers had collected fragments and mould- 
ings.!? A portion of a Padmapani figure had gotten moulded in the 
roots of the tree which Broadley had to cut out before carrying the 
figure away. 

When Broadley visited Dapthu he reports seeing a series of temples 
but most were in a much decayed state. Many temples which Buchanan 
had seen at Dapthu had now disappeared and Broadley blamed it on 
the vagaries of season and climate.!?? He makes a similar remark from 
Giriyek near Rajgir that the buildings had dilapidated since the time 
Buchanan had visit. '?* 

Broadley at several instances mentions how religious images at vari- 
ous sites across the region had acquired new identities and were wor- 
shipped by villagers across faith. He noted that votive stupas were very 
often worshipped as lingas.?5 At Rajgir he mentions that a Buddha 
image was worshipped as Beni Mahadev, a rupa of Shiva.'*° At Tet- 
rawan under a tree shrine a colossal seated Buddha was worshipped as 
Shri Bullum or Bbairau.127 Broadley also mentions that this platform 
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seemed to have been repaired several times which hinted that the shrine 
had been in existence for a long time. 

The simultaneous co-existence of icons and sculptures of different 
faiths within the same sacred space as a fairly common trend in the 
region also finds mention in Broadley's writings. At Rajgir he records 
the existence of three Muhamaddan tombs at Jarasandh ki baithak 
which is generally associated with events of the Mahabharata. At Raj- 
gir, he also mentions a Jain temple made of Buddhist remains.'?? The 
Makhdum Kund at Rajgir, Broadley mentions, was held in veneration 
both by the Hindus and the Muslims. !>> 

Similarly, he notes the reuse of architectural fragments from monu- 
ments of one faith by another. At the Behar fort, he reports that three 
kinds of remains existed: Muhamaddan remains, Hindu temples and 
remains of a vibara or college of Buddhist learning. He adds that the 
Muslim dargab was made of Buddhist monumental remains.!?? He 
also noted beautiful carvings in the stone of the masjid and a basalt 
panel containing Hindu carvings of at least twenty deities. He also 
saw remains of granite and basalt pillars and carved doorways. “In 
the rainy season when rivulets run through the bill a mela is organized 
at the bottom of the hill attended by both Hindus and Muslims." ?! 
At Telhara too Broadley recorded a masjid made of the remains from 
a Buddhist temple. 

Broadley records Uma Mahesvara images from at least two different 
sites. The first instance is from Telhera where he noticed a black basalt 
Uma Mahesvara and he gives a detailed description of the image.!?? 
He, however, identifies Uma as Durga seated on Shiva’s left thigh.!? 
From Tetrawan he reports that “The only Hindu figures I saw there 
were these of Siva and Durga, commonly called Gauri Shankar.” 134 

Broadley in his report also records vandalism and destruction of his- 
torical sites. At Behar, he records that the wedge-shaped bricks found 
there, such as those found at Nalanda and Rajgir, were robbed from 
the monuments and sold. “The larger ones (bricks) sell for as much as 
2 pice a piece." 95 At Telhara in Nalanda district he reports that brass 
sculptures were melted and made into bangles.'?9 He also mentions 
how idols were removed because of Muhamaddan invasion and were 
buried in the open field to be discovered by a zamindar who placed 
these in his garden. The zamindar later offered the sculptures and carv- 
ings to Broadley. 

Amateur archaeologists and collectors like Broadley hence signifi- 
cantly altered the fate of hundreds of sculptures and antiquities from 
Bihar. At Behar, *I have removed tbe pillar from tbe place in which it 
lay, balf buried in the ground, and set it up on a brick pedestal opposite 
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the Behar court house.” ?” The Annual Report of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India for the years 1930-34 mentions in context of the 
conservation work done for the Chaitya site number 12 at Nalanda, 


About 100 yards to the North of the Stupa Site No. 3 was a large 
mound concealing the remains of a structure which suffered heav- 
ily in the late seventies of the last century when a Sub Divisional 
Officer of Bihar carried out haphazard excavations at Nalanda 
and left the ruins to the ravages of the neighbouring villages and 
treasure seekers. 138 


Cunningham's assistant, JD Beglar, who subsequently excavated 
Nalanda, also wrote about Broadley's excavation, 


I cannot but feel that the excavation of this temple... was nota 
work which Mr Broadley should have taken without professional 
assistance. From a perusal of his account it is impossible to make 
out with any degree of certainty or even lucidity, the details of the 
temple which he had excavated or destroyed . . . his description is 
good enough for a popular account, and they are next to worthless 
for all scientific purposes and in the interest of true archaeology. I 
venture to enter a strong protest against acts which destroy such 
interesting ruins without preserving the detailed and minute mea- 
surements of what it thus destroyed.!?? 


Alexander Cunningham: the beginning of the 
Archaeological Survey of India (1814-1893) 


The next significant stage in the history of archaeology of Bihar is 
marked by the arrival of Alexander Cunningham, when the religious 
sites of South Bihar became a focal point of the new studies and the 
fate of these sites were to a large extent shaped by Cunningham's per- 
sonal vision. Cunningham had the intensity of Buchanan in exploring 
sites and the added advantage of being able to contextualise and inter- 
pret the sites owing to his knowledge of Indology. He was a produc- 
tive writer and his voluminous writings form an invaluable source of 
information.!^? These give us insights into the tensions, debates and 
conflicts over archaeological goals and policies keeping in mind the 
larger aims of running a colonial empire. 

Cunningham's earliest projects were concentrated on uncovering 
India's Buddhist past and following the itineraries of the Chinese pil- 
grims Fa Xian and Xuan Zang, who visited North India in the fifth and 
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seventh centuries CE. Cunningham's explorations were largely *text 
aided" aiming to establish the identity of sites mentioned by the Chi- 
nese pilgrims. “He selected for investigation only those areas or places 
visited by Fa-Hien and Hiuen-Tsang and described by them as having 
ancient remains." 141 

Cunningham's approach to the identification of ancient places was 
not restricted to matching accounts and descriptions. The deductions 
were to be tested on the field; the relationship between settlements 
and landscape was an important part of his method of survey and 
reporting; along with attempts at corroborating historical geogra- 
phy with physical landscape and ancient routes.!? His methodology 
moreover integrated data from a variety of sources, including literary, 
anthropological and archaeological. This is somewhat summed up in 
his statement “the discovery and publication of all existing remains of 
architecture and sculpture with coins and inscriptions, would throw 
more light on the ancient history of India, both public and domestic, 
than the printing of all the rubbish contained in the Puranas.” 1# Per- 
haps he was suggesting a new route to India's ancient past: an archaeo- 
logical rather than a literary one. 

After several visits to Bihar during 1861-1881, he identified and 
explored about seventy-five sites, presenting the architectural features 
of the extant structures and describing the ruins accompanied by 
sketch plans. He evolved a style of careful reporting on sites; describ- 
ing monuments; and measuring mounds, pillars, temples and sculp- 
tures. During the course of his exploration he discovered a number 
of settlements and sites which were not mentioned in literature; he 
hurried from one site to the next making his surveys quite haphazard. 
His search for Buddhist sites nevertheless led him to the recovery of a 
varied archaeological landscape, including the earliest Hindu temple 
dated to the *Gupta period". Cunningham even resorted to frequent 
excavations in the course of his exploratory tours and indulged in 
what can be described as shaft archaeology, aimed at exposing stupas 
and collecting artefacts. His antiquarian interest and familiarity with 
Indology helped him decipher inscriptions, coins and other antiquities 
which he found; a large portion of which he pocketed for his personal 
collection. 

By the end of the nineteenth century we get a picture of rigorous 
archaeological activity across several sites of South Bihar involving dis- 
covery, identification and documentation. Archaeologists were plagued 
by two larger issues: First, should the focus of archaeological enter- 
prise be contained to architectural description or should they embrace 
field archaeology? Second, where should the discovered antiquities be 
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deposited? I explore how the archeologists of the time addressed these 
questions by tracing the significant archaeological projects undertaken 
by Cunningham in South Bihar. 

The scope of Cunningham's work in South Bihar can be outlined in 
two stages: (1) his initial focus on survey in the capacity as an official 
Archaeological Surveyor during 1861-1871; (2) his work carried out 
as Director General of Archaeological Survey of India in 1871. 

As Archaeological Surveyor: The history of sites of South Bihar 
remain at the centre of Cunningham's reports and give a detailed pic- 
ture of what important sites in the region were like in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. His field surveys help in the historical map- 
ping of sites, identify several ancient routes, highlight the importance 
of topography in shaping history, discover manuscripts, document 
architectural and antiquarian remains, and record lifestyles and oral 
histories of people and places he visited.!^* What remain conspicu- 
ously absent are details of sculptures — their styles, iconography and 
placement. 

Cunningham began his explorations in South Bihar with Gaya, 
where he described the caves at the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills, citing 
evidence of their successive Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim occupation. 
His report for 1861-1862 contains some of the earliest descriptions of 
Bodh Gaya, and he dated the Mahabodhi Temple to 500 ce, as built by 
King Amara Simha. Moving east, he identified the Kukkutpada Vibara 
with Kurkihar, and traced the fortification wall of Rajgir, the ancient 
capital of ancient Magadha. He identified Bargaon with Nalanda on 
the basis of two inscriptions he found at the site and also the distance 
of the site from Giryek and Rajgir as provided by Fa Xian. He supple- 
mented his description of Bargaon with a sketch of its ruins, and from 
the site of Telhara close by, he reported three mounds. 

In the course of his 1861-1862. explorations, Cunningham made 
a number of small excavations at Rajgir where he dug a shaft near 
the Maniyar Math, which led to the discovery of three small figu- 
rines. He mentions a Punjab sepoy with a servant making an exca- 
vation here at the same time. Excavating at a second spot at Rajgir, 
Cunningham unearthed the remains of a room, some steps, and a 
passage. At Bargaon, excavations made at several places revealed 
various structural remains such as stupas and walls of buildings. At 
Tetrawan, in the same district, he explored two stupas, one on each 
side of a colossal Buddha image. In Ghosrawan, Nalanda, by collect- 
ing scattered pillar bases at the site and working out their alignment 
on the sketch plan, Cunningham projected the floor area and the 
height of the vihara there. 
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At the end of four seasons’ work between 1861 and 1865, Cun- 
ningham had made good progress and had located twenty-five sites in 
the Gaya-Nalanda-Rajgir area alone.!*? He had also effectively utilised 
epigraphic and numismatic evidence towards the reconstruction of a 
desired political history. 

By 1848, Alexander Cunningham began petitioning the govern- 
ment to establish an official archaeological survey.!^ In 1861 the then 
Governor-General Lord Canning finally established the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India with Cunningham as its first Director General. 

As Director General, ASI: Cunningham held the post of the Director 
General of the newly constituted Archaeological Survey of India from 
1871 to 1885. During his tenure as the Director General he extended 
his archaeological explorations over a number of *Buddhist sites", 
conducting excavations and publishing papers on his finds, including 
four books. Once he assumed the post of Director General his survey 
work in Bihar was carried further by his assistants: JD Beglar, ACL 
Carlleyle and HBW Garrick. Cunningham issued a Memorandum of 
Instructions to his assistants in which he gave a detailed and system- 
atic exposition of his understanding of the scope of archaeological 
inquiry which now serves as an important document reflecting upon 
the agenda of the first Director General of the ASI. 

He wrote in the Memorandum that *archaeology is not only con- 
cerned with broken sculptures, old buildings and mound of ruin" and 
elaborated that the study of architecture was an important part of 
archaeological exercise which extended to all ancient remains that 
helped illustrate the manners and customs of ancient times.!^7 A field 
report should include detailed information on the following things: 
the various names of the place along with origin; the date of its foun- 
dation, either historical or traditional or both; the extent of the set- 
tlement; a description of the main buildings, whether standing or in 
ruins; and the history and plan of principle buildings, with a section 
of at least one typical of each style. He directed particular attention 
to inscriptions including mason marks as a guide to the age of struc- 
tures.'48 Cunningham also included various features and details of 
contemporary village life within the scope of archaeological survey. He 
recommended noting down the details of caste affiliations of villagers 
as a way of understanding the larger issue of distribution of races.!^? 
He also emphasised the significance of sculptural fragments collected 
under trees and worshipped in older villages. He directed his assistants 
to record even weights and measures prevalent іп a particular area.” 

Cunningham's Memorandum, though comprehensive in scope, cre- 
ated certain stereotypes which continue to mar Indian archaeology to 
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present times. Cunningham classified the archaeological remains of India 
into four main categories: architecture, sculpture, coins and inscriptions, 
and all antiguities were fitted into these categories. The Memorandum 
did not include excavation since at this point the main aim of the sur- 
vey was documentation and not excavation. As Director General of the 
ASI, Cunningham ventured into the architectural sphere and offered 
a chronological classification of ancient and medieval Indian styles of 
architecture. It was based on a classification into two periods – “Hindu” 
(1000 BCE to 1200 ce) and ‘Muhamaddan’ (1200 to 1750 cx) with 
no overlaps between the two.!51 His nomenclature of the phases of the 
Hindu period displayed considerable emphasis on foreign influence. 

A direct reflection of the Memorandum can be seen in the scope 
of the work of the ASI across some of the significant religious sites 
of South Bihar, radically transforming their character and lay out on 
the pretext of conservation and restoration; ‘restoration’ itself being 
a European imposition on Indian archaeology. When Cunningham 
visited Bodh Gaya he listed the inscriptions found there and gave a 
detailed discussion of the temple, including a description of excava- 
tions carried out at the site by him and by Major Mead. On the age of 
the temple, he voiced disagreement with Rajendralal Mitra, who had 
dated the temple to about 200 BcE, as well as with James Fergusson, 
who placed it as late as the fourteenth century. According to Cunning- 
ham, the temple that stood at Bodh Gaya was essentially the same that 
Xuan Zang had seen in the seventh century. He believed it had been 
subsequently repaired but not rebuilt. While clearing the area around 
the temple, he discovered a raised promenade outside the northern 
wall. Other important finds included the Vajrasana, coins and pre- 
cious stones inside the temple.!?? Between 1880 and 1884 Beglar was 
assigned to supervise restoration work at the Bodh Gaya temple. Apart 
from conducting survey work, the archaeological surveyors were sup- 
posed to play the role of professional advisers to local governments 
and administrations, offering advice on the preservation and repair of 
historical monuments. The work of repair was to be carried out by the 
Public Works Departments. 

Cunningham's reports of Bodh Gaya from this period are filled with 
contempt for the Shaiva Mahant who was in charge of the Mahabodhi 
Temple at the end of the nineteenth century, by which time both the 
tree and the temple structure had deteriorated considerably. Cunning- 
ham further lamented about how Buddhist art of Bodh Gaya, which 
could originally be compared to that of Greece, had now degraded to 
be replaced by the *bestiality" and *obscenity" of Hindu sculptures. 
He also criticised the ignorance of the locals, who used the site's stones 
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as building materials and in this way reiterated the colonial pretext 
of native apathy and hence a need for conservation. Once again the 
recurrent narratives of authenticity, origin, the true identity of a struc- 
ture before Hindu take-over and the recovery of a primary moment 
of creation were harped upon. Despite this, few efforts were made 
to preserve the fabric of Bodh Gaya, for at this time the purview of 
archaeology was limited to collection of artefacts and “restoring” it to 
its original *Buddhist" character. 

The second site where Cunningham intervened was the ancient city 
of Rajgir. He was determined to settle the question of the identification 
of the Sattaparni cave, where the First Buddhist Council had been held 
after the Buddha's death. He, however, wrongly reiterated his identifi- 
cation of the Son-Bhandar cave with the Sattaparni cave. 

The site of Sultanganj near Bhagalpur was perhaps one of the few 
sites which were systematically excavated by Cunningham. Here he 
identified and excavated a brick stupa, drew attention to a large num- 
ber of stone seats or stools found at all ancient Buddhist sites and sug- 
gested that these may have functioned as primitive chairs for monks.!% 
He noted that they were currently being worshipped by local inhabit- 
ants as *Goreyas' or spirits. 

Beglar identified ancient remains at Dharawat, north of the Barabar 
Hills, in Gaya district as Xuan Zang's Gunamati monastery. Cunning- 
ham carried out excavations here to reveal walls and sculptures associ- 
ated with a monastery. On the hill above the monastery he excavated a 
stupa which yielded a number of clay seals bearing Gupta characters. 
The discovery of a single punch-marked coin at the site was proof 
enough for Cunningham of its great antiquity. 134 

Cunningham visited several ancient Hindu brick temples in the then 
Gaya district at Deo Markandeya, Mahadeopur and Deo Barunark. 
He described Deo Markandeya village as being situated on a mound 
*which is thickly covered with broken bricks and pottery, the latter 
being chiefly glazed with a shining black." This reference suggests it 
might be a Northern Black Polished Ware site. He described a very 
curious temple at Mahadeopur which was twelve-sided at the base and 
square at the top. At Deo Barunark, Cunningham found an inscription 
on one of the temple pillars and dated it to the latter half of the seventh 
century, suggesting that the temple itself was two or three centuries 
older. According to Cunningham, this was very important evidence as 
it proved the use of the arch in the fourth and fifth centuries prior to 
the coming in of Muslim builders. 

From Volume 3 of the Archaeological Survey Reports, there is regular 
material on inscriptions: lists, facsimiles, translations and discussions. 
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The report for 1871-1872 lists inscriptions found at Bodh Gaya, Gaya 
and other places. On the basis of evidence in inscriptions and medieval 
literary sources, Cunningham constructed a genealogy of the Pala kings 
of Bihar and Bengal, and a more ambitious genealogical lists relating to 
the history of Magadha from the Shishunagas to the Palas.!56 

Cunningham also recognised the importance of photographic docu- 
mentation of sites and as the Director General of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey India he emphasised towards this. The survey reports were 
accompanied by photographs, many of which were taken by Beglar. 
Cunningham himself was personally involved in the task of helping 
the government to acquire photographs and negatives from various 
individuals. 

It is easy to depreciate the work done by Cunningham: the over 
concentration upon Buddhist distributions and the frequent technical 
incompetence; yet his contributions cannot be певагед. 137 Under Cun- 
ningham, archaeology in India for the first time came to be adopted 
within the purview of a formal state structure. His research and meth- 
odology marked a break from the earlier notion of history writing which 
focused on tracing the geography of the Puranas and the Epics. In addi- 
tion to the archaeology of Buddhism, he and his colleagues established 
other branches of archaeology such as numismatics and epigraphy. Cun- 
ningham succeeded in an extensive yet comprehensive cataloguing and 
documentation of archaeological data since he made personal visits to 
a large number of sites, which helped in unfolding the geography of 
ancient India around which a lot of subsequent research was carried. 

The greatest flaw with Cunningham's methodology was the lack of 
conservation for standing monuments within their local surroundings. 
In a number of cases the structures were dismembered and removed 
from their location to be displayed in museums, to be permanently dis- 
placed from their original context. Trenches were often left open lead- 
ing to denudation of the ancient remains. Sculptures, coins, artefacts 
and all that was portable was carried away as a relic for a personal 
collection or to museums in Calcutta or Britain. 


Rewriting the past 


Through the above survey, I have attempted to highlight the different 
representative perspectives in the late eighteenth to early nineteenth 
century towards religious architecture and iconography for sites of 
South Bihar. Texts remained crucial to the study of religion and text 
based archaeology came in vogue. The main thrust was to discover the 
“Buddhist” sites and monuments as mentioned in textual traditions 
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and establish a history of Buddhism in India. The finding of monu- 
ments and antiquities relating to other faiths remained only incidental 
to the project. Sites, standing structures and sculptures came to be 
studied in terms of style, chronology and political patronage. In the 
pursuit to unravel the ‘original’, ‘pure’ variety of Buddhism the inter- 
connectivity between the different chronological periods was lost and 
the focus remained on a certain “moment” in history without taking 
into account its logical connection with the other periods. 

Text based archaeological interventions altered the understanding 
of structures and icons as merely being abodes of gods and objects of 
artistic appreciation. Colonial understanding of religion followed a 
Christianised model that strongly emphasised theistic beliefs, exclu- 
sivity and a fundamental dualism between the human world and 
the transcendental world of the divine.'^? It redefined the nature of 
Indic religions as devoid of social participation and ritual interaction 
between the deity and the devotee. 

The shrine became a monument, static and representative of the 
religious beliefs of the past; as such their participation in the living 
faith and traditions were side-lined. The sacred landscape of South 
Bihar underwent radical transformation altering not just the nature 
of the site but shifting its location from within religious networks to 
being fossils from the past and mirrors of an ancient civilization. In the 
pre-colonial period, religious architecture was an important indicator 
of the interaction with diverse groups of people: the ritual specialist, 
devotees, artists and patrons just to name a few. The sacred landscape 
dotted with a series of shrines formed a part of pilgrimage networks 
that provided connectivity and mobility both locally and within the 
region. The crucial element in the Asian landscape was the shrine and 
it is important to situate it in a social context and to unravel the mul- 
tiple levels at which sacred sites interacted with a diverse range of 
communities and negotiated between тћеве. 15" 

In this project, to view history within pre-defined parameters, sacred 
sculptures were relegated to a position of being merely objects from 
the past. Sculptures came to be understood as illustrative of texts, 
viewed for their aesthetics and placed within cycles of artistic develop- 
ments. Just as was the case with the shrines, there was an interest only 
in early sculptures for the later developments were seen as degenerate 
and corrupt. Even though inscriptions were seen as valuable evidence 
from the past, the sculptures on which inscriptions were sometimes 
placed remained in oblivion. 

Such studies projected a rather limited understanding of the past 
and also defined the trajectories for future scholarly research, much 
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of which persists even today. What happened to the sites, monuments 
and sculptures once they were ‘discovered’? What are the parameters 
within which religious sculptures are studied? Is it judicious to con- 
tinue viewing the structures and sacred sites of Bihar as only belong- 
ing to one religion? Can the artistic and cultural feats of Bihar only be 
viewed through a Buddhist construct of the past? 

James Fergusson wrote: *from its very nature it is evident that sculp- 
ture can hardly be as important as architecture as an illustration of the 
progress of the arts, or the affinities of nations." 16° This is precisely the 
way in which sculptures are viewed that I hope to correct in the succeed- 
ing chapters and offer alternate ways of looking at religious iconogra- 
phy. The next chapter shifts the focus on looking at sculptures within 
the precincts of early museums in Bihar and how museums through 
their displays, labelling and cataloguing defined the colonial narratives 
on religion and religious sites. Sculptures came to be displayed devoid 
of any architectural context or communities of worshippers; just as the 
sites from which they came, sculptures became relics of the past. 
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2 Making of museums 


A potsherd dug up and placed in a museum with a label identifying and 
dating it, becomes a specimen along with thousands of others, which 
establishes for the archaeologist a history.! 


The intellectual campaign initiated by the British government in India 
in the nineteenth century, found its logical fulfilment in the establish- 
ment of institutions and academic disciplines which systematised this 
knowledge pool and laid the foundations for the development of new 
disciplines such as, archaeology and art history. Museums in India 
emerged as one such type of institution. 

As I discussed in the previous chapter, the surveys and explorations 
both individual and those sponsored by the Company led to the detailed 
identification and listing of religious sites of South Bihar. The sites also 
yielded a great mass of antiquities such as sculptures, architectural frag- 
ments and inscriptions. Archaeology as a discipline in India, which was 
still in its incipient stage, provided no answers or policy on what was to 
be done with these relics and artefacts. One route for these, and prob- 
ably also the more favoured one was that they became a part of the 
private collections of the Company officials. It was an unwritten but 
well understood deal that the early archaeologists and explorers appro- 
priated what they “discovered.” A large part of these were shipped to 
Britain as souvenirs of the Empire which had been established. During 
this long journey overseas, sculptures were often lost, at other instances 
sat in the packing boxes and crates in which they had been shipped or 
found a place in the British Museum.? A second option which subse- 
quently developed was to keep the sculptures and relics within India to 
educate the native population about their history and religion through 
these visual tools. The museums which evolved became store houses 
but more importantly also served as archives of knowledge. 
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I return here to Bernard Cohn's instance of the potsherd and trace 
how religious sculptures get transformed into museum specimens. In 
the life history of sacred icons, the museum became the first step in its 
spatial relocation from the sacred to profane; in its temporal reloca- 
tion as a motif from the past to the present and more so in a shift from 
being a cult object to an exhibition piece. In the case of colonial muse- 
ums, the didactics of labelling, classifying and cataloguing objects had 
still not been codified and in this entire process the original identity, 
purpose and the ritual context of these sculptures was often lost. 

In the present chapter I argue that museums and private collections 
in the early twentieth century emerged as cultural texts which present 
the point of intersection between the colonial past and the post-colonial 
present. The museum itself becomes a subject of study since it was 
subjected to the same historical influences as the historical narrative 
it was expected to present. The colonial museum was meant to be a 
channel to educate the Indian visitors about their ancient past; how- 
ever, as we shall see, it became a showcase of Orientalism and impe- 
rialistic ambitions and played a central role in the *project of cultural 
“improvement” of the colony.”? 

The first museum in India, the Indian Museum at Calcutta, was estab- 
lished in 1814 as an imperial archive to provide a visual documentation 
and dissemination of knowledge about India, its *ancient" culture, 
history and religion. The Indian Museum emerged essentially out of the 
collection of specimens at the Asiatic Society of Bengal; a result of cen- 
turies of survey, exploration and amateur collections by colonial officers 
and surveyors. The collection of the Asiatic Society had been haphazard 
and erratic, hence the main thrust behind the establishment of the Indian 
Museum was to scientifically classify and systematically present the avail- 
able material so that it could be *mined for knowledge."^ Having been 
established as the central storehouse of antiquities and objects hoarded 
from sites across the Subcontinent, the Museum’s vast collection later 
motivated the establishment of other regional and provincial museums 
in India. The Indian Museum was also prioritised as the most legitimate 
repository of the country's antiquities, delegitimising the claims of metro- 
politan museums in the West; if excavated structures could not be safely 
retained on-site, the argument was that the antiquities should at least 
remain within the territorial bounds of India.? The Indian Museum and 
later the provincial museums hence formally became custodians for the 
care and conservation of ancient monuments and antiquities against 
vagaries of nature, human vandalism, theft and sale. 

The main issue under discussion here is how the colonial museum 
interpreted and organised this collection of treasure troves and 
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curiosities into a systematic pool of information. There were different 
approaches through which meanings were framed around exhibits. 
The first and the most convenient was the use of religious denomina- 
tion and relics of a particular religion were arranged around myths, 
personalities and the great moments of the mythological universe. The 
second visual strategy was that sculptures and artefacts were placed 
as illustrations to texts and the value of sculptures was measured by 
how true a representation of the text they were able to present. Reli- 
gious texts and mythologies were thoroughly read and sculptures were 
placed as portrayal of the texts thus concretising a visual cannon. A 
third kind of display arrangement was around the great epochs of his- 
tory and dynastic achievements where artefacts were grouped under 
broad chronological and dynastic labels. Royal patronage seemed to 
provide the only kind of explanation for the production of art with no 
lay participation. A cyclic progression to Indian art was presented with 
apogee points of great ages and dark ages and styles of execution and 
aesthetics became the only criteria of analysis. 

Most importantly such an interpretation of art attached a primacy to 
sculptures as representative of each age and of Indian’s art heritage. So 
much so that ancient sculptures came to dominate over medieval min- 
iature paintings. *The field of early archaeology, however, remained 
dominated by an antiquarian attitude, which valued the most ancient 
over the medieval." The museum, thus intended to be a new centre of 
disciplinary knowledge, actually formalised the disciplines of archae- 
ology and iconographic studies in India and fixed the narratives within 
which sacred icons came to be comprehended. 

Iendeavour here to trace the history of collecting, institutionalisation 
of museum practices and the consequent evolution of an art-historical 
scholarship for Bihar in the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. I 
discuss how modes of display and cataloguing in colonial museums 
of Bihar defined a certain way in which sacred sculptures came to be 
perceived and the field of iconography developed. Religious sculpture 
became the yardstick to measure Bihar's artistic feat while the museum 
space came to exhibit a unidirectional, chronological, dynastic and 
geographical evolution of sculptural art prohibiting any interpretation 
which went beyond the scope of style and aesthetics. 

I begin the chapter by examining the case studies of two private 
collections from South Bihar: The Bodh Gaya Mahant collection and 
the private museum of AM Broadley in Bihar Sharif. I have chosen 
to discuss these two collections in particular for the large number of 
religious icons and architectural fragments they contain; and more 
importantly, because the original provenance for a majority of these 
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relics is not known, it has significantly altered the way in which we 
now study some of these sites such as Nalanda and Bodh Gaya. I 
juxtapose these two collections in terms of their spatial location, the 
sacred versus the profane; how the display, meaning and interpretation 
of each of the objects in the collections were determined by their loca- 
tion, and the eventual fate of both these collections. While the images 
in the Mahant's collection are all enshrined irrespective of their reli- 
gious affiliation; they remain securely locked away from public view- 
ing. The Broadley Collection however continued to move around and 
the point of dissolution of this Collection in the early twentieth century 
is the starting point of the establishment of museums in Bihar. I will 
discuss the circumstances behind the foundation of two of the earliest 
museums in Bihar, the Patna Museum and the Nalanda Museum; the 
history of their acquisitions and how the display and nomenclatures of 
sacred sculptures within the museums determined studies of iconogra- 
phy. The chapter will conclude by examining the works of HD Sanka- 
lia and Stella Kramrisch in the early twentieth century and determine 
how their writings have shaped the discourse on sacred arts, especially 
that from Bihar. 


Modes of collecting and preserving 


The official discourse worked on consolidating, documenting and dis- 
playing a visual archive through museums; there were several private 
collections and hoards of images which changed the fate of some sig- 
nificant religious sites of Bihar. I would like to highlight the role of two 
such collections: the first is an assortment of sculptures and architec- 
tural fragments stored in the Bodh Gaya Mahant's compound and the 
second is a collection of sculptures which originally formed a part of 
Broadley's Museum in Bihar Sharif. 

Both these collections include Buddhist and Hindu sculptures, sacred 
motifs and architectural fragments from various sites of South Bihar, 
with little indication of their original provenance or context. I will deter- 
mine how these images through the course of their lives moved from 
sites to museums, from the realm of the sacred to the profane and how 
their current location and modes of display reflect the study of sculp- 
tures and sacred sites where they would have originally been located. 

The Bodh Gaya Mahant's Compound is located on the left bank of 
the Phalgu River, a short walk from the Mahabodhi Temple. 


Next to the Great Temple, which will be noticed further on, the 
largest building in the village is a monastery, or matha. It is situated 
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on the left bank of the Lilajan, in the midst of a garden extending 
over an area of about 20 acres, and surrounded by a high masonry 
wall. It is four storeyed in some parts, but three storeyed all round 
a small quadrangle. The ground floor round the quadrangle is 
faced by a one storeyed verandah built on sculptured monolithic 
pillars on three sides, and on wooden pillars on the fourth side. 
The roofs are low, and the windows very small and few in number; 
but the building is very substantial, and in excellent repair. To the 
north of this there are three two storeyed buildings of moderate 
size, and long ranges of out houses and stables in front on the east. 
On the South there is a commodious three storeyed building called 
Baradwari, with a terrace in front of it." 


The matha as it presently stands is a whitewashed structure and 
gives the appearance of a fort with its high walls and corner turrets. 
One can approach the Compound through an elaborate gateway with 
iron gates, on both sides of which early sculptures and inscriptions are 
seen embedded in the wall. The present structure closely corresponds 
with Buchanan’s descriptions of the site.” 

As recorded by GA Grierson, a magistrate of Gaya in the late nine- 
teenth century, the first Shaiva Mahant, Ghamandi Giri belonging to 
the sect of Giris came to Bodh Gaya sometime in the sixteenth cen- 
тигу.” The site of the Mahabodhi Temple then was largely deserted 
and the shrine overrun by bushes and trees. The Giri sazyasis cleared 
the area and settled down; *The Buddhist temple at the time had no 
priest, nor any worshipper; and such an appropriation of it by a saintly 
hermit in a small village during the Muhamaddan rule was an act 
which none would question."!? Ghamandi Giri was succeeded by his 
chela Mahant Chaitanya Giri (1615-1642), under whom the Mah- 
ants received the right to collect revenues in the area. When the next 
Mahant, Mahadeva Giri, came into office, the present structure of the 
matha was built. Grierson dates the building of the monastery some- 
where between 1642 and 1682. RL Mitra in his record of Bodh Gaya 
reaffirms a similar account of the matha and adds that in 1876 accord- 
ing to a ‘Royal Firman from Shah Alum,’ Mahant Mahadeva Giri 
received the right to collect revenue in the region and that the monas- 
tery was built at about that time. It appears that the Giris received land 
and the rights to rent from land, from a variety of sources. 

What is of particular interest to the present discussion is the archi- 
tectural organisation of the matha. The interiors of the matha are 
organised around a large courtyard at the centre of which is a pavilion 
made of white marble where the Mahant sits on a tiger skin and gives 
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audience to the visitors. The pillars of this pavilion are also embedded 
with sculptural fragments some of which are difficult to date. There is 
also an old well in the courtyard which has now been blocked because 
of lack of maintenance and repair. 

Around the courtyard, the main building is two storied and in some 
places three storied organised as a series of successive pillared veran- 
dah leading to individual rooms suggesting that the building might 
have been constructed in phases. Some of the stone pillars of the veran- 
dah are inscribed or sculpted and are obviously appropriated from 
elsewhere. RL Mitra in his account records *at least 33 pillars (from 
the Mahabodhi temple) attached to the residence of the Mahant.”"! 

Within this courtyard, a part of the ground-floor verandah has 
been fenced off and a heavily secured gate leads into a long chamber. 
The door to the chamber is kept locked, and entry and photography 
is restricted. Inside the chamber is probably the largest collection of 
images and sculptural fragments that I have come across outside of 
a museum. This fascinating collection includes Buddhist and Hindu 
deities, the sculptures are whole or broken along with a large number 


Figure 2.1 Uma Mahesvara icons from Bodh Gaya Mahant's Matha 


Source: Courtesy of Vikas Vaibhav 
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of architectural fragments including lintels, inscriptions and sacred 
motifs. At the heart of the chamber is a shrine where an akbanda 
jyoti is maintained. The sculptures are all embedded in the walls while 
the fragments are scattered about. There has been no thought behind 
the organisation, display or categorisation of images based on their 
religious affiliation; Buddhist and Hindu icons are interspersed and 
no distinction is made between them. Daily worship and offerings 
are made in the Hindu ritual tradition to all images as evident from 
offerings of vermillion, flowers and incense. Uma Mahesvara images 
in various postures abound in this collection and most of these are 
located in the inner chamber or the sanctum with the akhanda jyoti. 

The images are mostly in dark granite and a few in sandstone and 
some of these show evidence of gilding. Scholars contend that all 
of these images came from the Mahabodhi Temple itself, probably 
placed in the niches in the wall of the main temple, but to me they 
appear to have been collected from several shrines. The appropria- 
tion of sculptures and architectural fragments from the Mahabodhi 
Temple complex within the structure and shrine of the matha seemed 
to be a logical process when seen in contemporary light." At a time 
when the Mahabodhi temple might have been largely abandoned and 
a Shaiva matha came to be established in the vicinity, it was only natu- 
ral that the Shaivas appropriated and reused the earlier sacred space 
and sacred motifs. What is remarkable is that the Shaiva sanyasis did 
not attempt to wipe out the earlier religious denomination of the site 
but came to incorporate it within their rituals and modes of worship. 
Buddhist, Vaishnava and Shaiva deities continued to be deified on 
the same footing. It has been contended that the image which is now 
enshrined in the Mahabodhi temple was recovered from the Mahant's 
compound.” 

At what point this appropriation began is difficult to trace and was 
probably an on-going process which took place over centuries. The col- 
lection of Bodh Gaya icons at the Mahant's house is only one instance 
of denuding the Mahabodhi Complex and its environs of its icons. The 
Mahants of Bodh Gaya unlike other Hindus are buried in cemeteries 
rather than cremated and close to the Mahant’s living quarter is a cem- 
etery complex for the monks. Samadbis of two early Mahants are also 
located in front of the Mahabodhi temple itself. The cemeteries are 
marked by several votive stupas used as lingams to indicate their reli- 
gious affiliation to Shaivite monks. Votive stupas used as lingams are 
not unique to Bodh Gaya but can be seen across sites of South Bihar 
often enshrined in modern temples. This once again reflects upon the 
smooth transition in the identity of religious icons from Buddhist to 
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Hindu. *Even at a very concrete level, then, important symbols of the 
two faiths were interchanged with great facility: the genetic relations 
between the two traditions are here instantiated as iconic and material 
fact with no text-based exegetical mediation.” 14 

Owing to the sanctity of the site and the fact that sculptures and 
architectural fragments would have been littered at the site, these were 
very often used by the local people as construction material to build 
their houses, the fragments being used on door steps, lintels and pil- 
lars.? The appropriation of relics and sculptures from Bodh Gaya con- 
tinued into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries once the site was 
“discovered” by British surveyors and archaeologists, an issue which I 
will discuss in a later chapter. 

A second case which significantly altered the fate of several sites 
of South Bihar were the expeditions of another amateur archaeolo- 
gist and explorer, AM Broadley, who surveyed and excavated various 
sites around Nalanda, Rajgir and Bihar Sharif, discussed in the last 
chapter.!ó Like his contemporaries, Broadley concentrated on Buddhist 
remains in pursuit of the original religion and believed Buddhist art “to 
have formed a tout ensemble which Hindu art has never surpassed.” 17 
In the course of his survey and documentation he provides an idea of 
the geography of the region and lists in detail the Buddhist remains of 
the sites but merely skims over the relics of other religions.!? Broadley, 
as was fashionable during his time, followed the routes taken by Fa 
Xian and Xuan Zang and sieved a small area of the then Patna District, 
between the Ganga and the foot of the Rajgir Hills, extending about 
“thirty five miles north to south, and forty from east to west.”!? Dur- 
ing the course of his amateur excavations he collected many sculptures 
and architectural fragments which he then carried off and established 
a museum at the Collector’s Bungalow at Bihar Sharif. Broadley being 
the District Magistrate had the economic means and a large labour 
force including prisoners at his disposal for the excavation of sites.?? 
He dug shafts in stupas hoping to unearth relics, dismantled shrines 
and carried away any slabs, inscriptions, sculptures and doorways 
which interested him.*! He did not just pick up loose fragments ог 
stray sculptures but actually broke down structures to add to his col- 
lection. The large, open air museum which he established was called 
the Bihar Museum. Though he gives no details of his excavations, 
there is a considerable tally of images listed at the end of his book. He 
catalogued some of the artefacts but for a large part of this collection 
of 686 artefacts the original provenance is unknown. *But amateur 
he remained, letting his desire for additions to the collections triumph 
more careful work."?? 
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The Broadley collection continued to move around through his- 
tory where the excavation and collection by Broadley himself was 
just the first step in their displacement. Frederick Asher has traced 
the several relocations which these images have undergone over time 
and how this has altered the history and identity of these images.” 
Asher moreover by tracing the style, chronology, material, etcetera, 
has identified the provenance of 46 of these sculptures now kept in 
the Indian Museum and in the Patna Museum, though the museums 
in question have taken no measures to rectify their labelling and pro- 
posed provenance. 

In 1891 the Government of Bengal decided to transfer the contents 
of the Bihar Museum to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, where some of 
these sculptures were displayed while others stored in the Museum's 
reserve collection. PC Mukherji was appointed as a temporary archae- 
ologist of the Indian Museum and was directed to *(i) remove the 
Broadley collection of ancient sculptures from Behar to Calcutta and 
to assist .. . in their arrangement in the Museum, and (ii) to make an 
investigation into the archaeological remains of Rajgir and Bargaon, 
removing that which ought to be kept in a place of safety and draw- 
ing that which could not be removed . . . 735 sculptures of which 686 
formed the Broadly collection the remaining 49 having been collected 
by himself during his tour.”24 

This relocation caused a second phase of displacement of these 
images; not only from one museum to another but also removing 
them from their original geographical provenance. During this trans- 
fer many images were damaged and broken, so much so that subse- 
quently different fragments of the same sculpture landed up in separate 
museums.?? The larger impact of this was that in the Indian Museum, 
on the display labels and even in the museum register, the provenance 
of these sculptures was listed as *Bihar" indicating the Museum and 
not the site thus losing the original provenance of the objects for ever. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century Theodore Bloch assumed 
the post of First Assistant to the Superintendent of the Indian Museum 
but had little information regarding the 686 sculptures which had been 
brought from Bihar Sharif. Bloch wrote the Museum's new registers 
and in an attempt to bring some order to the chaos he noted that the 
sculptures were from Bihar, meaning Bihar Sharif. This misquotation 
caused further confusion about the provenance and identity of these 
sculptures. 

A large part of the sculptures from the Broadley collection travelled 
further. Once the Patna Museum was founded a significant portion 
of this collection was sent there. These sculptures are still listed in the 
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Patna Museum catalogue as from the Broadley Collection and their 
provenance remains undefined or mentioned as ‘Bihar.’ The Indian 
Museum registers also show that some pieces were given to other 
fledging museums in India, while others were traded for works from 
outside eastern India. Items from the Bihar Museum are now found in 
museums across the world: at Varendra Research Museum, Cleveland 
Museum of Art and the Museum fur Indische Kunst, Berlin. 


Figure 2.2 Uma Mahesvara from Broadley Collection; now at Patna Museum, 
accession no. 7881 


Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 
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The nomenclature of images is often confusing also on account of 
Broadley's limited knowledge of the identity, provenance and faith 
of many sculptures. For instance, Vishnu and Surya have been often 
mentioned as Buddha and Tara as Mayadevi. This confusion was also 
because Broadley had set out on the agenda of identifying the Buddhist 
elements in the topography. Most sculptures of the Broadley collec- 
tion can be dated between the ninth and the eleventh centuries; in a 
few sculptures earlier prevalent styles are evident. Clearly Broadley 
visited some fairly early sites which takes their history further back 
into antiquity. 

It is important to determine the provenance of this group of sculp- 
tures which could throw significant light on the religious history of 
the region and the evolution of iconography. Although the word 
“Bihar” on the Indian Museum labels and registers refer to the place 
where the pieces were first collected, the sculptures clearly came from 
many different sites and some fairly early ones. Determining the pre- 
cise provenance of these sculptures would also bring forward many 
sites with abundant sculptures in the Patna District and would shift 
the focus from a Buddhist centric history focusing on Nalanda, Rajgir 
and Bodh Gaya. Many such sites have not been sufficiently explored, 
and a large number of sculptures are still lying above ground, usually 
in worship in several villages. Asher further questions the fate of sev- 
eral sculptures of the Broadley collection which were transferred to 
the Indian Museum but apparently are no longer there. These sculp- 
tures clearly travelled further on with different identities, history and 
provenance. 

My purpose behind comparing these two collections is many-fold. 
First is the thrust behind the making of the two collections. Both the 
cases show that their acquisition was not logical or sequential but 
rather haphazard. The relics in both cases have been accumulated from 
different sites with no record of their original history or context or pur- 
pose. Second, in both the cases the identities of sculptures as Buddhist 
and Brahmanical do not appear segregated. While Broadley clearly 
was looking for Buddhist remains he also gathered what he felt were 
good examples of artistic feat. Third, the space of display and modes 
of display of both are contrasting. Broadley as an archaeologist and 
collector consciously went about collecting the antiquities as relics of 
the past. The Mahant's collection on the contrary would have been 
more sporadic with a view to collect religious motifs, not initiated by a 
single individual but by the adherents of the faith. While neither of the 
collections showed taxonomy of display, Broadley presented his col- 
lection as in a museum and the Mahant’s collection is displayed more 
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as in a shrine where the images are subject to daily offerings. The con- 
figuration of space defined by both the collections of sacred images is 
hence different, while the Mahant's collection makes the space sacred; 
Broadley's museum was a site of display. 

Despite the juxtaposition in their display and collection, both Broad- 
ley's images and those at the Mahant’s residence have changed the way 
in which the sites from which they would have been appropriated have 
been studied and added another layer of dust to their histories. The 
sites devoid of their motifs present only half the picture. The images 
in the two collections moreover suggest that they have been collected 
from various sites with little idea of their original geographical, chron- 
ological or architectural context. The images have developed a life 
independent of the structures on which they were originally mounted 
and have undergone significant spatial and temporal location. The aes- 
thetics and styles of the icons also suggest that they belong to different 
chronological periods and also different sub-regions. One cannot but 
agree with Asher's observation that even within Bihar there would 
have been different schools of sculptures.?$ 


Museums in Bihar 


To the organisation and development of museums as centre for research 
and education the Government attaches much importance . . . The Impe- 
rial and the majority of the provincial museums contains other sections 
besides the archaeological and are designed to be generally representative, 
in the former case of the Indian empire, in the latter of the province or 
presidency to which they belong. Others are devoted exclusively to antiq- 
uities and have been instituted on important sites for the purpose of safe 
guarding moveable antiquities and exhibiting them to the best advantage 
amid their natural surroundings.?? 


The early decades of the twentieth century saw the establishment of 
two separate museums in Bihar; the Patna Museum was established 
in 1917 as the museum of the newly founded Province of Bihar and 
Orissa and in the same year a site museum came to be established at 
Nalanda to store the antiquities unearthed during excavations there. 
I examine the thrust behind the establishment of the two museums, 
their core collections, and strategies of acquisitions as also the focus on 
developing their collections. I further scrutinise the narratives of dis- 
play and labelling which the museums developed and which reinforced 
the colonial modes of looking at sculptures as foremost indicators of 
artistic development, yet the images were displayed without any indi- 
cation of their original context. Finally, I argue how the museums were 
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not only store houses of the antiquities but also had a larger political 
rhetoric behind their founding. 


Tbe Patna Museum 


The establishment of the Patna Museum, on the one hand, should 
be studied in light of the formation of the new Province of Bihar and 
Orissa, with its capital at Patna, separate from Bengal in 1912 and the 
concerted drive on part of the ASI towards the establishment of local 
and provincial museums for the preservation of antiquities in their 
natural surroundings. Before the formation of the new Province, all 
the excavated remains from the sites of Bihar and Orissa were *exiled" 
to the Indian Museum, Calcutta.?? In the Presidential address on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the new building of the Patna Museum, 
it was remarked with great relief that *much however remained safely 
concealed underground" and could still be excavated and displayed in 
the Patna Museum.?? 

The political circumstances behind the establishment of the new 
Province and its partitioning from Bengal incited a great fervour to 
assert a provincial identity, to create a history for the region and to 
project its artistic and cultural heritage. There could have been no 
better way to do it than highlight the significance of Buddhism and 
that of Bihar as the original birth place of the Buddha. A second mode 
of publicity was based on the personalities of Asoka projected as the 
first ‘Monarch of India’ and the great ambassador of Buddhism and 
his grandfather Chandragupta Maurya, the founder of the Mauryan 
dynasty which formed the first “Indian Empire.” The goal was to glo- 
rify and reconstruct the grandeur of their fabled capital Pataliputra 
recognised as modern day Patna. 

It was against this *backdrop of provincial reconfigurations," *poli- 
tics of place-making" and *provincial self-fashioning"?? in the early 
decades of the twentieth century Bihar that in the first meeting of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society held on the 20 January 1915, 
Dr Sachidanand Sinha moved a resolution that a provincial museum 
and library should be established in the state. The meeting held under 
the Presidentship of the then Lieutenant Governor Sir Charles S Bayley, 
appointed a committee to work out a scheme for the establishment of a 
provincial museum at Patna. It was in fact Charles Bayley who spear- 
headed the movement to carve out a distinct historical identity for 
the newly configured province of Bihar and Orissa and passionately 
led the Bihar and Orissa Research Society towards this. The Society 
set out with the task of collecting objects of archaeological interest, 
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ethnological data and ѕресітепѕ.?! The Museum was expected to 
work in tandem with the Society which would represent the “theoreti- 
cal work of research and criticism on objects of historic or archaeo- 
logical interest, the Museum seeks, gathers up whenever possible, and 
preserves the objects themselves. Functioning thus together, each insti- 
tution is the definite compliment of the other.” 3? 

The Museum was meant to begin as an archaeological and eth- 
nographical museum with the scope of later adding an economic 
section.” The collected antiquities were initially stored in the Com- 
missioner's Bungalow till they became too large to be kept there. In 
1917, the collection was then shifted to a few rooms in the north wing 
of the Patna High Court building where in 1917, Sir Edward Gait 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa formally established the 
Patna Museum with the distinguished ethnologist and anthropologist 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy as the first Curator. With the ever- 
increasing number of exhibits, the museum had to be expanded, as the 
Patna High Court Wing could not accommodate it, and more land was 
needed to construct a new Museum building. 

In 1925, the land for the museum was allocated and a two-storeyed 
building designed by Rai Bahadur Bishnu Swarup was completed in 
1928. The collection and offices of the Museum were shifted there. On 
6 March 1929, the government formally handed over the building to 
the managing committee and on the following day, the then Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa, Sir Hugh Lansdowne Stephenson, inaugurated the 
Museum. In keeping with the rhetoric behind its establishment, out of 
the many proposals it was decided to have the building designed on a 
native style. The Patna Museum building as it now stands is one of the 
best specimens of Indo-Sarcenic style of architecture: Chattri over the 
centre, domes in the four corners and jharoka style windows.” 

The initial collection began with members of the Museum committee 
visiting other provincial museums in search of antiquities.?? A Provin- 
cial Coin Cabinet was also initiated and the Government of India under 
the Treasure Trove Act agreed that the Patna Museum would *have 
precedence over all other institutions in respect of specimens from any 
part of Bihar and Огіѕѕа.”3 The emphasis on the coin collection was 
to establish ancient trade relations and prove the vibrant economic 
networks that Bihar would have been engaged in even at the earliest 
times. CEAW Oldham a British civil servant posted in Bihar presented 
the Museum Coin Cabinet with 129 coins including five ancient sil- 
ver punch-marked coins and one punch-marked coin found at Rajgir.°” 
Other early specimens included two inscribed cannons, musical instru- 
ments and other articles of ethnographic interest along with samples of 
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minerals found in the region, for the geological section. The committee 
looked with great remorse that a great bulk of archaeological finds, 
some of the finest specimens of artistic heritage from Bihar and Orissa 
was in possession of the Indian Museum and from early on there were 
appeals to reclaim this lost treasure.?? 

The beginnings of excavation of the site of Pataliputra in 1913, with 
funding received from Sir Ratan Tata and the excavation of Nalanda 
in 1915 funded by the Royal Asiatic Society (of Great Britain and Ire- 
land), was particularly welcomed since it would add to the collection 
of antiquities from the region. Ratan Tata, however, had funded the 
excavations at Pataliputra with the sole motive to acquire archaeo- 
logical objects for his personal collection. Throughout the period of 
excavation of Pataliputra, the ASI Reports portray this dilemma of 
the archaeologists to find antiquities for Ratan Tata's collection. Yet 
this would go against the spirit of the age of depositing archaeological 
finds in the local museums. Similar was the case at Nalanda where the 
excavations had been organised by the Director General of Archae- 
ology. The theoretical implication was that the excavated antiquities 
would be deposited at the newly founded Site Museum there. At the 
same time the Patna Museum wanted to acquire some of the antiqui- 
ties for its collection to bask in the fame of the “Buddhist University.” 
The lack of display and storage space and the absence of a proper 
museum building were eventually used to plead that some share of the 
excavations be moved to the Patna Museum. 

In 1915 the Museum acquired its most prized possession, the Didar- 
ganj Yakshi, a chance find which became not just the symbol of aes- 
thetic proficiency of the region but subsequently also the ambassador 
of independent India's arts. In 1919, the Bodh Gaya Mahant pre- 
sented a collection of antiquities to the Museum. In the same year, the 
Museum acquired antiquities from Belwa, in North Bihar presented 
by a local Raja, the Maharaja of Hathwa. The antiquities excavated 
by DB Spooner at Basarah, Vaishali in 1911-1912 were given to the 
Museum on approval by the Director of Archaeology in 1919. The 
Basarah antiquities dated to fifth century CE chronologically took back 
the history of the collection and were *displayed in a room kept apart 
for them."?? 

In the following year, 1920, the Mauryan antiquities, excavated at 
Kumrahar in 1912-1913, were acquired by the Museum. Among the 
early collections of the Museum, the most important was the Perse- 
politan like capital, which was found at Bulandibagh by LA Waddel.*° 
This initiated the long association of the Museum with the excava- 
tions of Pataliputra and forged a relationship of mutual dependence 
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where the Museum relied upon the site to add to its cherished ‘Pat- 
aliputra Collection' and the archaeologist working on the site could 
use the Museum space to present their version of Mauryan history. In 
1922-1923 the Museum itself undertook an excavation at Buland- 
ibagh, which brought many interesting objects to the Museum. In 
1926, chance finds in the Patna University campus during a spate of 
construction brought to light 201 antiquities which were presented 
to the Museum by VH Jackson.*! The same year a small excavation 
was undertaken by A Banerji Shastri at Buxar which unearthed a 
series of early terracotta and 15 more antiquities were acquired by the 
Museum.*” 

During 1928-1929 the Museum purchased bronze images of the 
Buddha from Negapatnam in Tanjore. In 1929 a number of Buddhist 
sculptures from Udaygiri and Ratnagiri were brought to the Museum. 
The discovery of the Kurkihar hoard in 1930 was another high point 
when the Museum came to acquire 163 bronze images of Buddha, 
Boddhisatva and other Buddhist and Hindu gods and goddesses. These 
form the most important bronze collection of the early medieval period 
in the Museum. In 1932, 393 terracotta figurines from Mathura were 
purchased. The same year the Museum got quite a few objects from 
Ghorakatora, Rajgir, which was exposed in a small excavation by PC 
Chaudhari. 

Side by side the Museum developed its substantial collection of epi- 
graphs and estampages with the aim that the “public will have an 
opportunity of examining all the important epigraphs from the prov- 
ince in the Provincial Museum.”* In 1919-1920 the Museum got 
plaster of Paris casts of the Bodh Gaya pillars stored in the Indian 
Museum. In addition, copies of inscriptions were made from the sites 
of Rajgir, Bargaon, Tetrawan, Bihar Sharif, Telhana, Jagdishpur, Deo 
Barunark, Gaya and Guneri.** 

Parallel to this, the Museum worked on developing its ethnologi- 
cal collection by accumulation of objects of daily use of people from 
Chota Nagpur, Bhils of Gujarat: samples of minerals from Bihar and 
Orissa; plaster cast of a meteorite which had fallen in the region but 
was stored in the Indian Museum; plaster casts of fruit and vegetables 
of Bihar; tree fossils; samples of craft tradition such as ivory, mirrors, 
textiles, etcetera. The Coin Cabinet made suitable progress with sub- 
stantial additions each year through purchase, gifts and excavations. 
Overall the Museum had a steady growth with a well-represented col- 
lection by the time it shifted into its new building. The only weak 
point, described as the “Cinderella” of the museum was the “Arts 
Section, the reason being that the prices of art treasures have soared 
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so high in the period of our existence that it has been found impossible 
to compete with more affluent purchasers."^ The Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society moreover wanted to exercise extreme caution to take 
steps *to remove to the Museum some of the ancient carvings which 
lies scattered throughout the province, but this is a matter in which we 
must proceed warily, and only in accordance with advise of experts." *ó 
Referring to the earlier generation of scholar-historians, particularly 
Broadley, they said *that great harm was done many years ago by an 
amateur enthusiast who made a large collection of these remains with- 
out keeping any record of the places from which they were taken.”47 

By the end of 1934, the Museum had collected 7,593 archaeological 
objects including stone sculptures, architectural pieces, metal images, 
terracotta, prehistoric objects, inscriptions, seals and sealings, potter- 
ies and numerous varieties of minor antiquities.** KP Jayaswal, the 
then President of the Managing Committee of the Museum, proposed 
to publish a Catalogue of the Antiquities of the Museum. In 1935, 
Stella Kramrisch was commissioned to undertake this work, and she 
submitted the catalogue of stone sculptures, metal images, terracotta 
and some minor antiquities in 1939. The catalogue prepared by Kram- 
risch was however later heavily edited and published by PL Gupta only 
in 1965. 

Looking at the progress of the Museum, the emphasis on the collec- 
tion and display of stone sculptures is obvious. In 1923, the Museum 
purchased a group of Hindu and Buddhist figures in red sandstone 
from Mathura. In the same year Buddhist sculptures were acquired on 
a permanent loan from the Peshawar Museum. In the following year 
the Museum, on loan, acquired objects of daily use and Buddhist stucco 
from Taxila and purchased bronzes of Hindu deities from Nepal.°° In 
1925 the Madras Museum presented a host of Amravati sculptures 
to the Patna Museum.?! In 1928 there was a significant addition to 
the collection by purchase of a number of Buddhist sculptures from 
Mathura?? and Benaras? and subsequently also some Gandharan 
sculptures. In 1929, the Negapatnam bronzes were purchased. 

The progress of the Patna Museum collection is an obvious exam- 
ple of the many tangents that religious sculptures travel losing their 
meanings and context. What is the need for Gandharan sculptures in 
the Patna Museum? What is the context of Tanjore bronzes in this 
Museum? The answers lie in the age old colonial practise of museums 
being illustrative of textual sources and sculptures being the yardstick 
for artistic feats of dynasties. Similar is the stance of presenting relics 
in clearly defined categories juxtaposed against each other: Gandhara 
versus Mathura; Buddhist against Brahmanical; stone vis-à-vis bronzes. 
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The narratives of display at the Patna Museum precisely engage in 
this colonial enterprise along with the need to highlight a Buddhist his- 
tory through sculptural reliefs. In this process the Museum purchased 
samples of images of the Gandhara school, Mathura school and from 
Amravati. A variety of Buddhist figurines are available in stone, ter- 
racotta, stucco and bronzes from sites as varied as Taxila, Mathura, 
Basarah, Bodh Gaya and Amravati, and are used to create a Buddhist 
archaeology and represent events from the life of the historical Bud- 
dha. The aesthetic qualities of the images are emphasised in their labels 
and arrangements where the linear evolution of style as per chronology, 
dynasty and region has been underlined. The sublimity of indigenous 
styles vis-a-vis foreign influence was deduced in all the phases.?” The 
Patna Museum Catalogue outlines, *The strength of the collection of 
stone sculptures in the Patna Museums lies in the insight it affords into 
the validity of traditional Indian form by works belonging to the ‘begin- 
ning’ and to the ‘end’ of the ‘historical’ phase of Indian art. In both these 
is the spontaneity of original work.””? At the same time, keeping in mind 
the construction of a provincial identity the survey of images was meant 
to outline a panorama of sculptural styles from Bihar with three distinct 
periods of artistic proclivity: the Mauryan, the Gupta and the Pala. The 
Museum Catalogue summarises: “The ‘Gupta phase’ can be studied 
in the Patna Museum from its inception in the school of Mathura to 
its fullest responsiveness to stages of spiritual realisation. The copious 
works of the school that flourished under Pala and Sena rule in Bihar 
and Bengal are shown in one of the earliest definitely dated works.” 

Similar was the case with terracotta and bronzes. The narratives 
around geography, stylistic influence and purpose have been high- 
lighted by the accumulation of sculptures from different sites of North 
India such as Mathura, Sravasti, Kausambi and Taxila apart from 
those from the sites of Bihar. The terracotta has been presented in com- 
parison with stone sculptures to analyse “stylistic mutation,” “relative 
chronological connection,” “foreign influence,” and suggest parallels 
“from several sites of pre-historic date in and outside India.”°” 

In the early years, the Bihar and Orissa Research Society in their 
attempt to establish an indigenous history strove to create a sequence 
from stone age to copper to bronze for Bihar. For the Ethnological 
section of the Museum, the Society had focussed on collecting stone, 
copper and bronze implements which abound in the South Bihar and 
Chota Nagpur region.?? Lack of adequate evidence had, however, pre- 
vented the making of a complete sequence; “no bronze weapons or 
implements have yet been found there are not yet sufficient grounds 
to predicate the existence of a bronze age following the copper age." ^? 
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Another attempt to assert the provincial identity was the prepara- 
tion of an Antiquarian Map of Bihar and Orissa in 1918 under the 
instructions of the Lieutenant Governor. The map depicted places with 
monuments and ruins in a variety of colours to distinguish the various 
classes of remains such as Pre-Historic, Buddhist, Hindu, Jain, etcet- 
era. The map for each division was to be prepared and ruins later than 
1700 were not included.” 

The establishment of the Patna Museum was almost hand in hand 
with the exploration and subsequently excavation of Mauryan sites 
at Kumrahar, Bulandibagh and several others all within the city limits 
of modern day Patna. The Museum display provided the visual testi- 
mony for all of the colonial theories. The Greek and Chinese textual 
sources which the British archaeologists heavily relied on were given 
a visual illustration, the grandeur of a vanished civilisation could be 
displayed within the Museum space, and foreign influence of Greeks, 
Romans and Achemenidians in Pataliputra could be highlighted and 
documented. The ancient glories of India, its pristine Buddhist universe 
and the corrupt practices of medieval Hinduism all came to be organ- 
ised within this space. Archaeology and iconography as disciplines 
were shaped through museum practices to recover India's past. But in 
this process, archaeological finds, especially sculptures, became relics, 
devoid of meaning and context, engaged in a project of recovery of 
the ancient past. 

The Bihar and Orissa Research Society hence summarised the aims 
of the Museum as: “With our well- lit and restful galleries, the student 
and scholar should find ample material for instruction and further 
investigation. They will find arrayed before them a small but inter- 
esting panorama of exhibits ranging from the pre-historic fossil tree 
through the Pre-Dravidian and Pre-Aryan periods to the relics of the 
Vaisbali Republic and on to the Mauryan Period when Hindustan was 
virtually ruled from Pataliputra, the site of modern Patna, by Chan- 
dragupta and the great Asoka 300 years before Christ. Thence they 
may proceed to the Sunga period, to the Kusbana of the Christian Era 
and to the medieval period. If copper plates interest them, they will 
find such objects from 6th to 15tb century Ap. If it is coins they seek, 
they will find specimens from the Sth century вс to recent times. "6 


Nalanda Museum 


The Nalanda Museum came to be established in 1917 essentially to 
house the antiquities excavated from Rajgir, Nalanda and other sites 
in the vicinity. The focus on preventing the removal of antiquities from 
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the proximity of the site was a priority behind the establishment of this 
Site Museum.” 

The antiquities excavated at Nalanda were first housed in a bun- 
galow meant to serve as a rest house for the Archaeological Depart- 
ment. One of the rooms was fitted with wooden racks and show cases 
in which the antiquities were deposited. In a letter to the Secretary 
Education Department, Government of Bihar and Orissa dated to 
1921, Dr Hirananda Shastri requisitioned for improved facilities to 
this incipient Museum: *As the number of finds has considerably 
increased arrangement is being made to utilize another room likewise. 
The antiquities which are being exhibited or deposited to these rooms 
are not only valuable from an archaeological point of view but many 
of them possess considerable intrinsic value as well. At the same time 
most of them are easily portable. The bungalow lies out of the way at a 
distance from the adjoining villages and hamlets and its rooms are not 
at all strong. On this account it seems not only desirable but essential 
to make early arrangements for the protection of the bungalow or the 
antiquities it accommodates.” 

The Museum currently has more than 13,000 antiquities in its pos- 
session out of which only 350 are displayed in its four galleries. The 
antiquities can be dated between the fifth and the twelfth centuries and 
have been collected from the ruins of the Monastic Complex, from 
the neighbouring villages, from Rajgir and other sites in the vicinity. 
Other antiquities from the sites have been stored at the Patna Museum, 
the National Museum, New Delhi and the Indian Museum including 
parts of the Broadley collection, much of which came from Nalanda 
and its vicinity. Some bronzes from Nalanda were transferred to the 
Patna Museum in 1929 on a permanent loan while the Indian Museum 
houses antiquities which had been a part of the Broadley collection. 
The National Museum meanwhile acquired antiquities from Nalanda 
“after selected works, including several Nalanda bronzes, were sent to 
London for exhibition in 1947-48 honouring India’s independence.” 64 
When they were returned to India, they came to form the core collec- 
tion of the National Museum in New Delhi, established post-indepen- 
dence in 1949 as representative of India's art and heritage. The images 
have hence travelled as museum pieces serving as relics of the past and 
as objets d' art without any geographical or historical context. 

The antiquities when housed in the rest house had no scheme of 
display due to constraints of space. The new Museum building, once it 
was built, was organised into four galleries. The thrust of the Museum 
is to highlight the Buddhist antecedents of Nalanda though it has a 
substantial portion of Hindu and Jain images in its collection. The 
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First Gallery houses Hindu, Buddhist and Jain sculptures; of the four 
show cases, three have Buddhist images and one dedicated to the Hindu 
deities. The Second Gallery displays miscellaneous objects unearthed 
during excavations in the Monastic Complex and includes seals and 
sealings, ornaments, terracotta, stucco figurines, tools and implements 
and other objects of every-day use. The Third Gallery displays Nalanda 
bronzes including sacred images. The Fourth Gallery contains inscrip- 
tions and sculptures belonging to the ‘Pala Period’ and concentrates on 
‘Buddhist’ antiquities.6? 

The Museum was meant to be a ‘Site Museum’ and is still an 
Archaeological Museum under the ASI. The current display, labelling 
and cataloguing of artefacts, still reflects colonial taxonomies. The 
labels provide basic information giving the name, approximate date, 
material and location of find. *Even today the Nalanda museum car- 
ries much of the original function – that is as a storehouse for the 
works excavated at the site. There is no sense of Nalanda as a living 
space in which sculptures performed a function.” Despite being a 
Site Museum the antiquities show no connection with the actual site in 
terms of architectural location giving details of the find spot. Neither 
does the signage in the Monastic Complex give examples of antiqui- 
ties found there, and now present in the Museum. The ASI published 
a guide in 1933 to provide information to visitors on details of the site 
but once again failed to establish this crucial connection between the 
site and its artefacts in the Museum. 

The original scope of the Museum, when established by the ASI, as 
it still is, can be gathered from A Ghosh’s A Guide to Nalanda.9" The 
focus of the Museum is on establishing the Buddhist identity of the 
site especially through the sacred images and motifs. The Guide makes 
a survey of the different categories of objects found from Nalanda 
including stone images, stone inscriptions, copper plates, brick inscrip- 
tions, sealings and plaques, coins, bricks and pottery yet the focus of 
the Museum is on the Buddhist images and a very small fraction of 
Hindu images have even been listed.6?* The images and other antiqui- 
ties from Nalanda have been organised under dynastic labels with the 
“Gupta Period' as the beginning and “Pala Period' as a phase of last 
artistic interlude before the final collapse of the site due to Muslim 
invasions. The aspect of ‘Tantric’ religion and Nalanda being crucial in 
its development has been highlighted. Religion and art from Nalanda 
have been referred to as being the point of contact and export of artis- 
tic and religious influences to South East Asia and to Tibet. The colo- 
nial categorisation of the Buddhist and Brahmanical faith in conflict 
with each other are obvious by the use of sculptural example such as 
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the Trilokavijaya.°? At the same time there is no attempt to provide 
any context for the large number of Hindu images found at the site. 


From temple to shed 


Through my discussion of early collections and museums of Bihar in 
the previous sections, I have endeavoured to highlight how archae- 
ological practices which aimed at conservation and preservation of 
archaeological sites and relics, by the very nature of their practice, 
proved detrimental in the presentation of a complete picture of the 
site. Despite the emphasis on in site preservation of artefacts and over- 
all maintenance of sites, sacred images, motifs and architectural frag- 
ments continued to be removed and relocated. The institution of the 
museum itself played havoc with the original context of images. By 
building up certain narratives of display, labelling and cataloguing reli- 
gious images lost their sacred powers to become heritage objects ready 
to receive visitors in the sterile condition of the museums. 

During this journey from sites to museums was also a stage of sculp- 
tures being heaped together in sculptural sheds very often mentioned 
in reports of the ASI, susceptible to theft, breakage and environmental 
degradation. 

Spooner writes in the ASI Annual Report for the Eastern Circle 
1912-1913, *My object of visiting this (Deo Barunark) place was to 
inspect the site of the proposed shed for containing sculptures. The 
shed since my visit has been constructed. . . . Quite a number of well 
sculpted idols are lying about, and a few stone mandapa columns, two 
of which are inscribed, are in front of one of the temples. Everything 
of value will now be placed in the shed and will be taken care of." He 
further added that since the older shed was small, it did not provide 
enough space for the great quantities of sculptures from the site to be 
displayed and *hundreds of others are stacked in heaps in the shed." 
More importantly *anyone can remove at pleasure," in addition to the 
fact that the “present one is not ever burglar proof: anyone can eas- 
ily climb in over the railings, which are set in the openings, and take 
whatever he likes." 

One of the most significant examples is the complete destruction of 
the series of stucco recovered from Maniyar Math in Rajgir, one of the 
earliest in South Bihar. The excavated reliefs were stored in an open air 
shed, exposed to harsh climatic condition resulting in the disappear- 
ance of significant archaeological evidence. The Annual Report of the 
ASI Bengal Circle of 1903 reports how Buddhist and Hindu images 
from Patharghata Hills had similarly been removed to Kahalgaon and 
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preserved at a large house of a European zamindar, one Mr Barnes.” 
There was also a small cannon with a short inscription in the collec- 
tion. The Report of 1914-1915 added that the cannon was presented 
to the collection of the Bihar and Orissa Museum, what happened to 
the images is not known.” 

Equally appalling was the situation at Bodh Gaya, despite consider- 
able British interest at the site. The ASI Report states *Bodh Gaya is 
a place of surpassing interest to the student of Buddhism as well as of 
Indian archaeology. The monuments at this place range in date from 
the earliest times of which any remains are extant in the country; and 
although the most important of these have been described elaborately 
by many writers the locality always still awaits systematic exploration 
to yield its buried treasures. Reports of sculptures and antiquities from 
the locality being sold to pilgrims and visitors by various people are 
not infrequent. Steps have been taken in the past to prevent such traf- 
fic and an overseer with a staff of a few chaukidars is stationed there 
for the purpose. But it appears that more vigilance is needed on the 
part of these people to ensure complete safety to the monuments and 
antiquities in their charge.” 7? 

It was the British who, in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centu- 
ries, defined how the value and the meanings of the objects produced 
or found in India were determined. They created a system of classifica- 
tion which determined what was valuable, that which would be pre- 
served as monuments of the past, that which was collected and placed 
in museums, that which could be bought and sold, that which would 
be taken from India as mementoes and souvenirs. The display and 
nomenclature used in museums were also reflected in the disciplines of 
archaeology, art history and iconography and established the scholar- 
ship around how religious sculptures were to be studied. “Each phase 
of the European effort to unlock the secret of the Indian past called 
for more and more collecting, more and more systems of classification, 
more and more building of repositories for the study of the past and 
the representation of the European history of India.””* 

| have emphasised how “colonialism, its ideologies and power rela- 
попѕ”” came to influence the ways in which objects are understood, 
how when sacred icons became idols, *removed from their contexts, 
and subjected to appropriation and exhibition,""6 their meanings 
underwent radical changes. “Wrested from popular devotion and 
disinvested of all sacred connotations" religious sculptures as static 
and isolated museum objects became a statement of art and of icono- 
graphic tradition.” Sacred and profane came to be looked upon by 
British archaeologists and historians as two diametrically opposite and 
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fixed categories with no interaction between the two. Once sculptures 
were recovered from archaeological sites and placed in museums, there 
was little thought given to the issues of purpose of sacred sculptures or 
patronage or devotion. 

At this point I would also like to add a small note on various collec- 
tions which have moved outside of India. Claudine Bautze-Picron has 
written extensively on one such collection at the Museum fur Indische 
Kunst, Berlin. The Museum has a substantial repository of sculp- 
tures, architectural fragments and glazed tiles from various sites from 
Bihar and Bengal that entered the collection between 1876 and 1879. 
By looking at the original catalogues of the Museum she has traced the 
various acquisitions and the agents behind these acquisitions. Amongst 
the many names, RL Mitra played a significant role in sending these 
objects from the original sites to the Museum in Berlin. Mitra travelled 
extensively in the region and amongst his many writings is a seminal 
monograph on Bodh Gaya. The collection includes sculptures from 
various sites: Bodh Gaya, Munger, Lakhi Serai, Gaya, and even some 
pieces from Broadley's Museum. There are at least two Uma Mahesvara 
images from Munger in this collection."? Claudine Bautze-Picron men- 
tions names of several individuals who were private collectors, doctors 
or even travellers who visited the region in the late nineteenth century 
and either carried back specimens of sculptures or acted as brokers 
in the transfer of sculptures from temples to museums outside of the 
country. The collection at the Museum for Indische Kunst, Berlin, is 
just one example of this process of relocation and de-contextualisation 
of relics and artefacts. There are several other Museums and private 
collections which acquired sculptures from the temple sites and what 
is significant here is that colonial officers, surveyors and archaeologists 
were not the only people acting as brokers in this process. Nor can we 
estimate the quantity of sacred icons of sacred icons which left the sites 
to have lost their geographical and ritual identity. 


Preserving colonialism 


By tracing the many trajectories sacred images travelled and the many 
identities they adorned I have outlined the role of museums, private 
collections and modes of exhibitions developed to promote the colo- 
nial project to present a *certain history" of their Indian Empire. The 
visual documentation of the religious history of India created through 
the interpretation of sites and objects during colonial times also have 
their reverberation in current studies and displays. I illustrate this pro- 
cess in the next section, in which I discuss the writings of archaeologist 
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HD Sankalia andart historian Stella Kramrisch to discuss how museum 
collections and sites from which they were recovered, have been pro- 
jected in archaeological discourse, art historical writings and studies in 
iconography even in the twentieth century. 

Hasmukh D Sankalia wrote his Masters” Thesis on the ancient Bud- 
dhist University of Nalanda which he submitted to the Bombay Uni- 
versity in 1932. It was later published in 1934. Sankalia's methodology 
is primarily textual but the significance of his work lies in his ability to 
corroborate texts with architectural lay-out, ground plans and mate- 
rial evidence gathered from the site. His work not only popularised 
Nalanda in the early years of its formal excavation by the ASI but 
he also used iconography as a field of knowledge and as a source to 
understand the site. 

Sankalia identifies the archaeological site of Nalanda as that of a 
Buddhist University and elaborates upon *the meaning of the word 
university to its Latin original, which roughly meant a community of 
teachers and scholars.”®° He thus compares this European connota- 
tion of a University with traditional modes of learning in India and 
derives *Nalanda University" as a *Buddhist University" that thrived 
under royal patronage. Sticking to this dynastic appellation he traces 
the evolution of the University complex under each dynasty and ruler 
and then supports this theory with epigraphic evidence. *From the 
account of Hieun Tsang it appears that there were at least six colleges 
at Nalanda. For each king, beginning from Kumaragupta I down to 
Harsa, built a vihara or sangrahama at Nalanda. And if we include a 
vihara built by Balaputradeva, King of Suvarnadvipa, there would be 
seven, "5! 

There are two sets of writings that Sankalia uses for his study of 
Nalanda, the first being the records of the two Chinese pilgrims Fa 
Xian and I Tsing and second being the accounts of Taranath, a Tibetan 
monk who visited Nalanda around the thirteenth century. Based on 
the memoirs of the Chinese travellers, Sankalia explores the physical 
lay-out of the “University complex," as the “greatest centre of Bud- 
dhist learning," dotted with monasteries, temples, kitchen, dining halls 
and so on. He also emphasises upon the sacredness of the site itself; 
*Nalanda before it became an educational institution was imbued 
with the holy memories of the Buddha. Even before the Buddha, it was 
the place where Mahavira had met Gosala. Among the many places 
that the Buddha carried his Holy propaganda, Nalanda remained a 
unique place. Buddha had visited the place with his favourite disci- 
ple Ananda."*? On a critical note, Sankalia, however, concedes that 
like most other sites in India the antiquity, glamour and sacredness of 
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Nalanda is often reasserted by the popular belief that the “University” 
was founded by Asoka.”? 

For information on Nalanda in the medieval period, Sankalia refers 
to the accounts of Taranath on the basis of which he concludes its 
pre-eminence as a Tantric centre, *From references in Tibetan sources 
to Nalanda as a great centre of Tantric learning, or to a person as a 
professor of Tantra at Nalanda, and also from a number of books, 
evidently Tantric, ascribed to the Pandits of Nalanda in Chinese, it 
would appear that Tantra was, perhaps a very popular subject with 
students and professors at Nalanda.”** He argues that the form of 
Tantricism which he associates with *Sakti worship" which was prev- 
alent at Nalanda had its origins amongst the various religions and even 
philosophical practices that were followed by the Hindus as well as 
Buddhists. One can thus imagine a religious milieu with considerable 
fluidity between Buddhism and Hinduism. He describes the Tantricism 
practiced at Nalanda as a form of Buddhism distinct from *primitive 
Buddhism" but based on the *recital of mantras and dharanis, practise 
of yoga, and Samadhi and lastly, worship of not only Buddha in dif- 
ferent mudras but even worship of gods and goddess.” He believes 
that this change in doctrine came with social compulsions where the 
laity could follow the faith yet was allowed liberty of action which was 
forbidden in the original Buddhist doctrine. 

It is here that Sankalia uses religious icons found from Nalanda to 
reinforce his theories on the antiquity and pre-eminence of the site as 
that of a Buddhist University and its eventual transformation into a 
Tantric centre. He pre-supposes that the very large number of images 
in bronze and stone, in a variety of forms and cultic traditions found 
from Nalanda, suggest that the images in some way might have been 
integrated into the *University curriculum." Theology being one of the 
subjects taught at Nalanda, in keeping with the prevalent Mahayana 
traditions, the focus might not just have been philosophy but also on 
image worship. 

Sankalia sees images as part of a ritual circuit of shrines, defined 
by strict adherence to scriptural traditions popular within the *Uni- 
versity" complex. He discusses that a number of *public rites" were 
performed by the resident members and priest which revolved around 
very large images such as those found at Nalanda. He elaborates upon 
the rites around daily worship of images in shrines which also would 
have involved the chanting of strotas and mantras.?9 In addition, the 
monks and students also performed “personal worship” in the indi- 
vidual apartments of the monastery every day, which accounts for the 
large numbers of bronze icons found from the various monasteries. He 
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categorises the icons based on their religious affiliation into three cat- 
egories: as Early Mahayana, Tantric Mahayana and Hindu pantheon!” 
in contrast to the earlier classification given by AK Coomaraswamy 
as Early Mahayana, Tantrayana images and finally the Kalachakra 
images.9? In this aspect, Sankalia's study significantly differs from 
Coomaraswamy's: he does not just focus on the aesthetics but also 
highlights the placement and purpose of religious images.?? He studies 
the images in a chronological order, though he remarks that the style of 
execution of the images has no bearing on its date or textual reference. 
In this process, he tries to correspond the physical attributes, mudras, 
garments of the images with textual traditions. 

Taking note of some very unusual images unique to both Buddhist 
and Hindu pantheon which have been found from Nalanda, Sankalia 
attributes these to the strong Tantrayana philosophy popular there. 
On the basis of the large number of Tara images found at the site, he 
concludes that *it is quite certain that Tara was also worshipped at 
Nalanda," in her various forms as Prajnaparamita, Maha Sri Tara, 
Shyama Tara, Bhrukuti Tara or Gauri.?? He lists the other figures of 
the Tantrayana pantheon found at Nalanda, such as Vasundhara, 
Trilokavijaya, Heruka, Marici, Jambhala and Aparajita and one *most 
unique" Kalachakrayana image of Yamantaka.?! On the lack of ref- 
erence to the practise of Tantrayana in the Chinese sources Sankalia 
concluded that Tantrayana was probably introduced in Buddhism at a 
much later date, only around the fifth century and in its explicit forms 
as Vajrayana and Kalachakrayana appeared only in the tenth century 
when a host of gods and goddesses made their appearance. He also 
deduced that the Chinese travellers may have chosen to record only 
the earlier, purer forms of Buddhism. 

Explaining the variety of Hindu images found at Nalanda such as 
Vishnu, Surya, Saraswati and Ganga, Balarama, Ananta Vasudeva, 
Shiva, Parvati and Ganesha, he suggests that on the one hand Bud- 
dhism probably underwent some kind of transformation to suit the 
popular appeal and at the same time was gradually replaced by Hin- 
duism. *The ritualism of Nalanda Buddhism varies from time to time, 
as modifications took place in the faith itself" when chaityavandana, 
abulation of the holy image, chanting of gathas, etcetera, were replaced 
by the individual worship of these Tantric images. Consequently, there 
was an attempt made to display the superiority of the Buddhist theistic 
faith over others, as is evident from the figures of Heruka, Trilokavi- 
jaya and Aparajita.?? 

Through his influential work Sankalia recognises the multiplic- 
ity of faiths and practices at Nalanda though he emphasises a linear 
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transition of religion from Buddhist to Tantric to Hindu where there 
was a take-over of sacred space. He also records some popular ritual 
practices, some of which continued into contemporary times such as 
the mention of a “particular stupa which contains the Buddha's hair 
and nails and people afflicted with children's complaints coming here 
and turning around religiously are mostly healed."?? A second signifi- 
cant issue which Sankalia suggests even in this early study is that the 
Nalanda of medieval times would have extended far beyond the limits 
of the present excavated boundaries, an issue which I will come back 
to in a later chapter. On the basis of iconography and sculptures scat- 
tered about on mounds and *in fields, under trees and on roadsides 
of the village," he concludes that the site would have extended over 
villages such as those of Bargaon and Jagdishpur.?^ Suggestions such 
as these made almost eight decades ago have, however, gone unnoticed 
and Nalanda and other sites in this sub-region continue to be viewed 
and popularised as Buddhist. 

A second set of writings on Indian art which are extremely relevant 
in the context of the early decades of the twentieth century are the 
works of Stella Kramrisch. Kramrisch was able to elaborate upon the 
deeper meanings of Indian art, emphasising upon the regional and 
sociological context without applying the western concepts of aestheti- 
cism. She wrote at a time when the museum movement was gaining 
momentum in India, and her writings are a cross-over between art 
history and iconographic studies. *She devoted her energy and schol- 
arly skills to building Indian art history as an intellectual discipline in 
which formal history, archaeology, iconography and religion had their 
roles to play."?* While she compared the visual symbols of sacred art 
with textual prescriptions, she was also able to elaborate upon the 
spiritual experiences behind the religious arts. She spoke of a symbol- 
ism in art and how it becomes a visual expression of the imagination 
of the patrons and craftsmen and a physical manifestation of centuries 
old techniques. 

The nature of her methodological approach and the vast scope of her 
writings can be understood in light of what Ratan Parimoo describes 
as the *cultural psychological method." Having been trained under the 
Vienna school of art historians, Kramrisch's approach to art has been 
inter-disciplinary and concerned with the origin, purpose and agency 
behind the making of art. At the same time, she attempted to view reli- 
gious arts as more than just an archaeological object and as providing 
a more holistic view of the past. Her methodological approach empha- 
sises upon comprehending the nature of art which entailed a critical 
discussion of chronology, region and physical appearance which she 
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felt formed the preface to her study. This has been described by the use 
of the German word Kunde, meaning *information."?6 The second 
part of her study is called Wesen — explained as nature or the character, 
substance or essence of an art object, referring to and describing mate- 
rial, composition, shape and content. Kapila Vatsyayana summarises 
the vast scope of Kramrisch's writing under five broad themes: the 
patron and practise (craftsmen); unknown India comprising of tribal 
and folk art; the subtle body; the (sacred) image and temple architec- 
ture; and lastly the theory and practise of art.” 

Kramrisch, in keeping with the nationalist spirit prevalent at the 
time, talked about the Indianness of art; yet unlike other contempo- 
rary nationalist scholars she emphasised on the centrality of history 
to the study of stylistic changes. Kramrisch accepted ‘naturalism’ as 
an intrinsic quality of Indian culture, and this she felt reflected on 
the modelling of human figures, use of certain decorative motifs, cos- 
tumes, jewellery, animal symbols, etcetera. She detached Hindu art 
from its Christian counterparts and introduced the spiritual aspects 
behind sacred arts, something which none of her other contemporaries 
were able to do. This comes as evident in her pre-occupation with the 
Puranas, narration of myths and episodes, and the idea of manifest 
and unmanifest forms of the divinity. She was able to compare the 
theories of transubstantiation with the Indian idea of pancha koshas 
from the Upanishads, and the importance of rituals such as breathing 
life into images. Through the use of such philosophical notion, Kram- 
risch with her unique approach was able to link Indian art, its origins 
and evolution with the soils of the Subcontinent with the *post- Gupta 
period" as the starting point. 

Kramrisch perceived Indian art as being linear hence attached impor- 
tance to chronology and periodisation. She divided art into ancient, 
medieval and modern and into timeless art and time bound. Accord- 
ing to her, there were several high peaks in the development of Indian 
sculpture such as Mathura, yakshis, Shiva Mahadeva, Ellora, Brah- 
manical rock-cut sculpture, etcetera. Ratan Parimoo writes that Kram- 
risch saw a *continuous transformation in art where individual works 
or groups of work are part of this transformation."?* This approach, 
however, had a deep drawback where the different periods were bro- 
ken down and there was no merger of traditions or evolution of styles. 

Apart from the philosophical and spiritual concepts behind art, 
Kramrisch was able to emphasise upon the Indianness of art in two 
ways: first through the agency of the artist and second by integrating 
sculptures with temple architecture. For Kramrisch, the artist is an 
important component of art since he is able to assert his individual 
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style and combine textual prescription with local traditions to provide 
a unique flavour to each piece of art. *Some of the ideas in her book 
Indian Sculpture: How Indian artists see nature and life, human and 
animal forms and how in turn do these relate to vegetative forms; 
how Indian sculptors compose and integrate man, animal and nature 
and how these within themselves establish the space in which their 
very forms exist; and how is enfolded the narration of the episodes in 
the Buddhist reliefs, how there is accentless composition and model- 
ling and how the human body is transubstantiated."?? The artists and 
craftsmen with their understanding of texts, individual techniques, 
choice of stone and other materials gave a visual shape to the religious 
ideas of the people. 

Kramrisch's second approach to emphasise upon the Indianness was 
to study art by comparing it to textual prescriptions such as the Vastu 
Shastras and by understanding sculptures as part of temple architecture. 
She wrote that temples were built as per prescriptions and that *The 
verbal image is the precursor of the architectural symbol.” 10 Kramrisch 
refused to study art within the confines of the museum or illustrations 
as she believed that when placed in a museum, sculptures are devoid of 
their original context.!?! She tried to understand the meaning behind 
the Hindu temples; the sacred site, geography, rituals, pilgrimage net- 
works, mythology and so on and then perceived and understood the 
sacred images as part of this larger complex. She believed in the vastu 
purusa mandala and the sacred square as the foundation of a temple 
complex which differentiated the sacred from the profane. 

Kramrisch made a significant departure from earlier studies where 
she stressed upon the architectural and ritual context to sacred sculp- 
tures and the metaphysical experience behind them. She was able to 
ignite a new line of thought on Hindu temple architecture which was 
followed by others in the 1960s. In this sense my methodology and 
approach to understand sacred iconography is very close to Kramrisch 
where I evoke the architectural placement and ritual context of icons 
as well as understand the stylistic evolution of the Uma Mahesvara 
icon. À second reason Kramrisch's approach and understanding of 
sacred sculptures are important is because she was the first to prepare 
a catalogue of sculptures of the Patna Museum soon after it was estab- 
lished in the 19305. 102 This catalogue for the Patna Museum was later 
published with minor modifications by PL Gupta the then curator of 
the Museum.!9? Even the present published catalogue of the Museum 
has emerged out of Kramrisch's seminal work.!?^ 

Kramrisch's comprehensive study of the Pala and Sena Sculptures 
also makes her writings relevant to the geographical context of the 
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present study. For Kramrisch *art is situated in political develop- 
ments,” 1° and she classifies Pala and Sena art as the Eastern School 
hence codifying a specific style, a dynastic tag and a fixed chronology. 
A similar taxonomy of classification is very much visible in the nar- 
ratives of the museums which crystallised during the period. Though 
Kramrisch conceded that no direct patronage to art came from the rul- 
ers themselves who were more interested in the act of donation which 
was why sacred arts was popular during the period. By doing so she 
introduced the second aspect of viewing art with a clear separation 
between the sacred and the profane space, where the divine and the 
deity live in separate zones with no point of merger and is another ten- 
dency seen in museum displays from the contemporary period. Kram- 
risch also made distinct division between Buddhist, Hindu and Tantric 
art. She spoke of Eastern India as the starting ground for Tantricism 
as a consequence of the decline of Buddhism and the advent of Islam. 
This entailed the predominance of an overarching female principle and 
the evolution of composite icons such as the Uma Mahesvara. 

Kramrisch developed a vocabulary for art criticism where the surface 
beauty was “connected with the depth,"!96 where as in a museum each 
piece of art can be looked at individually yet is the part of a sequence 
belonging to a particular period, region and dynastic style. Her empha- 
sis on aesthetic qualities analysed the position of limbs, facial expres- 
sion, drapery and jewellery, and the hidden meanings behind each 
decoration such as the lotus, the kinnaras and the seat. The museums 
from the period, the Patna Museum being an ideal example, were able 
to adopt Kramrisch's style of classification but failed to understand 
her holistic approach. As a result, the importance of sculptures is still 
gauged by their association with the Mauryas, the Guptas, the Palas or 
the Senas and where deities still stand in museums as fossilised pieces 
classified as Hindu or Buddhist. 
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3 Sacred sites 


As this country was the scene of the Buddha's early career, as a reli- 
gious reformer, it possesses a great number of holy places connected 
with Buddhism than any other province of India.! 


Alexander Cunningham’s description of the sacred landscape of Bihar 
gives a brief glimpse of his passion as well as those of his colleagues 
for tracing the sites connected with the life of the Buddha. Through 
my construction of the history of British archaeology in South Bihar 
and the founding of museums, I have tried to reflect upon how sacred 
sculptures and religious sites came to be viewed by colonial writers 
and archaeologists. An understanding of sacred images as illustrative 
of texts and as specimens of aesthetic and artistic merit devoid of archi- 
tectural and ritual contexts, as they appear in the colonial discourse, 
limits their understanding and scope. 

Several questions remain unanswered: Where were the images origi- 
nally placed before their discovery and relocation to museums? The 
most crucial question pertains to the absence of monuments contem- 
porary to these images. If there are so many surviving images, why are 
there no corresponding monuments? The absence of monuments leads 
to a second set of issues and the question of the architectural place- 
ment of the icons. Most images appear to be architectural fragments. 
If so, where were these images placed on the monuments? The third 
question concerns the purpose behind creating these icons: what was 
the cultic and architectural prescription behind creating them? 

This chapter is meant to form a bridge connecting the two sections 
of the book and takes the reader back in time to trace the ritual topog- 
raphy of South Bihar and provide a spatial, ritual and temporal context 
to sacred images before their discovery and relocation to museums and 
galleries in the nineteenth century. The chapter begins by chronologi- 
cally mapping the origins of the earliest shrines in rock-cut caves and 
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their gradual expansion and reorganisation into stand-alone temples. 
Next, I discuss how single shrines gradually evolved into multi-religious 
architectural complexes containing a series of smaller shrines dedicated 
to different deities, sacred tanks and other motifs such as trees, pillars, 
rocks, etcetera. In the course of the chapter I draw upon living traditions 
and oral histories to trace how a series of shrines came to be integrated 
through ritual networks, communities of people, ritual specialists, devo- 
tees and pilgrims and through patterns of economic exchange. I then 
reconstruct the original placement of Uma Mahesvara icons and explore 
how they became crucial indicators of Shaiva temples and their impor- 
tance in the contemporary sacred and architectural configuration. In the 
second section of the chapter, I supplement the archaeological mapping 
of the shrines with ritual prescriptions on temple architecture and place- 
ment of religious icons provided by the Mayamatam, a Shilpa Shastra 
dated to the ninth-tenth centuries from South India. Through this jux- 
taposition I highlight how the prescriptive norms were accommodated 
during the process of jirnodhaar of shrines and icons. 

Moving away from looking at the sacred topography of the micro 
region, the next chapter focuses on the Uma Mahesvara icon in par- 
ticular and examines the evolution and the distinct character of this 
motif in South Bihar. Against the background of shrines and sacred 
spaces I construct the original ritual and architectural setting of the 
image and its significance in larger religious processes in the region. 
In the last chapter, by examining the medium of sacred icons, their 
placement and successive spatial relocations, I approach a period in 
the history of South Bihar for which little has been written. I trace how 
redactions in mythology such as the Itibasa Purana tradition and the 
popularisation of esoteric practices lead to reinvention of earlier sites 
and added several layers of meaning to them. 

Through the scope of the three chapters in this second part, I, on 
the one hand, discuss the formulation of a particular sacred motif, the 
Uma Mahesvaramurti; and on the other, by mapping the sacred land- 
scape of the region, I correlate it with the contemporary architectural 
and philosophical idiom. By discussing the modification in religious 
practices over several centuries, I highlight how this ancient motif sur- 
vives in popular culture today. 


The rock-cut cave temple 


Some of the earliest shrines in South Bihar are rock-cut shrines dated to 
the centuries before the Common Era and dedicated to the Buddhist, 
Jain and Ajivika sects. As textual traditions suggest, the early tenets of 
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Figure 3.1 Façade of Lomas Rishi Cave, Barabar Hills, Gaya 


Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 


Buddhism and Jainism took shape in the Magadha region, correspond- 
ing with the present-day Patna-Gaya districts, and soon gained royal 
and popular favour. So far, no free-standing temples dated to this early 
period have been found in the region, nor is there any iconographic 
evidence available from these early sites for the corresponding period. 
Details of the architecture and iconography of the rock-cut shrines in 
the regions have been listed in Table 3.1. 

The largest cave complex and perhaps also the oldest in the region is 
found at Barabar Hills, in Gaya.? Inscriptions at the site indicate that 
the four caves were dedicated to the Ajivikas by Asoka and his grand- 
son Dasaratha. The Hill and its surroundings also show some Buddhist 
remains in the form of broken images and other ruins from a later date. 
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Similar caves from a slightly later period are found at a nearby site, 
called the Nagarjuni caves. An inscription at the site dated to 214 BCE 
records the cave as commissioned by Dasaratha and is similar in archi- 
tecture. The site is marked by the presence of a Buddhist monastery 
from a later date. A third cave from Gaya district is the Sitamadhi 
cave and is associated with the legends of the Ramayana. Buddhist 
icons are enshrined in the cave and worshipped as Rama and Sita? 
Also located close by are the Gurpa caves whose antiquity is difficult 
to establish. These caves contain Buddhist remains such as: miniature 
temples, votive stupa and images (the details are listed in Table 3.1). 

One of the most significant examples of rock-cut architecture in 
Bihar is the Son Bhandar caves located at Rajgir. Inscriptions at the 
caves indicate these as contemporary to the Barabar caves and can be 
dated to the third to second centuries BCE. The sanctuaries contain a 
rectangular entrance hall followed by an apsidal end. Inscriptional and 
sculptural remains at the site indicate that the Son Bhandar caves were 
dedicated to Jain monks. An adjacent cave in a much more ruinous 
condition shows evidence of continued usage by the Jains till about 
third to fourth centuries CE. 


The early shrine 


The growing popularity of the Hindu religious traditions probably 
brought about marked changes in the sacred landscape of South Bihar 
from about fifth to seventh centuries. Free-standing brick temples began 
to appear, the credit for which is usually given to the Gupta dynasty. 
As summarised in Table 3.2, the earliest surviving remains of brick 
temples in the region suggest the existence of a single-celled shrine with 
a bhadrapitha embellished with pilasters and a garbha griba placed on 
top.” The next stage of temples assignable to about the seventh century 
show provisions of a roofed pradakshina path around the garbha griba, 
a mandapa and a general elaboration of the superstructure. Gradually 
more details came to be added: doorframes became ornamented, sculp- 
tures came to adorn the temple walls and at a later stage a stepped pyra- 
mid shikhara was added over the garbha отіра.^ The popular building 
material continued to be brick, the outer walls were embellished with 
terracotta tiles and stone doors, pillars and windows were introduced. 


Tbe single-celled sbrine 


A survey of temples dated between the fifth and seventh centuries 
outlined in Table 3.2 indicates shrines dotting the entire landscape 
south of the River Ganga from Rohtas district in the west to the 
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108 The icon in context 


Figure 3.2 Mundesvari temple, one of the earliest stone temples in the region, 
as it now survives without its shikhara 


Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 


Bhagalpur district in the east. Fairly early shrines are to be found at 
Apshad, Pali and Konch in the Gaya, at Rajgir and Nalanda. Two 
temples of Rohtas district, at Garohat and Mundesvari, are dated as 
some of the earliest Hindu temples in the region. In the Bhagalpur- 
Munger pocket early shrines can be seen at Kheri, Rajaona, Nanda- 
pur and Sitakund. 

A detailed listing of archaeological remains in Table 3.2 further indi- 
cates the presence of Uma Mahesvara icons at almost all of the early 
shrines such as at Pali, Konch, Rajgir, Nalanda, Garohat, Mundes- 
vari and Rajaona though it is difficult to indicate the precise archi- 
tectural placement of the Uma Mahesvara icons. Fieldwork in the 
region indicates that at most sites sculptural fragments are now lined 
up and stored in the temple compound detached from their original 
architectural location. Some sites, however, do give possible clues to 
the original placement of the Uma Mahesvara icons; for instance, at 
Mundesvari, one Uma Mahesvara image still survives on a door lintel 
of the temple. At Rajaona, the temple no longer survives but Uma 
Mahesvara panels carved on pillars have been found. 
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Reuse of sacred space 


Between the fifth and seventh centuries, free-standing shrines became 
popular while the early rock-cut temples came to be appropriated and 
re-used by the Hindu sects. One way of the reuse of sacred space was 
through an architectural reconfiguration of the site; brick built addi- 
tions such as porticos, niches on the walls and pedestals were intro- 
duced to pre-existing rock-cut shrines to suit the requirements of the 
new religion. For instance, the Jain cave adjacent to the Son Bhandar 
at Rajgir indicates the addition of a second brick built level to the 
original shrine, sometime around the early centuries of the present 
era. From this second storey, an image of Vishnu on Garuda has been 
discovered, indicating Hindu presence. 

This is also the case with the Siddhesvaranatha temple at Barabar 
Hills and the shrine at Kauva Dol also in Gaya. Both these early centres 
associated with the Ajivikas and Buddhists respectively seem to have 
been later appropriated by the Shaivas. The temple of Siddhesvaranatha 
came up in about the seventh century, in close vicinity of the ancient 
caves, on the peak of the Barabar Hills. The reuse of a site con- 
sidered sacred since antiquity provided legitimacy to the new shrine; 
the spot continued to be sacred, only its religious affinity changed."? 
The original basement of the temple still exists and a stone linga is 
enshrined in the garbha griba. Kauva Dol is the other significant site 
of appropriation; from the Buddhist to Hindu, where an early shrine 
containing a Buddha in bhumisparamudra was later worshipped as 
Bhairav. Somewhere between the eighth and twelfth centuries, sculp- 
tures were carved on the face of the hillock to establish its Hindu 
leanings. Uma Mahesvara sculptures are conspicuously present to 
establish the Shaiva character of this originally Buddhist site. 


Introduction of icons and motifs 


A second way in which re-appropriation occurred was through the 
introduction of specific iconographic programmes: Hindu icons and 
motifs were introduced at the ancient sites to alter their religious 
affiliation. At the Karan Chaupar cave on the Barabar Hills, for 
example, two human figures and a linga are carved on the outside 
walls to indicate Shaiva presence.' A similar process is noticed at the 
Lomas Rishi cave, where an inscription dated to the seventh-eighth 
centuries records the installation of an image of Krishna at the site 
by the Mukhari chiefs, a feudatory of the Guptas. Another inscrip- 
tion of the Mukhari chiefs dated to the fifth-sixth centuries records 
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the installation of images of the Hindu goddess Katyayani and other 
Hindu deities by the chiefs in the caves on top of the Hills.!^ 


Hindu cave sanctuaries 


Apart from the reuse of the earlier rock-cut caves, from about the 
fifth-sixth centuries, Hindu cave temples also began to appear at 
different sites across South Bihar. The rock-cut shrines of this later 
phase seem to be especially popular in the Munger-Bhagalpur pocket, 
the hilly terrain of the region; the monolithic granite islands that jut 
into the Ganga seem to have provided the natural backdrop for these 
temples. 

At the Jahangira hillock, an island in the Ganga, near Sultanganj 
in the Bhagalpur district, an elaborate religious complex developed 
around the seventh century.” The hillock is surmounted by a Shaiva 
temple known as Ajgaibinatha, inside which a *rare" Shiva linga 
is enshrined.!ó Hindu sculptures from the contemporary period are 
carved on the rock face of the island and on the banks of the Ganga. 
The sculptures found from Sultanganj are of Vaishnava, Shaiva and 
Saurya cults.!" Three Uma Mahesvaramurti panels dated to the sev- 
enth century are also found here. 

Several other rock-cut shrines are located in the Bhagalpur district 
like those on the Mandar hills and at Kheri. On the basis of inscrip- 
tions found here, these can be dated between the fifth and seventh 
centuries.!? The details of the shrines have been outlined in Table 3.2. 
Moving further east along the Ganga, a series of seven rock-cut caves, 
dated to circa sixth century, can be found at the Patharghata Hills, 
near Kahalgaon in Bhagalpur.'? In the vicinity are three more hill- 
ocks with rock sculptures dated to the same period.?? A broken brick 
structure is also located on a hillock in the middle of the Ganga called 
the Vateshvara temple.?! All these mid-stream rocks are indicative of 
the fact that they belonged to a series of rock-cut caves in the region. 
The Patharghata Hills are dominated by sculptural narratives repre- 
senting Vishnu and his incarnations, especially the heroics of Krishna 
popularly called the Chaurasi Muni relief. The presence of Shiva is 
also attested at all these sites by several icons of the Shaiva tradition 
including Ganesha, Parvati and Uma Mahesvara.? 

A study of Table 3.2 indicates that at each of these sites, temples 
dedicated to Shiva were present and Uma Mahesvara icons are con- 
spicuous at all of these Shaiva temples. It can hence be suggested that 
the Uma Mahesvara image is seen as one of the manifest rupas of Shiva 
present at sites even at such an early date. 
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Expansion and reconfiguration of the shrine 


The architectural landscape of South Bihar perhaps underwent another 
phase of transformation from about the eighth century when several 
new sites with elaborate architectural edifices came into existence.” 
The older temples were reorganised, embellished with new ornamen- 
tation and often enshrined with brand new icons: typically, the black 
basalt images common in east India between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries. In this spate of reorganisation, a large number of sculptures 
were moved from their original location to suit the architectural and 
cultic requirements of the new shrines. It was common to reuse mate- 
rials from older structures to build new ones, in case of dilapidation 
and decay. Table 3.3 elaborates upon the details of temple renovation: 
the patterns in which shrines came to be organised into layers of rela- 
tionships with other sacred landmarks such as tanks and trees and the 
ways enshrined icons were moved about or even replaced. 


The panchayatana temples 


The temples became more elaborate in their layout as the plan of the 
earlier centuries of a simple shrine with a square sanctum and a man- 
дара was now modified and extended. A new kind of panchayatana 
plan evolved.?6 The stand-alone structural shrines of the earlier centu- 
ries moreover began to evolve into more elaborate religious complexes 
where a group of at least three to four temples dedicated to different 
Hindu deities were placed around a central courtyard. Typically, the 
complex would have a large tank, on the banks of which would be 
shrines dedicated to Surya, Shiva and Vishnu. Gateways, residences for 
monks and other structures would be in the vicinity of the main temple 
and the entire complex would then be enclosed by parapet walls. Sev- 
eral prominent temple complexes of South Bihar can be dated to this 
period between the eighth and ninth centuries such as those at Dapthu 
and Guneri in Gaya, Deo, Deo Barunark, Deo Markandaya in Aurang- 
abad, Ghosrawan in the Nalanda, Simaria, Uren and several shrines 
in Munger. 


Rebuilding and renovation of shrines 


The temples of the earlier centuries which had possibly undergone 
deterioration were rebuilt on this new architectural layout. Often the 
rebuilding was carried out on top of the older brick shrines, using frag- 
ments, sculptures and carvings from the earlier structures. 
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Evidence from Deo Barunark and Deo Markandya, as appear in 
Table 3.3, indicate original brick shrines dated to the fifth-sixth cen- 
turies. Both these temples dedicated to Surya underwent considerable 
renovation at various stages between the seventh and eleventh cen- 
turies.” Older stone pillars were reused at both sites to create new 
porches while new stone shikharas were added. At Kashtaharini Ghat, 
Munger a Shivalaya dated to the tenth century similarly indicates the 
use of fragments from older Buddhist and Hindu temples. 

As part of the redevelopment project, at certain sites the earlier brick 
temples started to acquire newer extensions in stone. Such seems to be 
the case of Temple 2 outside the Nalanda Monastic Complex locally 
known as Patthar Ghatti where on the foundations of the original 
brick built shrine an entirely new stone edifice was Бш 28 On the 
basis of graffiti marks or pilgrims records on the north-east part of the 
jagati, the addition of the stone edifice to the temple has been assigned 
to the sixth or seventh centuries.?? 


Change in the sectarian character of older temples 


The second way of expansion and reorganisation of temple complexes 
was often marked by a change in the cultic and sectarian affiliation of 
the earlier shrines. Often temples originally dedicated to Buddhist dei- 
ties and to Surya were converted into temples for Vishnu and Shiva. 
In most cases, merely the old image was removed and a new one was 
installed as the primary deity. Several instances of this have been cited in 
Table 3.3; for instance, at Deo Barunark, in the primary shrine dedi- 
cated to the Sun God, a Chaturbhuj Vishnu replaced Surya as the prin- 
ciple deity. Smaller images of Surya and motifs associated with 
the Sun god from the earlier periods, however, continued to co-exist with 
the new deity. In a subsidiary shrine, similarly, the pedestal seems too 
small for the image which presently stands, indicating that the original 
images were replaced. The same process is evident at Deo Markandeya, 
another Sun temple, where the principal shrine has Vishnu and Gane- 
sha images too large for the pedestal. At Ongari in Gaya, the shrine of 
the Surya temple faces the west hence suggesting that this was originally 
not a Surya shrine, which usually face the east. Inside this Surya shrine 
moreover two images are currently in worship: one of Surya and the 
other of Vishnu. Nearby at Deo, a popular temple site a similar process 
of assimilation is noticed where Surya images abound in the shrine to 
mark his definite presence though the door of the shrine faces the west. 

The appropriation of Buddhist shrines involved a slightly different 
and a simpler process. In case the identity of an older Buddhist shrine 
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was altered into a Hindu one, the images of the Buddha, Boddhisatvas 
and other Buddhist divinities were retained; these were merely given 
new identities and names. The Buddha and Boddhisatvas became 
either Bhairav in the case of a Shiva temple or an avatara of Vishnu in 
a Vaishnava temple. Several such instances of appropriation of early 
Buddhist sites as Hindu shrines have been outlined in Table 3.3. At 
Dharawat, an almost life-size Avalokitesvara statue is worshipped as 
Bhairav. A Chandisthan at Barantpura, Bhagalpur, contains colossal 
figures of a female and a male figure riding a horse; the female figure 
is worshipped as Mundesvari and the male as Buddhai a local deity. 
At a Shiva temple at Narawat, Gaya, the broken lower half of a seated 
Buddha statue is enshrined in the sanctum while the principle object of 
worship are the lingas scattered nearby. At Simaria in Munger, a group 
of six Shiva temples are arranged in a courtyard, the approach to the 
temples is from the South, indicating that originally it might not have 
been a Shiva temple which generally faces the east. The temples include 
several Buddhist images in worship, including an inscribed Buddha 
image. At Vaibhara Hill, Rajgir, a Jain temple dated to 1150 includes 
an enshrined footprint, though it is used as the shrine of the Hindu 
deity Dattatreya. There are several other sites which give evidence of 
Hindu temples being constructed at ancient Buddhist sites such as at 
Keur, Hilsa, Rajgir, Uren and Tapoban 


Evolution of elaborate iconographic schemes 


The third aspect of reconfiguration involved the introduction of new 
elements of design in the brand-new shrines which were erected dur- 
ing this period. The overall plan and surface ornamentation of shrines 
became increasingly complex where the web of divine relationships 
was displayed through the sculptural arrangement and architectural 
layout of the temples. Sculptures were now carved on the outer walls 
of the new stone temples; in the case of brick temples, niches were 
created on the outside walls on which stone sculptures were placed. 
Simultaneous modifications were also carried out inside the garbha 
griba, where apart from the principle icon in the sanctum, alcoves 
were created on the side walls on which images of other deities could 
be placed. For instance, in a Shiva temple the side niches would ideally 
have images of Ganesha, Parvati or Uma Mahesvara. This structural 
design of the new temples accounts for the very large number of stone 
images produced during the period.?? 

As I have pointed out earlier, the Uma Mahesvara image seemed 
to have become one of the defining images of a Shaiva temple. There 
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are instances of the Uma Mahesvara placed on side niches of a Shaiva 
sanctum such as at Dapthu. There are several pillar fragments which 
carry the Uma Mahesvara image, as in the case of a pillar at Deo 
Barunark, where there are pillar remains from Rajaona and several 
double-sided steles with Uma Mahesvara on one face. Archaeological 
remains as listed in Table 3.3 indicates that most of Uma Mahesvara 
images which now survive in temple precincts, lined up outside the 
shrines or placed in subsidiary shrines such as at Deo Barunark, Deo 
Markandeya and Dapthu, in the precincts of the Asha Devi Temple in 
Ghosrawan, as also at Uren, can be dated to this period. 


The sacred complex 


In the last two sections of this chapter, I have cited several instances of 
conversion of Buddhist shrines into Hindu temples either by architec- 
turally reconfiguring the earlier shrine into a Hindu one or merely by 
giving the images of the Buddha and other Buddhist divinities a Hindu 
identity either as an avatara of Vishnu or as another rupa of Shiva. 
By the tenth century, this process of appropriation somewhat ceased, 
instead an attempt was made towards the accommodation of differ- 
ent religions into the same architectural space. This was marked by 
the evolution of large sacred complexes in South Bihar where shrines 
dedicated to different religions could be seen in the same temple space. 
Table 3.4 indicates several instances of such multi-religious architec- 
tural complexes. 

The tenth century marks a new spate of renovation and reorganisa- 
tion of temple sites in South Bihar when the brick and stone temples 
of the earlier centuries probably started to crumble and needed repair. 
More significantly at several ancient sites originally associated with 
the Buddhist and Jain faith a new spate of construction began to 
accommodate Hindu shrines as well. This also involved a relocation 
of icons to suit the modalities and networks within the architectural 
complexes. I have chosen to elaborate upon the case studies of four 
significant sacred complexes from the region at Gaya, Bodh Gaya, 
Nalanda and Antichak. 


Gaya: mapping tbe rituals of shraadh 


The available sculptural and archaeological evidence from Gaya can 
mostly be dated from the eighth century onwards; literary sources how- 
ever describe the prominence of the site to a much earlier period. Gaya 
has been associated with the performance of the shraadh ceremony 
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ever since the time of the Buddha as indicated by the Buddhist tradi- 
tions.?! It is probable that, like elsewhere in South Bihar, the earliest 
shrines in Gaya were also brick built which in due course started to 
disintegrate. Reconstruction and renovation probably began at Gaya 
around the eighth-ninth centuries as a majority of the sculptures found 
in the temples of Gaya at present can be dated to this period.?? Schol- 
ars generally believe that at this point new temples replaced the brick 
structures of much greater antiquity. Some of the material used for 
construction also seems to have been reused from older sites.*? Ву 
the middle of the eleventh century, antecedents of the shrines impor- 
tant in Gaya today were established and newer sculptures were also 
added to the temples probably around this time. The architectural and 
sacred landmarks of Gaya were now provided a history and legitimacy 
being linked through the sbraadb ceremony where the worshipper was 
required to visit and make offerings at a series of shrines and geo- 
graphical landmarks: hillocks, tanks, trees for the successful comple- 
tion of his rites. 

The most important shrine associated with the sbraadb ritual at Gaya 
is the Vishnupad temple.34 The temples at Gaya are mostly associated 
with the Vaishnava cult; while the Vishnupad contains the sacred foot 
marks of Vishnu, several other shrines in Gaya are dedicated to his 
different mythologies and incarnations: the Janardhana Mandir, Gau 
Pachar,’ Narasimha temple, Gadadhar shrine and Krishna Dwarka, 
to name just a few. Most of the temples contain images which are defi- 
nitely older than the structures. The predominance of Vishnu can also 
be gauged from the fact that several Surya images are also worshipped 
as Vishnu.?6 The profusion of Navagraha panels at all Gaya temples 
predating Vishnupad indicates the possible existence of a strong Surya 
cult here before Vishnu's takeover. Several Surya temples still dot the 
sacred landscape, as listed in Table 3.4. 

In addition to Vishnu and Surya, Shiva's presence at the site is overtly 
manifest in the number of shrines associated with his mythologies: 
Pashupatinath, Pita Mahesvara Phalguesvara, Akshyavata, Parpitama- 
hesvara, Pataleswara Mahadeva and several temples at Ramsila and 
Pretsila Hills. Each of these shrines has its own mythology and has also 
been linked with the shraadh rite. Even the Vishnupad is not without 
monuments to recall Shiva's presence. For example, in the temple's 
compound is a platform essentially a long altar elevating a dozen 
Shiva lingas above a row of niches each with an image of Vishnu. At 
Ramgayabedi temple, there are innumerable Shiva and Parvati images 
which are worshipped as Rama and Sita. Similarly, at the Akshyavata, 
the last stop of the shraadh pilgrimage the main shrine is a Shivalaya, 
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Figure 3.3 One of the many Uma Mahesvara icons reused in the walls of the 
Vishnupad temple complex, Gaya 


Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 


one of the oldest temples in Gaya. Outside is a long platform where 
several lingas and Uma Mahesvara images are installed, collected from 
other ancient shrines of Gaya. At each of the other Shiva temples, Uma 
Mahesvara images dated between the ninth and eleventh centuries are 
found in profusion (see Figure 3.3). 

The sacred circuit at Gaya also includes several shrines for the Devi. 
Table 3.4 lists several significant Devi shrines of Gaya: Sitala Mata 
Mandir, Gayasuri and Mangala Gauri being the most important. 
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The Sitala Mata Mandir located on top of a hillock is significantly 
old and includes a collection of sculptures including several Uma 
Mahesvara images. A significant shrine is that of Gayasuri located 
near the Vishnupad in which is enshrined a Mahisasuramardini 
image. Most important among the Devi shrines in Gaya is the Man- 
gala Gauri which is a Shakti pitha located on a small hillock in the 
heart of Gaya town. Mythology links the Mangala Gauri temple to 
the Parpita Mahesvara temple of Shiva, located at the foot of the 
hillock. In all these Devi shrines, several Uma Mahesvara images are 
conspicuously present. 

The Pindadaan is centred at the Vishnupad but the network includes 
shrines dedicated to Vishnu, Shiva, Devi, Surya and the Buddha. The 
route also touches important geographical features including the 
Phalgu River, tanks, sacred trees such as the Akshyavata and the many 
hillocks which dot around Gaya. A sacred complex is thus created to 
tie up the many shrines and hallowed landmarks around this ancient 
religious centre. A larger route of the sbraadb pilgrims also connects 
Gaya to Bodh Gaya located 11 kilometres away. It is generally assumed 
that Gaya is ‘Hindu Gaya’ while Bodh Gaya is exclusively Buddhist; 
the two sites, however, cannot be studied in isolation. 


Bodh Gaya: the site of ‘enlightenment’ 


Literary texts have ascribed an earlier date to Gaya on the basis of 
which scholars have argued that it was Gaya that originally drew the 
Buddha to the place which is now called Bodh Gaya. The earliest struc- 
ture in Bodh Gaya is dated to about third century BCE and is credited 
to Asoka. It is, however, only from around the sixth to seventh century 
CE that one can start visualising the Mahabodhi Temple and its envi- 
rons in terms of an architectural complex as we can see it today.?7 The 
original brick structure of the Mahabodhi Temple can be dated to this 
period, as also the gateway to the temple complex which may have 
been added.?? Two subsidiary shrines were also erected close by, asso- 
ciated with other incidents from the Buddha's life: the Aniemeshlo- 
chana Chaitya, which is popularly known as the Tara Temple,’ and 
the Vageshwari temple. 

A major round of renovations probably took place at the Mahabodhi 
complex somewhere around the eighth century. As in the case of Gaya, 
a large number of sculptures at Bodh Gaya can be dated to this period. 
The Mahabodhi Temple probably acquired a new stone Buddha image 
enshrined in the sanctum sanctorum; as also is the case with the much- 
contested image in the Tara Temple. The stucco images embellishing 
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the outer walls were now replaced with stone images while a lot of 
older sculptures could have been moved around. Several other new 
structures were added which can be dated to the period between the 
eighth and the tenth centuries such as the Sujata Stupa,*° the Buddha- 
pad Temple,*! Pancha Pandava Temple and the Annapurna Temple.** 
The different shrines in the Mahabodhi complex through various leg- 
ends came to be closely associated with the life of the Buddha. 

It was from about this time that Shaiva structures in Bodh Gaya 
became conspicuous and a large Shiva temple complex developed 
across the Phalgu River at Dharmaranya. Scholars have argued that 
the Mahant’s Compound was a natural outcome of the deep-rooted 
Shaiva presence in the vicinity of the Mahabodhi Temple over the pre- 
vious centuries.*? 

Despite being a premier centre for the Buddhist faith, sculptural 
evidence from the site indicates a medley of Hindu sculptures. Sev- 
eral of these dating to the tenth century are now housed in the Mah- 
ant’s Compund and recall the long Shaiva presence at Bodh Gaya. 
The most paradoxical shrine in the Mahabodhi complex stands on 
a platform under a tree on the temple’s north side and includes an 
unusual group of Hindu images including Vishnu, Ganesha and Uma 
Mahesvara. They are provided flowers and other offerings just as 
the other sacred Buddhist symbols suggesting their inclusion in the 
larger sacred complex. There are several other images in Bodh Gaya 
whose identities have changed through time and ritual but are an 
intrinsic part of the devotional circuit.** At a site such as Bodh Gaya 
it hence becomes very difficult to separate the Buddhist from the 
Hindu; where interactions are historically deep rooted and culturally 
still alive the site becomes an architectural complex rather than a 
maze of stand-alone shrines. 

There are several similarities between the two sacred centres which 
emphasise upon the overarching historical, ritual and cultic connec- 
tivity between Gaya and Bodh Gaya. The Buddhapad Temple is a 
reminder of devotion to the Buddha’s footprints like those of Vishnu 
at Gaya. Bodh Gaya along with Dharmaranya are important stops 
on the extended shraadh route and may have been incorporated at a 
time when Bodh Gaya was essentially a Shaiva site. “The site generally 
called Mahabodhi-taru, that is the Bodhi Tree is included in the circuit 
prescribed by several texts, among them the Gaya Mahatmya, prob- 
ably dated to 8th or 9th century, and the Tirtha-chintamani, datable 
to the 13th century." ^? Similarity also extends between the cults of tree 
worship at both sites: one pipal and the other banyan, both being the 
axial pole between heavens and earth. 
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Nalanda: legends of a Mabavibara 


A similar fluidity of cults is also perceptible at Nalanda. Through my 
survey, I shift the focus from understanding the Mabavibara as an 
isolated “University” campus to emphasising its network of relation- 
ships, both sacred and economic, with the neighbouring villages. The 
sacred complex which hence evolved included remains of the Monastic 
Complex along with a series of Hindu, Buddhist and Jain temples and 
tanks in the surrounding villages of Jagdishpur, Begumpur, Bargaon, 
Kundalipur and Kapatiya. Remains from the neighbouring villages 
pre-date the Nalanda monastery and continued to exist long after the 
Monastery had collapsed. These villages are now dotted with several 
mounds which represent the remains of ancient structures. 

The earliest remains of the monastery area at Nalanda like other 
Buddhist monuments in the Subcontinent are attributed to Asoka. 
Archaeological evidence however corroborates very little to him, and 
it was probably the Pala rulers who executed temple building in the 
surrounding villages where a large number of Hindu and Buddhist 
sculptures and temple fragments dated between the ninth and eleventh 
centuries have been discovered. 

The village of Kudalipur is associated with the history of the Jains 
and Vardhaman Mahavir is believed to have halted at the village dur- 
ing his wanderings. The site is marked by a temple called the Buddha 
Mandala dated to the fifth-sixth century сЕ.* Another modern temple 
which now survives at the site can be dated to about the fifteenth- 
sixteenth century. 

At the village of Bargaon adjoining the University campus a huge 
tank, Suraj Pokhar, is located, surrounded by several modern tem- 
ples with a rich corpus of ancient images. The images from Bargaon, 
as detailed in Table 3.4, are mostly Hindu, typically the black basalt 
images popular in eastern India. The unusual aspect of the images 
found at Bargaon is the large size, most images are over 5 feet high.” 
The most remarkable find from Bargaon are a set of miniature temples 
with the image of Uma Mahesvara and a linga enshrined in the central 
niche (see Figure 3.4). Made of black basalt and granite, the original 
purpose of these temples is difficult to explain. Uma Mahesvara images 
abound at all these sites. The nearby village of Jagdishpur contains 
the Rukministhan, visited by both Buchanan and Cunningham. The 
site is marked by a high mound on top of which is located a single 
cell shrine with a tall spire. The shrine contains a colossal image of a 
seated Buddha with an intricate back slab and is now associated with 
Vaishnava legends. 
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Figure 3.4 Miniature temples with Uma Mahesvara image in the central niche 
along with another Uma Mahesvara icon next to it at the Suraj 
Pokhra, Bargaon 


Source: Photograph by author 


Similar interchangeable identities are fairly common, with several 
other images at Nalanda where the Buddha becomes Bhairav, a rupa 
of Shiva. A stone image of Marici, the Buddhist goddess of dawn, close 
to Temple 14 is worshipped by the villagers as a Hindu deity. It is 
hence not justifiable to see the evolution of the Nalanda University as 
a premier Buddhist centre detached from the villages in the vicinity. 
Inscriptional records indicate that 200 villages were donated for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the University. The entire locality forms 
an architectural complex of sacred structures and a meeting place of 
different religions. By the sixteenth century, when the Monastic Com- 
plex was deserted, the area came to be identified with Bargaon, which 
continued to live as Hindu and Jain centre. 

In a recent volume, Frederick Asher has suggested new possibili- 
ties of looking at Nalanda as stretching beyond the currently defined 
limits of the Monastic Complex, which he defines as merely the area 
excavated by the А51. One of the methodologies he has relied on is 
the use of Landsat images, which have revealed water bodies, tanks or 
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pokbras which surround Nalanda. The tanks fill up in the monsoons 
and suggest an alternative perimeter of the complex much beyond the 
excavated remains and also indicate a rich farming belt on which the 
monasteries would have sustained. He points out that the surround- 
ing villages, namely, Bargaon, Surajpur and Begumpur, would have all 
been part of the Monastic Complex, as revealed by the rich corpus of 
antiquities still present in these villages. A second network, Asher sug- 
gests, is to place Nalanda, the monastery, within the lives of the greater 
population around it. He believes that *in antiquity, as in the present, 
Nalanda did not exist as an isolated entity" but was dependent on a 
larger catchment area around it for people and for services.?? In this 
light, he views the built structures at Rajgir, Kundalipur and Pawa- 
puri and traces patterns of artistic exchange and of a *secular urban" 
base. A third possibility which he suggests is to understand Nalanda 
within a network of other contemporary monasteries flourishing in 
the Magadha region, at Uddandapura, Ghosrawan and Telhara, all 
located within a radius of 25 kilometres.?! 


Vikramsila: the lost monastery 


Similar patterns of symbiotic coexistence can also be seen within the 
Kahalgaon-Antichak complex in the Bhagalpur district, the supposed 
site of the Vikramsila monastery.?? The present site is surrounded by 
rocky hills in the west and the south and the Ganga in the north. 
A fairly large number of brick structures with traces of brick walls 
and floors dated to the ninth-eleventh centuries have been discovered. 
Vikramsila is believed to have been founded by the Pala ruler Dharma- 
pala sometime between 783 and 813 ce; the complex, however, reveals 
several phases of construction and renovations. 

One of the highest mounds of the monastic complex, centrally situ- 
ated, is locally known as the Dharohara mound. Excavations have 
brought to light a massive though extensively ravaged structure with 
a cruciform stupa complex.?? A series of terracotta plaques have been 
found which probably once decorated this main stupa: the majority of 
the plaques depict figures of Buddhist gods and goddesses though fig- 
ures of Hindu deities and more secular themes are also common. Some 
of the terracotta plaques also bear traces of red and black pigment. 

The monastic complex at its heart seems to have been Buddhist 
though as in the case of Nalanda, it is difficult to visualise the Mabavi- 
bara isolated of its surroundings. To the north of the monastic complex, 
at the distance of about 100 meters is another rectangular structure 
made of material taken from the monastic area. This is generally taken 
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to be a Hindu temple built at a later date than the monastery and now 
houses a good number of both Buddhist and Hindu divinities.?^ This 
shrine is popularly called the Junglinath Temple and the principle deity 
is believed to be another rupa of Shiva. 

The archaeological excavations at Antichak have also brought to 
light a large number of terracotta, stone and bronze sculptures, copper, 
gold, silver and ivory objects, cowries, stone beads, terracotta plaques, 
seals and sealings.?? About a dozen bronzes have also been discovered 
from the village of Antichak and other neighbouring villages. Two 
Uma Mahesvara images have also been found here. Most sculptures 
from Antichak typically belong to a later period, datable to around 
tenth-twelfth centuries. 

The 100-acre compound revealed at Antichak is scattered with 
structures of Buddhist and Hindu origins; to view this complex 
merely as a Buddhist Mabavibara limits its identity and character. 
To understand the pre-eminence of the site, it is necessary to not just 
take into account the individual structures but view it holistically as 
a sacred space shared by the adherents of the Buddhist and Hindu 
faiths. Owing to the comparatively later date for the site, I discuss it 
further in a later section on religious traditions in South Bihar post- 
thirteenth century. 


Textual prescription: the Mayamatam 


The process of natural decay, restoration and reoccupation has been 
accepted as the progressive cycle in the life of temples and sacred 
spaces, somewhat related to the life of the communities and patrons 
who support these structures and sites. The pattern of replacement, 
reformulation and sometimes rededication has proved to be part of the 
process by which these temples might have survived, from the eighth 
to the thirteenth to the sixteenth century and today.?6 These different 
phases both in the distant and in the recent past are sometimes seen as 
part of the process of self-preservation of sacred monuments and sites. 
This process of deterioration and preservation is an issue also accepted 
by and dealt with in prescriptive texts on architecture. 

One such text is the Mayamatam, dated to the ninth-tenth centuries; 
usually believed to have originated in South India, the Mayamatam is a 
Vastu Shastra.”” The treatise deals with different facets of dwellings of 
both *gods and men"; from the choice of the site to the iconography 
of the temple walls, it contains numerous and precise descriptions of 
the villages and towns as well as of temples, houses, mansions and pal- 
aces. It lists specifics such as proper orientation, right dimensions and 
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appropriate materials to be used. The reference to the Mayamatam is 
also meant to provide a pan Indian perspective from the contemporary 
period for the architectural context and relocation of sacred images. 

The early sections of the Mayamatam elaborate in great detail the 
plans for different types of temples, the process of choosing and demar- 
cating the sacred site of the temples, prescribing the size for different 
temples, introducing various kinds of gateways, halls, altars, etcetera. 
The Mayamatam also deals with issues of iconography such as details 
of iconographic features of enshrined divinities, the choice of materi- 
als used for making images, the process of casting images and their 
subsequent consecration in temples and specificities for the size”? and 
location of the enshrined images.?? 

What is of particular relevance is an entire chapter devoted exclu- 
sively to temple renovation and reconstruction. Chapter 35 of the 
Mayamatam acknowledges the fact that temples decay and hence there 
is a possible need for their renovation. “A temple (may be ruined), 
broken down, fallen down, aged as to its materials or decrepit, or it 
may conform to јап, chanda, vikalpa or abbasa, modes.” As such, 
the treatise details the correct procedure of renovation (jirnoddhara) 
as well the issue of temporary installation (balastbapana): “Now come 
the rules, complied from other works, relating to the renovation of 
temples, Linga, pedestals, images and other constructions; they are 
laid out in a brief and systematic way."9! 

The first question with regard to renovation raised in the Maya- 
matam pertains to what qualifies for renovation. The text takes into 
account the fact that the monument may be in different stages of decay 
and indicates that the kind of renovation work to be carried out should 
be in accordance with the current state of the temple structure. The 
first case is of preservation of temples whose basic characteristics are 
no longer perceptible. For such temples, the utilisation of new and 
improved quality material is prescribed.%2 In case of temples whose 
original form and structure can still be surmised, the reuse of the origi- 
nal materials itself is prescribed: “Those (temples) whose character- 
istics are still (perceptible) in their principle and secondary elements 
(are to be renovated) with their own materials. If they are lacking in 
anything or have some similar type of flaw, the sage wishing to restore 
them, (must proceed in such a way that) they regain their integrality 
and that they are pleasantly arranged anew; without anything being 
added (to what originally existed) and always in conformity with the 
initial appearance (of the building) and with the advice of the knowl- 
edgeable.”® The material used should however always be of a very 
good quality and preferably better than the material previously used.” 
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In case of renovation it is essential that the original form and charac- 
ter of the temple is retained. “In the case of a nagàára temple, a павага 
temple is to be rebuilt and in that of a dravida temple, a dravida (tem- 
ple), in that of a vesara one it is auspicious that (the temple be) vesara; 
in the case of a temple with no aisle, tbe temple (should be) without 
aisle and, in the case of a temple which is not lacking in such an aisle, 
the temple should not lack one either." During renovations expan- 
sion of the temple enclosure is permitted,°° this should however not 
alter the original lay-out of the temple.67 When the expansion of the 
temple precincts is permitted it is pertinent that the shrine is not moved 
from the original location. “When it is desired that a ruined (building) 
be (re)constructed in an (existing) sanctuary in another place, he who 
bas knowledge of architecture avoids, making it at the cardinal points 
or outside the sanctuary; a transgression of this rule brings bad luck 
and tbe procedure should thus be carried out according to the appro- 
priate mode. "65 

The second issue which the Mayamatam takes into account is the 
fact that the images enshrined in the temples might also require repair. 
The text asserts that it is of utmost importance to maintain the purity 
of the enshrined image.$? Images which have been abandoned for more 
that 12. years are not to be used.”” There are other possible circum- 
stances in which the image may require replacement or renovation: 
broken images, distorted images, buried images, wrongly installed 
images or stolen images.’! The treatise prescribes that images must be 
immediately rejected if they are incomplete, broken or flawed in any 
other ways.” Damaged images may be repaired and reused but only 
in case that their original limbs are still intact.” Old or rejected images 
are to be discarded by immersing them into water or by throwing into 
fire." There are, however, situations when the older image can be re- 
consecrated and reused such as in case the image had been moved from 
its original location,” wrongly consecrated” or carried away (by flood 
or thieves).77 

Along with the temple edifice and the enshrined images the interiors 
of the temple might also need to be redone. The Mayamatam delin- 
eates suitable arrangements for this, for instance, sections 35.33-36 
deals with the issue of renovation of the pedestals of the images. “The 
pedestal must be rejected instantly if its characteristics are no longer 
(perceptible), if it is incomplete and if it bas cracks and otber flaws of 
the kind.""* A new pedestal then has to be made similar to the old one, 
*in that stone is to be used if tbe old was in stone and brick if it was 
in brick.”7? The original pedestal may be reclaimed and reused if it is 
flawless and fitting. “The Brahma stone, other stones, the elements 
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(of tbe foundation deposit) and the pedestal are to be reinstalled as bas 
been previously given.” 8° 

Even during the course of restoration in the temple complex, ritual 
worship must not stop. The Mayamatam clearly outlines how the nor- 
mal ritual activities of the temple should be carried out during the 
period of renovation with the help of provisional installation or bal- 
asthapana.”! The provisional installation is to be done when build- 
ing a new temple? and when renovating old ones. The Mayamatam 
prescribes that *A provisional installation is to be made at the very 
beginning of tbe work of construction of a new building or at tbe same 
time of tbe repairing of a decrepit or ruined building or wben there bas 
been tbe collapse of a linga or of an image or when tbey are cracked or 
when parts of them are missing, or lastly at the time of fixing (of the 
linga (or the image) in the socle."9? Provisional installation consists of 
building a small provisional shrine near the construction site and by 
placing into it a provisional representation of the god. The provisional 
shrine may be a pavilion or a hall.5* This kind of a shrine is described 
as a low room sanctum (called as adbogriba) or а three-level building 
with a flat roof (mandapa) or a building with a hipped roof (sabba). 

The images used for balasthapana have prescribed dimensions*? and 
can be made of stone, metal or different kinds of wood.?9 The Maya- 
matam clearly specifies that even the provisional images are, however, 
to be formally consecrated just like the permanent icon of a temple. 
“There is to be a perfect manifest image to be installed in the pro- 
visional shrine throughout the period of erection of the main shrine 
until it is accomplished (and it is to stay there) until the desired goal 
has been achieved.”*’ The provisional shrine should, however, not be 
used for more than 12 years else “all sorts of mistakes are engendered 
if it is exceeded.” 88 


Mapping a sacred network 


The evolution of multi-religious architectural complexes was accompa- 
nied by the growth of a host of smaller shrines in the vicinity. Archaeo- 
logical evidence discussed in Tables 3.2 and 3.3 lists various such sites 
from which substantial remains of religious establishment and icons 
have appeared. It is difficult to classify these sites as clearly Buddhist or 
Hindu since at most sites there have been several layers of occupation 
and Hindu, Buddhist and Jain remains coexist. This is also confirmed 
by a host of donative inscriptions. The smaller sites were interlinked to 
the larger temple complexes through patterns of pilgrimage and other 
ritual networks. 
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My survey of sites also suggests that it Is not apt to Judge religious 
sites in South Bihar as monotheistic at any given historical period. It is 
clear that there is, as historically was, much sharing of space and recon- 
figuration of identity of the sites and sculptures rather than a forceful 
take-over by one religion. This probably explains the existence of a 
large number of Hindu icons at what have been perceived as *premier 
Buddhist sites." There is moreover a continued history of occupation 
of the sites, and at a majority of these, there was constant rebuilding 
and reuse of sacred space and material. It hence becomes difficult to 
establish the end of religious practices of any particular religion at a 
given chronological period. Religious space and even sculptures read- 
ily acquired new identities and rituals, myths and legends belonging to 
one cult came to be readily reused by another. 

It is judicious to employ modes of enquiry which look upon the 
interaction and reciprocity at the sites rather than conversion and 
subjugation. This interface occurs at different levels: of cult practices, 
architectural edifices and even in the exchange of religious icons. Liter- 
ary references also cite to such sharing of cult. New ways of studying 
the sites should hence examine them as living sites vis-à-vis merely 
archaeological ones where pilgrimage, festivals and fairs should be 
documented that keep these sites alive. For instance, the sites in the 
region need to be looked at as interconnected, and a sacred route 
should be mapped which links Gaya, Bodh Gaya and Nalanda along 
with smaller sites in between which are now marked by mounds 
strewn with ancient remains and icons huddled in modern shrines, 
lined with ceramic tiles. Similar is the continuity of sites along the 
Ganga in the Munger-Bhagalpur belt, where the river itself becomes 
the thread which ties the sites in a network. This network does not 
merely include the sacred centres but also secular establishments such 
as workshops of bronze and brick, hoards of sculptures and other 
store houses, mathas, monasteries, geographical landmarks, etcetera. 

While I have tried to locate these architectural complexes horizon- 
tally through a web of shrines, I have also located them vertically 
through time. Archaeological remains show how there was continu- 
ous rebuilding and reconfiguration of sacred space, and it is not pos- 
sible to read a unilinear takeover of sites from Buddhist to Hindu to 
Islamic for boundaries are blurred and overlapping. At the same time, I 
have also attempted to trace how icons changed identities when moved 
through time and space. 

My details of sites and icons in the last three chapters are inter- 
spersed with notes on the presence of the Uma Mahesvara images at 
most sites. Several of these images have been crucial participants in 
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the history of sites the details of which follow in the next section. As 
drawn from archaeological evidence, the Uma Mahesvara image came 
to be used in the Shaiva temple as one of the manifest rupa of Shiva. 
The icon was generally placed in the side niche of the garbha griha 
where the central enshrined icon was a linga. Uma Mahesvara images 
were also found on the entrance of the door to the sanctum, used for 
ornamentation on faces of pillars or carved on the outside walls along 
with other Hindu images. The image hence came to be strategically 
dispersed in and around the great architectural complexes to establish 
the presence of Shiva. 
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The Uma Mahesvara panels from Rajaona were found engraved on pillars 
along with scenes depicting Arjuna's penance. The pillars and the images 
are dated to the fifth-sixth centuries and are now stored in the Indian 
Museum. The images from Rajaona are one of the earliest depictions of 
Uma Mahesvara from Bihar, and will be discussed in more detail in the 
next chapter. 
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поп for Siddhesvaranatha, a form of Shiva, Frederick M Asher, The Art of 
Eastern India: 300-800 AD, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
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sculptures in bold relief. Since they are constantly exposed to the weather 
as well as river action during floods, some of the sculptures are heavily 
weathered. 200 yards to the west of Jahangira, another hillock of buff 
rock, about 100 feet in height, juts out boldly in the river and is popularly 
known as the Murli hillock or the Bais Karan rock. 

The Shiva linga is about 31 inches high. The linga is circled by 18 thick 
rings or coils. What is unique of this linga is that it has no yoni pedestal, 
and it shows eight figures carved around it. The linga is badly mutilated 
hence it is difficult to establish the identity of these figures. 

There are, however, two instances of non-Hindu figures here: one of 
the Buddha and the other of a Jain Tirthankara, Ram Chandra Prasad, 
Archaeology of Champa and Vikramsila, Ramanand Vidya Bhawan, New 
Delhi, 1987, p. 84. 

Most of these sites are unfortunately so ruined that it is not possible to 
make much out of them. Ram Chandra Prasad has dated Kheri to the fifth 
to sixth centuries where several temples and lingas, including a granite 
ekamukhalinga have been found on a plateau near the summit. The 
Mandar Hills situated 30 miles south of Bhagalpur had been a centre of 
artistic and architectural activities since the time of Gupta king Adityasena 
and at least three inscriptions dedicated by him have been found from 
the hillock. The hill is a monolithic block of granite, an offshoot of the 
Vindhyas, also known as Mount Sumeru in the Puranas and associated 
with the tale of Amritmanthana. The Devas in order to receive the nectar 
of life or amrita churned the celestial ocean, along with the Asuras, where 
they used the Mandara as the churning rod and the serpent Vasuki as the 
churning rope. 

In popular parlance, the complex is also known as Shilasangam since it is 
located on the confluence of the Ganga and the Kosi rivers. 
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There are at least two Uma Mahesvara images known from the 
Patharghata hills. The first is a rock-cut sculpture carved along with a 
host of other Hindu sculptures. The second image is a free-standing bust 
of Uma Mahesvara enshrined in a miscellaneous shrine in the Patharghata 
complex. 

* After the 6th century, temples develop a new kind of focus and coherence. 
The temples acquire radically differentiated spaces, contrasts between 
expansive exterior and constricted interior and hierarchically articulated 
wall surfaces. In sculpture, the break at 550 AD is more apparent. Before 
this point, the individual unit, whether relief panel, doorway or object 
of worship forms a self contained composition. In the shrines of the end 
of the 6th century, as in the great medieval temples of later centuries, 
independent units are impossible to define; and the sculpture is woven 
compositely in the fabric of the building," Joanna G Williams, The Art 
of Gupta India: Empire and Province, Heritage Publishers, New Delhi, 
1983, p. 157. 

The ruins have undergone three successive phases of construction and 
repairs: (1) When the original temple of the Sun god had been constructed 
sometime in the early Gupta period indicated by the Gupta inscription. 
The temple originally may have been built near the tank hence the main 
temple now may not be the original temple. It is curious that a carved door 
frame, which is an essential part of Gupta temples, had not been found 
as yet in the ruins. Further the present portion of the monolithic column 
is not at all appropriately related to the main temple. (2) When the Sun 
temple was destroyed or in ruins, its remains such as the four ornamented 
pillars and the broken carved pedestal were removed and used in the con- 
struction of the main Chaturbhuj Vishnu temple. (3) When the Shaiva 
temples were erected at the place some time after the Vaishnava temples 
were converted and a walled enclosure may have been raised. DR Patil, 
The Antiquarian Remains in Bihar, p. 102. 

Michael W Meister, Dhaky and Krishna Deva (ed.), Encyclopedia of Tem- 
ple Architecture, Volume 1, p. 397. 

The panchayatana plan involved a cruciform temple set on terraces where 
the central shrine was surrounded by four projecting chambers, one on 
each side. The whole structure was surrounded by a pradaksina patb and 
porches. To the simple plain walls of the earlier temples projections and 
recesses were introduced for surface ornamentation. The shikhara sur- 
mounting the garbha griba became taller, the temple became tiered and 
were placed on a high jagati. The bhadrapitha was often embellished with 
terracotta plaques. 

As per inscriptions found at Deo Barunark, the temple can be dated to 
1236 cE. The site has however yielded architectural members and Hindu 
images in sandstone ranging from the sixth to twelfth centuries. The earli- 
est of these are three pillars and fragmentary door frames which can be 
stylistically dated from 500-550 ce. One pillar was used by a later Gupta 
king Jivitagupta II to engrave an inscription that refers to the confirmation 
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of land granted to hereditary priests of the Sun-god from the time of Bala- 
ditya and the Maukharis. This would imply continued worship of the sun- 
god at the site from at least the sixth century. The mention of a village 
“Varunika” and the Sun-god's designation *Varunavasin" confirms that 
the ancient village was named Varuna. About a dozen images of Surya 
have been found dated from the seventh to the eleventh centuries. Three 
images of Vishnu, a door frame of a Vishnu shrine and a Ganesha figure 
all belong to the same period. Apart from two Uma Mahesvara images 
on pillars, 7 free-standing Uma Mahesvara have also been found, dated 
between the seventh and fourteenth centuries. 

The temple is rather intriguing in its plan and orientation. Most structures 
at Nalanda are brick built with occasional use of stone in pillars and pillar 
bases. In contrast, Temple 2 is built entirely of stone. This is also the only 
temple at the Nalanda monastery which shows Hindu and not Buddhist 
deities. The temple also does not conform to the general lay-out of the site: 
it faces east and stands at an oblique angle to the rather carefully aligned 
rows of monasteries and temples. It hence indicates that this temple might 
not have grown in tandem with the rest of the complex, indicating a dif- 
ferent pace of chronological development and cultic tradition. The temple 
is characterised by a garbha griba surrounded by a pradaksina path, a 
mandapa and a mukbamandapa, which are preceded by a flight of stairs 
and a curvilinear shikhara. There were probably two phases of construc- 
tion of this temple. The temple was originally set on a stone jagati which 
fell and was subsequently re-built with some of the older material and new 
brick work. On this moulded plinth, a stone dado with 211 sculptured 
panels were carved; symmetrically arranged, 20 appearing on each side of 
the main entrance and 57 in each of the three remaining walls. There is 
a variety of scenes depicted on them: human figures in various attitudes, 
household scenes, kinnaras, the Buddha, etcetera. The panels of the dado 
also contain various Hindu deities: Shiva, Kartik, Rama, Sita, Balarama, 
Brahma, Parvati, Uma Mahesvara, Saraswati, Lakshmi, Kubera, Vidyad- 
haras, Gandharvas, etcetera. A Ghosh, A Guide to Nalanda, p. 12. 

BN Misra, Nalanda, BR Publishing Corporation, New Delhi, 2008, p. 264 
and Michael W Meister, Dhaky and Krishna Deva (ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Temple Architecture, Volume 1, p. 110. 

*The Gupta temples had noticeably plain walls with cardinal niches or 
indentations on its external walls on three sides containing sculptural 
reliefs. From about the 7th-8th centuries CE temples were marked by 
elaborate sculptural displays on the outer walls. These niches contained 
the various aspects of the deity while the main image was enshrined in the 
sanctum," Devangana Desai, Religious Imagery in Khajuraho, Franco- 
Indian Research, Mumbai, 1996, p. 18. 

Frederick M Asher, Bodh Gaya: Monumental Legacy, p. 89. 

Ibid. 

Arun Kumar Singh, Archaeology of Magadha Region, Ramanand Vidya 
Bhawan, New Delhi, 1991, p. 61. 

The Vishnupad temple is dated to 1787 on the basis of inscriptions found 
on the temple walls. A short inscription from the eighth regnal year of 
Mahendra Pala Deva has also been found and another on a Uma Mahesvara 
image with Nandi seated below is dated to the tenth-eleventh centuries. 
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All of these indicate that the temple probably underwent several spates of 
reconstruction. Though the original structure is lost, its remnants in the 
form of sculptures and inscriptions still survive. *This late 18th century 
structure enshrines dozens of images from the 8th to 12th centuries but 
none earlier or later. It also preserves inscriptions that provide snippets of 
Gaya's history from 9th to 13th centuries, though a few are pilgrims' graf- 
fiti." There are several stone panels bearing inscriptions still contained in 
the present temple structure which make explicit reference to the shraadh 
ritual at Gaya. A conscious sensitivity to antiquity is represented by this 
reuse or resurrection of Gaya's past, a belief that antiquity lent sanctity. 
Frederick M Asher, ‘Gaya: Monuments of a Pilgrimage Town,’ in Janice 
Leoshko (ed.), Bodh Gaya: The Site of Enlightenment, Marg Publications, 
Mumbai, 1988, pp. 74-88. 

The Gau Pachar has a rock carved four-armed image of Vishnu, which 
is dated as the oldest image in Gaya, dated between fifth and seventh 
centuries. 

One such instance is of the temple on Brahmani Ghat on the Phalgu River 
in Gaya where the Surya image is cloaked in a Vaishnava mantle by its 
popular identification as Narayana. This has been identified by Asher as 
one of the oldest images in Gaya. Frederick M Asher, ‘Gaya: Monuments 
of Pilgrimage Town.’ 

Fa Xian in his travelogues records seeing several structures at the site. 
He records the presence of at least three monasteries though none of the 
structures appear to be monumental. The pilgrim notes that ‘men of later 
ages’ raised pagodas and established images at the place where the Buddha 
attained enlightenment, Frederick M Asher, The Art of Eastern India, p. 8. 
The present gateway is not the original structure though the location is the 
same as was originally conceived. Ibid., p. 52. 

Like the Mahabodhi Temple, this temple has also undergone heavy resto- 
ration. The site presently consists of a simple whitewashed structure. The 
pyramidal nagara shikhara was meant to duplicate the corner shrines of 
the Mahabodhi Temple. The main image in the temple is however of a 
Buddhist male deity, identified as Padmapani, Ibid., p. 44. 

On the opposite bank of the Phalgu river lies a mound where partial 
excavations have revealed the remains of a stupa, cruciform in plan with 
projections in the four cardinal directions. It was probably built in vari- 
ous phases between the sixth and tenth centuries. The stupa revealed an 
inscription that reads Devapalarajasya Sujatagriha or the house of Sujata 
built by Devapala. Only the lower half of the stupa now survives, Ibid., 
p. 57. 

A small temple near the gateway enshrines footprints of the Buddha in the 
same style as Vishnu’s footprints at Gaya. The Buddha figure mentioned 
here is found on the porch of the shrine and is dated to the tenth century 
though it is difficult to date this temple. RL Mitra noted that the temple 
had been dismantled and its material cast around as rubbish at a mound 
at a distance. The present temple is a reconstruction of the nineteenth 
century, Ibid., p. 44. 

The Annapurna Temple, worshipping Annapurna Devi, is one of the 
shrines in a series of five temples in the Bodh Gaya complex. The two other 
shrines enshrine Buddha and Boddhisatva images while the remaining two 
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have Shiva lingas, a reminder of the multiple claims at Bodh Gaya. Most 
of the images can be dated between the ninth and the twelfth centuries. 
A fifth-century Shiva image is prominent on the railing encircling the Maha- 
bodhi Temple. Here Shiva holds his trident, somewhat as a guard to the 
entrance of the temple and adorns the railing surrounding a monument that 
might be seen as the very centre of Buddhism. Another early mention of Shiva 
is attested in an inscription of the eighth century recording the installation of a 
Shiva linga at the Mahabodhi Temple. This inscription is found on a pedestal 
with images of Surya, Vishnu and Lakulisa now stored in the Indian Museum. 
It bears an inscription of Dharmapla's 26th year recording the donation of a 
four-faced image of Shiva by a person identifying himself as Keshava, the son 
of a sculptor. At least one other image conflates the identity of Shiva with a 
Buddhist deity, a bronze image usually described as Shiva-Lokeshvara, a work 
of eighth century, today in the Ashutosh Museum Calcutta. 

An image of Vishnu at Bakraur, on the opposite side of the Phalgu River, 
is now worshipped as Boddhisatva. Another image of the Boddhisatva 
Avalokitesvara placed at the entrance of the Mahabodhi temple is rec- 
ognised as Shiva. Similarly, another Boddhisatva image is worshipped as 
Tara Devi in the Tara Temple. At the Panch Pandava Temple nine Buddha 
images are worshipped as the five Pandavas with Krishna, Draupadi and 
Kunti. In the Tibetan Temple, a Avalokitesvara image is worshipped as 
Rama, Frederick M Asher, Bodb Gaya: Monumental Legacy, p. 70. 

Ibid. 

The temple is similar in style and planning to the Mahabodhi Temple and 
has hence been assigned a similar date. The Temple shows several stages of 
renovation. An inscribed doorframe and a votive pillar both dated to tenth 
century survive, BN Misra, Nalanda, p. 267. 

An almost life-size inscribed Vishnu image is placed in a tree shrine. A 
Surya temple in the heart of the village shows several periods of recon- 
struction the earliest phase is ascribed to eleventh century and enshrines a 
very interesting collection of Hindu and Buddhist images including Surya, 
Vishnu, Uma Mahesvara, Avalokitesvara, etcetera. A striking image of 
Parvati about 5 feet high attracts immediate attention. 

A Ghosh, A Guide to Nalanda, p. 20. 

Frederick M Asher, Nalanda. 

Ibid., p. 104. 

Ibid., p. 110. 

The site was first excavated by the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Archaeology, Patna University in 1959-1960 and later by the ASI. 
Excavations so far have not succeeded in bringing to light any conclusive 
evidence with regard to the precise identification of the site with that of 
the Mabavibara. The site has been dated and linked with the Palas and 
shows existence of a large Buddhist monastic establishment, the exact 
name of which is unknown. 

“The method of construction of this brick caitya was peculiar. Two paral- 
lel brick walls were constructed at a distance from one another and the 
intervening spaces were filled with debris and brick bats and rammed. On 
the floor thus constructed the same process was repeated leading to the 
dome of the caitya.” Ram Chandra Prasad, Archaeology of Champa and 
Vikramsila, p. 85. 
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SC Saran, ‘Brahmanical Stone Sculptures from Antichak,’ Journal of Bihar 
Puravid Parshad, Vol. 2, 1978. 

Ram Chandra Prasad, Archaeology of Champa and Vikramsila, p. 71. 
Michael W Meister, “Temple Restoration and Transformation, Ellen 
Raven (ed.), South Asian Archaeology, 1999, proceedings of the fifteenth 
International Conference of European Association of South Asian Archae- 
ologists, held at the University of Leiden, 5—9 July 1999, Egbert Forsten, 
Groningen, 1999, pp. 123-134. 

Bruno Dagens (ed. and transl.), Mayamatam: Treatise of Housing, Archi- 
tecture and Iconography, Volumes 1 and 2, first published in 1994, this 
edition, IGNCA and Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, New Delhi, 2000. 
Ibid., 33.37a. *The dimension of a temple (may be calculated) from those 
of the Linga placed in the temple." Such canons are also useful in ascer- 
taining the size and layout of the temples which have crumbled or where 
the edifice has disappeared and only the images survive. 

Ibid., 33.37b. *The sage places the Linga or the image, in the centre of the 
shrine to the left of that line (which passes through its exact centre) so that 
it is slightly displaced towards the north-east." 

Ibid., 35.2b-3a. 

Ibid., 1-2a. 

Ibid., 35.5—7. “Those (temples) whose characteristics are no longer (per- 
ceptible) are (to be renovated) with regard to the specific type of linga 
found there. In this case different, or better materials (than those employed 
during initial construction) should be used, as well as new pitchers and the 
heights, widths and other dimensions which conform to the ayadi formu- 
lae, and, as well (suitable) ornaments." 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 35.40b. 

Ibid., 35.8-9. 

Ibid., 35.12b. *The extension of the enclosure may be, made according 
to the rule, towards the north or the east, or towards all points on the 
periphery." 

Ibid., 35.12a. *In a temple the (buildings of the) courtyard are to be 
arranged according to the rule which I lay down with precision here: 
(these edifices) may be the same (height) as the original shrine or may be 
bigger, either being acceptable; (those which are arranged) at the cardinal 
points should, however, be the same height (as the original shrine); on the 
other hand those at the corners or elsewhere, (may be higher but) should 
not be more than an eight or a quarter, according to circumstances, of the 
height of the original shrine." 

Ibid., 35.14. 

Ibid., 35.18b-20. *If a fallen linga is installed by some ignorant person, 
another linga is to be installed in its place, one which has not yet been 
touched by the fierce rays of the sun. A linga is called ‘mean’ if it is placed 
in the very midst of impure things or if it touches the bottom of the mor- 
tice (of a pedestal) or if it is not visible from the top of the pedestal; it is the 
same if its ‘face’ is not oriented in the appropriate direction; yet one who 
knows may improve (such linga) and that goes for a twisted linga or one 
found to be imperfectly rounded, when it is measured (to the end of seeing 
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if it is of the prescribed direction). A ‘linga’ can be ‘lifted out’ by thieves 
who want to steal the precious components of the foundation deposit." 
Ibid., 35.32. 

Ibid., 35.15-18a. “A linga may have (fallen) may be split or may be hard 
to walk around, may be imperfectly circular or twisted; (it may) be a linga 
gone down from a linga or it may be gone up from a linga; it may have 
been installed according to the fantasies of qubblers [someone who dis- 
putes established norms or argues over trivial matters] or by the ignorant; 
it may have been bruised, scorched by fire or may be decrepit, split or 
broken; (it may have been) lifted out by the thieves; it may have been lost 
or put in place by sullied people or it may have been knocked over; such 
linga always are improper and if found in this world are declared to be 
pernicious by those who, amongst the universe of creatures, know it all." 
Ibid., 35.37-38. *A stone or wood image which is incomplete is to be 
rejected instantly and a new image installed in its place. An image of 
required height or thickness, but which is split or which has any flaw of 
that kind, must be rejected and another image installed in it place accord- 
ing to rule." 

Ibid., 35.39—40a. “A metal or earth image lacking hands, nose, adorn- 
ment, ears or teeth is to be restored to its original condition but if it is a 
principal limb which is missing it must be thrown out and a new one put 
in its place." 

Ibid., 35.33a. *The sage must make haste to throw into the water stone 
(linga or image) that has been rejected" and 35.44 *To be rid of a clay 
image, one throws it into water, a wooden one is put into the fire and a 
metal one melted by fire and the purified metal recovered.” 

Ibid., 35.23. *A linga which has fallen in the river must be installed afresh 
and according the rule pertaining to the ‘divine’ linga.” 

Ibid., 35.24-26. “A linga that has been installed, by mistake, according to 
erroneous rituals and formulae, should be installed (anew)." 

Ibid., 35.29-31. “When an image is concerned, once it has been taken to a 
new place chosen according to circumstance, there is not error in installing 
it, and everything that has not been prescribed for her is to conform with 
what has been prescribed for the linga.” 

Ibid., 35.29-34b. 

Ibid., 35.29-35. 

Ibid., 35.29-35b. 

Dagens has given the literal translation of balasthapana as ‘infant installa- 
tion’, which however implies transitory installation of images. 

Ibid., 33.161. *The wise man installs a small linga in a finished temple; it 
is when a temple is half built that a medium linga is to be installed and a 
large one is installed when the base has been constructed." 

Ibid., 35.48. 

Ibid., 35.50. 

Ibid., 35.51. 

Ibid., 35.56. 

Ibid., 35.58. 

Ibid., *The ancients say that it is not proper for a provisional shrine to last 
more than twelve years." 


4 The Uma Mahesvaramurti 


Whenever anyone will undertake to write the history of sculpture in 
India . . . (they) contain a good deal, but they do not contain all the 
information available on the subject; and they require to be studied 
and confirmed by what is built or carved, which alone can give preci- 
sion and substance to what is written. 


James Fergusson established a vital link between mythology, sculpture 
and architecture yet he argued that sculptures by themselves are not a 
compendium of knowledge but have to be studied as adjuncts to archi- 
tecture. Contrary to what Fergusson believed, through the course of 
this chapter, I will use sacred icons as a primary source to understand 
contemporary historical processes. My methodology casts off the tra- 
ditional focus of looking at religious icons for their aesthetic value 
or in comparison with texts and mythology. I thus begin the chapter 
by presenting a historiographical survey to introduce the significant 
methodological approaches taken so far to study religious images. In 
the second part of the chapter, I collate data from over over 100 Uma 
Mahesvara images from 10 districts of South Bihar to understand their 
historical context, patterns of their geographical and architectural 
placement, stylistic evolution and purpose of casting. I then trace the 
shift in the physical location of images from their original placement 
vis-à-vis current location, to understand the changing meanings and 
use of religious sculptures. 

In the last section of the chapter, I present the case study of bronze 
Uma Mahesvara icons, which through ritual processes acquire a human 
persona, as chala pratima or mobile icons and extend the realm of the 
sacred beyond the walls of the temples. Unlike stone images which 
are fixed onto the sanctum walls, bronze sculptures were meant to be 
mobile, and can travel large distances for purpose of donation or for 
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inhabitation in domestic shrines. By outlining the dynamics behind 
their movement from workshops to temple complexes, to domestic 
shrines, to monasteries and souvenir shops attached to temples, I 
endeavour to establish significant ritual networks. 


The image and its iconography 


TA Gopinatha Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, first published 
in 1914, is perhaps one of the earliest treatises on Brahmanical ico- 
nography written by an Indian.” In this comprehensive, four volume 
series, Gopinatha Rao carried a diligent search into the beginnings of 
image worship in India, outlining the meanings, symbols, mythology 
and physical description of Hindu sculptures. He argued that texts 
existed before images were made and that texts prescribed the norms 
for making these images.” With this presupposition, he took up various 
categories of Hindu images, Vaishnava, Shaiva and Shakta, mentioned 
textual prescriptions for each and then substantiated them with actual 
images from different regions of India. Doing so he resorted to a one 
to one comparison between texts and images where the latter merely 
became illustrative of the surviving texts. Gopinath Rao, though 
engaged with the physical descriptions of images, failed to delve with 
the emotions and mudras. He viewed sculptures as ‘free standing’ and 
devoid of any background or context and was unable to connect reli- 
gious iconography with the larger social or architectural setting. 

The Development of Hindu Iconography by JN Banerjea, can prob- 
ably be seen as the next milestone in the field of iconographic studies.* 
Banerjea started from where Gopinatha Rao had left off, and studied 
in greater detail the origin and development of image worship in India 
and also delved into the technicalities of iconometrics. JN Banerjea 
adopted a methodology significantly different from Gopinatha Rao 
where he selected various themes within Hindu iconography and cited 
noteworthy instances. Unlike Gopinatha Rao he studied images minus 
the textual backdrop, hence, did not just deal with a surface analysis 
of images but a deeper understanding of mudras, expressions, chro- 
nology and regional variations. For Banerjea, an image is not just the 
symbol or representation of god? but the very embodiment of the god.” 
He extended the scope of study of iconography to coins, terracotta and 
sealing, as also the study of monuments and epigraphy. Banerjea was 
the first to draw out an intimate association between religion and art 
arguing that images are illustrative of the general social and cultural 
traits of their makers.’ 
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Both of these seminal works raised issues and established patterns 
which successive generations of art historians and students of icono- 
metrics have worked around. The foremost of these is whether sculp- 
tures are representative of texts and mythology. A second trend has 
been the typical art historical approach of analysing the physical attri- 
butes of sculptures and appreciating their aesthetics along with chart- 
ing out the chronological evolution of images on the basis of styles. A 
more recent study of sculptures as art objects from across the Indian 
Subcontinent has been taken up by Pratapaditya Pal in his two-volume 
series Indian Sculptures.? Pal takes into consideration the vast scope of 
Indian sculptures — secular and religious; metal, stone and terracotta 
images; covering the time period from the Indus Valley Civilization to 
the Chola period — and understands them as architectural fragments 
meant for aesthetics and ornamentation. Pal belongs to the school of 
art historians who believe that texts came before images,” but he agrees 
that though sculptors were probably expected to adhere to certain 
basic principles, they otherwise enjoyed considerable freedom.!? For 
Pal, *symbolic meaning is encapsulated in each detail of an image, 
including the various emblems, symbols, whether attributes or ges- 
tures?!! hence the idea of rasa plays a significant role.'* By tabulating 
the chronological evolution of the Uma Mabesvaramurti, elaborating 
upon the bodily postures of Shiva and Parvati, their facial expression, 
mudras, rasa and attributes, I chart the geographical context of the 
icon without examining any textual prescriptions. Within the South 
Bihar region, there are noticeable variations in the Uma Mahesvara 
sculptures, and I draw comparisons across sites, shrines and time peri- 
ods which might explain the exchange of ideas between different reli- 
gions and cults. 

In the last two decades or so, there has been a shift in the approach 
to study the meanings and purpose of religious images independent of 
sacred literature. I have attempted to draw out some of these method- 
ologies in my approach to the Uma Mahesvara motif. Devangana Desai 
in her monograph Religious Imagery in Kbajurabo has highlighted the 
importance of placement of sculptures on temple walls as an indicator 
of their purpose and context.'? Citing the example of Khajuraho, she 
recommends viewing the sculptures at the temples at Khajuraho not 
merely in light of eroticism but as a part of a well-integrated religious 
universe. It is relevant to know the exact location of images in the 
sculptural scheme of the temple since their placement indicates their 
rank in the enshrined pantheon. Much like Desai, my study traces the 
original placement of Uma Mahesvara images in shrines and in the 
garbha griha, as decorative motifs on pillars on doorways, etcetera, 
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to understand the changing meanings and ritual usage of the icons. In 
this process I discuss how the ritual arrangement of icons in temples 
is predetermined; for instance, in Shaiva temples, Shiva is present in 
his manifest and un-manifest forms and so are the other members of 
his pantheon. 

By approaching the Uma Mahesvara icons I also examine the shrines 
where the images were located to understand how the icons and ritual 
spaces have modified over time by interaction with the communities 
who used the shrines. In this context I borrow Michael Meister's meth- 
odological stance of tracing the after lives of images through the use of 
ethno-archaeology; a means of studying the past through the applica- 
tion of knowledge of the present.!^ Meister has argued that an object 
of art cannot be seen as static but in a dynamic relationship with time 
and historical and the cultural context. In the same manner temples 
should not be studied in isolation rather be examined how their iden- 
tity is defined by the culture and practices of people using them. I 
have moved away from the art historical approach of examining the 
original life of icons and temples by looking at how they renegotiate 
through time and audiences to have varied cultural meanings. 

I also explore the evolution of the Uma Mahesvara motif in the early 
medieval period in light of contemporary religious and societal pro- 
cesses. Scholars have argued that the popularisation of certain cults and 
the motifs associated with them were determined by human society and 
that artists are largely socially conditioned. Krishna Mohan Shrimali 
emphasises on this inter-dependence of art, religion and society and 
argues that the study of art in India is somewhat one dimensional and 
text-aided.'® Taking the cue Кот Srimali, my methodology relooks at 
religious sculptures, and attempts to present a “total” history where the 
focus is on micro-level studies. In line with Shrimali's model for study- 
ing religious icons is Anita Raina Thapan's work where she has mapped 
the evolution of the Ganapati cult. Thapan has situated the deity in 
the contemporary society and examines how the idea of Ganapati was 
absorbed within the different religious contexts: Buddhism, Jainism 
and Brahmanism.!? Falling in the same genre is Nilima Chitgopekar's 
work on the Shaiva cult in Madhya Pradesh.!” Chitgopekar has also 
worked within the framework of understanding religious ideology, 
rituals, art and architecture as shaped by forces of political warfare, 
economic deterioration and Brahmanisation operating in North India 
in the early medieval period and in this light how each geographical 
region developed its own brand of religious indices.?? 

My sculptural data also includes a small corpus of Uma Mahesvara 
icons in metal, mainly ashta dhatu; the strategies for examining these 
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images become somewhat different from the stone ones. In her vol- 
ume on Chola bronzes, Vidya Dehejia?! has addressed the bronzes as 
utsavamurtis, “mobile forms or embodiments for deities to inhabit 
during the processions of temple festivals."?? As such, the modes of 
looking become different and one has to imagine bronzes in varied 
settings: temple festivals, temple setting as a subsidiary deity and 
as an art object placed in modern museums. My study will hence 
contextualise the bronze Uma Mahesvara icons in light of bhakti 
tradition, and raise questions around embodiment, darshan, ritual 
significance, the moulding and casting of images and breathing life 
into them, rituals of cleansing and purification; thus, attempting to 
outline their original purpose.” 

An analysis of my corpus of sculptures also brings out the several 
layers of negotiations and accommodations between the different con- 
temporary religions and how the Uma Mahesvara motif was absorbed 
by each of these. By using iconography, I discuss how through a process 
of synthesis and absorption Shaivism and Buddhism become accom- 
modative of marginal divinities which resulting in a mélange of local 
traditions. I have hence attempted to move away from evolutionary 
history to understand the processes behind religious reconfigurations 
and amalgamations. 


Tbe Uma Mabesvaramurti 


The Uma Mabesvaramurti depicts Shiva and his consort Uma seated 
together on the same pedestal and caught in an intimate embrace. In 
this vivid depiction of conjugal bliss, Uma sits on Shiva's lap bedecked 
with fine jewellery. Uma is always depicted as having two arms while 
Shiva may have two, four ог more arms.*4 Most images show Shiva 
as embracing Uma; variations also show him caressing her breasts, 
feeding her betel leaves, lifting her chin or applying tilak on her fore- 
head. Uma coyly responds to Shiva's embrace or at times overcomes 
inhibitions and herself embraces him. At times, the couple share the 
same halo; there are instances where each is crowned with a separate 
halo and in some cases Shiva's halo over-shadows that of Uma. The 
couple is depicted as nature mostly depicts man and woman: Uma is 
always shown smaller, sometimes almost child-like or reaching up-to 
Shiva's shoulders or chin. Most images show the couple with their 
regal paraphernalia: heavily bejewelled and elaborately draped. They 
are shown carrying different ayudhas and pose different hand mudras. 
The couple may face each other or look away from each other but 
the rasa is definitely that of shringara. The overall vision of the icon 
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is not merely one of physical closeness but also that of emotional inti- 
macy, compatibility and vibrancy. Pratapaditya Pal labelled the Uma 
Mahesvara images as “action icons,” where the couple is engaged in 
expressing their love for one another, a rather unique way of describ- 
ing this composite image.? 

Traditional modes of looking at the image have generally situated it 
within the folds of Shaiva iconography where Uma is subsumed within 
Shiva's aura and ambiance. Gopinatha Rao described Uma Mahesvara 
as a lilamurti of Shiva met with in all Shaiva temples. When the Devi 
is seated on the same seat, under the same prabbamandala, on the side 
of the image of Shiva and faces the latter, the group is known as Uma- 
sabitamurti.^5 The Devi is to be on the left of Shiva; she should have 
only two arms and should be as high as his shoulder. When Shiva and 
Uma are seated on the same seat embracing each other, this motif is 
known as Uma Маћһеѕуага.2? JN Banerjea argued that the Uma Mahes- 
vara icon depicts Shiva as the primeval Father God.?? He brackets 
Umamabesvaramurti as a saumya type Shaiva icon but not necessarily 
associated with any particular Shaivite story.?? 

With a similar perspective NK Bhattasali called the Umamahesvara- 
murti as Umalingana Murti *which depict Shiva, with his wife seated 
on his left thigh."?? Bhattasali adhered to this nomenclature on the 
basis of “short inscribed labels (that) are sometimes met with on the 
pedestals of images."?! He further points out that the contemporary 
inscribed labels read different names but denote the same image, so 
different Tantras and Puranas also give the image different names. 
Bhattasali classifies Uma Mahesvara as Shaiva images, with the god 
as ordinarily represented sitting on a lotus with the pendant right leg 
resting on a lotus or on the back of the bull placed below. His consort 
Uma sits on his left thigh while her left leg hangs out and is placed simi- 
larly on a lotus or on the back of her vehicle, the lion. The god and the 
goddess are represented as embracing each other. He also emphasises 
that of all Shaiva images, this variety is the one most commonly met in 
Bengal. Bhattasali also traces the image of Uma Mahesvara as receiv- 
ing worship from very ancient times as is evident from the invocatory 
opening shloka of Mrichchhakatika where the lightening-like arm of 
Gauri placed against the blue neck of Shiva is referred to.?? 

The trend of looking at Uma Mahesvara as a manifestation of Shiva 
continued in later writings. Stella Kramrisch in her book Manifesta- 
tions of Siva describes Uma Mahesvara as “an image of Mahesvara, 
the great Lord, seated in his togetherness with the great goddess as 
Uma-Parvati, his wife and embracing her."? Kramrisch, moreover, 
does not consider Uma even as a separate entity but as subsidiary of 
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Shiva and a part of his ambiance. “She (Uma) is the other half of Sri 
Ardhanarisvara, the Lord whose half is woman."?^ Kramrisch also 
sees multiple meanings in this union of Uma Mahesvara: *The togeth- 
erness of god and goddess is full of meaning on more than one level: 
Uma Маћебуага may be seen as wedded divine lovers, exalted in their 
embrace; they may be realized in their togetherness as Purusa and 
Prakrti, spirit and matter, essence and substance.” 

Recent studies have, however, challenged this perspective and have 
highlighted the role of Uma as predominant in this divine representa- 
tion. Thomas E Donaldson's volumes on the iconographic forms of 
Shiva and Parvati are perhaps the most comprehensive study of the 
many different forms in which they appear together.*° For Donald- 
son the study of Shiva and Parvati is especially pertinent since “no 
other male deity in early Indian iconography has been shown with 
his consort. Even in his un-manifest form, which is as the linga, she is 
present as the circular seat of the linga.”37 Donaldson sees the Uma- 
mabesvaramurti as the ultimate culmination of Shaiva iconography: 
“Uma Mahe$vara image is perhaps the most complex in respect to 
physical and emotional interaction and thus most challenging to the 
sculptor, who must combine physical/emotional intimacy with hieratic 
deportment."?* Unlike earlier secondary works on iconography, Don- 
aldson is the first to see seven basic variants of the Uma Mahesvara 
image based primarily on the bodily pose, facial expression and hand 
mudras of Uma.?? Donaldson also points to variations in the orna- 
ments, clothes, ayudhas, prabhamandali, seat and the subsidiary fig- 
ures in the background. 

AL Srivastava in his book on Uramabesvaramurti follows the some- 
what same model as Donaldson and sees Uma in the icon at almost 
the same footing as Shiva.*° He believes that in Urmamabesvaramurti, 
Shiva normally sits in lalitasana, sukbasana or ardha-paryankasana 
and embraces his spouse Uma who sits on the left thigh or lap, and 
reciprocates and embraces him by throwing her right arm unabashedly 
over his shoulders. Looking at this broad canvas of writings brings 
forward a variety of issues pertaining to religious icons and to Uma- 
mabesvaramurti from South Bihar in particular, which I discuss in the 
course of this chapter. 


The icon and its archaeology 


It is difficult to conform to any single textual definition for this com- 
posite icon as the existing sculptural evidence from South Bihar sug- 
gests innumerable variations in the Uma Mahesvara image. The classic 
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composition from the region depicts Shiva as 2 or 4 armed while Uma 
always has 2 arms. The couple is shown as longingly facing each other 
or with faces turned away but bodies caught in an embrace; even when 
Uma's body is turned away she continues to gaze at Shiva. There are 
numerous variations in the mudras and ayudhas of both Uma and 
Shiva. Shiva is seen as embracing Uma, holding her by her waist, 
touching her chin or breast or feeding her betel leaves. Uma touches 
Shiva on his shoulder, thigh, knee or groin with her right hand. Her 
left hand holds either a darpan or a lotus or the end of a garment or 
is in varada or abbaya mudra or rests on her left leg. The respective 
vabanas of Shiva and Uma, the Nandi bull and the lion, often appear 
along with other divine and human figures which surround them: 
Skanda, Ganesha, Vishnu and a variety of human attendants, apsaras, 
maladharas and kinnaras often crowd the background. The majority 
of the Uma Mahesvara icons from the region can be ascribed to the 
period between the eighth and the fourteenth centuries. Donaldson 
argued that *images depicting Shiva and Parvati appear as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era",*! though the couple in their manifesta- 
tion as Uma Mahesvara appear only around the fourth-fifth centuries. 
The motif became more common from the sixth-seventh centuries and 
continued to be popular well into the tenth and eleventh centuries.” 
Pratapaditya Pal traced the origins of the Uma Mahesvara images 
to the classic composition of amorous couple represented in terracotta 
and stone plaques found from various sites across North India. Don- 
aldson agrees with Pal that the Uma Mahesvara image is a motif of 
lovers synonymous with *terracotta mithunas from Ahicchatra, with 
yaksa-mithunas at Mahakuta, with naga and nagi at Ajanta and Joges- 
hwari, with royal figures in pillars and medallions at Ajanta.”** Sriv- 
astava supports the theory and cites instances of terracotta plaques 
carrying images of Uma Mahesvara, some as early as the Sunga period; 
and he cites the example of one such plaque found at Bhita near Alla- 
habad, now kept in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.” Srivastava argues 
that Uma Mahesvara icons first appear in North India from the time 
of the Kushana in the first century CE and became popular in Gupta 
art, by the fourth-fifth centuries. Srivastava dates the Uma Mahesvara 
reliefs found in the Elephanta caves, near Mumbai, on the Western 
Ghats as the oldest in India to circa 550. He dates the Uma Mahesvara 
images from Nepal as being older, some as early as third-fourth centu- 
ries. He also mentions a gold coin inscribed with the Uma Mahesvara 
image, dated to Harshvardhan's reign, to 606 с.“ He argues that 
the coin does not show the couple as embracing but just as seated 
together since this was probably the first stage of the development of 
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the motif." Srivastava supports his arguments with 3 other terracotta 
plaques from Uttar Pradesh, dated to the fifth century, which show a 
six-armed male seated with a female on a cushion.^? He concludes his 
arguments saying that the Uma Mahesvara motif which is now seen 
came into its present form somewhere around the sixth century and 
continued till the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries with its climax of 
popularity between the eighth and eleventh centuries. 

Naseem Akhtar traces the Uma Mahesvara images from Bihar to a 
gold plaque from Patna depicting a male and a female figure, identified 
as Shiva and Parvati, dated to the Mauryan регіоа.* The plaque was 
first identified as Uma Mahesvara by KP Jayaswal though earlier histo- 
rians like Motichandra and PL Gupta had identified it as a simple mit- 
huna representation and placed it to the second century все. Akhtar 
however feels that the earlier label did not give any justification for the 
placement of the crescent-like band over the jata of the male figure. 

South Bihar has historically been the core region of ancient 
Magadha, with its capital Pataliputra identified with Patna located in 
the heartland. The area shot into prominence in the age of the Jana- 
padas around the sixth century BCE and is associated with the early 
wanderings of Vardhaman Mahavir, the Buddha and the Ajivika sect. 
For almost all the subsequent ruling dynasties of North India: the 
Mauryas, the Sungas, the Nagas and the Guptas, the region remained 
the hub of political, economic and religious action. Each succeeding 
dynasty tried to vie with its predecessor for control over this significant 
region and its resources. 

Within the time frame of the present study, the area of South Bihar 
was principally occupied by the Pala and the Sena dynasties. The Palas 
came to power with Gopala in about the year 750 СЕ. For the first 
two centuries of their rule, the rulers were embroiled in suppressing 
successive invasions of the Gurjaras and the Rashtrakutas. The Palas 
successfully suppressed these, but it meant that the borders of their 
empire were constantly redefined. By the beginning of the ninth century, 
their borders reached as far as Rajasthan. Later, however, it remained 
contained mostly within the modern-day states of Bihar and Bengal. By 
the early eleventh century, the Pala domain was invaded by the Cholas 
of South India, when the Palas lost the eastern part of their Empire and 
it came under the rule of a Kannada chief of the Cholas army. By the 
twelfth century, the areas under the sway of the Palas were taken over 
by the Senas. 

The six centuries of artistic productivity that I focus on were marred 
by changing political boundaries and military strife. Hardly any 
pieces of art were personally commissioned by the Pala-Sena rulers 
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themselves, as they were preoccupied with politics and warfare. Their 
rule, however, provided the economic resources and artistic proclivity 
necessary for the flowering of contemporary art. It is within this polit- 
ico-geographic domain that I attempt to situate the Uma Mahesvara 
images keeping in mind political patronage, geographical terrain, 
availability of resources, transport networks and mobility of people. 
It is hence crucial to locate the crystallisation of the Uma Mahesvara 
motif in its distinct *Eastern Indian" flavour and underline the multi- 
plicity of meanings and artistic forms. 


Chronology and evolution 


To understand the historical context of the icons I will now examine 
approximately 136 Uma Mahesvara images, cast in stone and in metal, 
from various districts of South Bihar. A century-wise concentration of 
images is represented in Figure 4.1. Table 4.1 gives further details of 
the images. 

Uma Mahesvara images begin to appear in South Bihar as early 
as the fifth century; images are, however, few and scattered. Of the 
total 136 images, only 6 can be assigned to the period between the 
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Figure 4.1 Century-wise distribution of images 


Source: Prepared by author 
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fifth and eighth centuries. The earliest image in my data is a double- 
sided sandstone stele from Mahramau, Gaya district, now stored in the 
Patna Museum.?? Dated between the fourth and seventh centuries, the 
stele carries Shiva-Parvati on one side and Vishnu on the other and is 
inscribed. Similar double-sided steles that are probably architectural 
fragments have been found from several sites of South Bihar. Though 
the faces of both Shiva and Uma are mutilated, the finesse and details 
at even such an early date is striking. 


Figure 4.2 One of the earliest Uma Mahesvara, Mahramau, Gaya; now at 
Patna Museum, accession no. 11260 


Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 
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Other early Uma Mahesvara images appear on pillar fragments at 
the temple remains of Rajaona, Munger district, and have been dated 
to the fifth century.” There are two such pillar fragments now stored in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta.?* Meant for pillar ornamentation, these 
sculptures do not depict Uma Mahesvara in their conventional pose. 
The pillars show scenes of Arjuna's penance on Mount Kailasa. The first 
pillar depicts Shiva seated to the left of Parvati, on Mount Kailasa with 
a snake on his shoulder and three attendants. He holds out his hand to 
Arjuna kneeling below while Ganga, personified as a woman looks on. 
The second pillar depicts a human-headed bird beneath which Shiva and 
Parvati are seated on the rocks with Arjuna. Shiva holds a plate of betel 
for Parvati while a female attendant carrying a child looks on. 

Another fairly early image dated to the seventh century is now a 
part of the Avery Brundage Collection at the Museum of Asian Art, 
San Francisco; the original provenance of this image is, however, 
unknown. This stone image depicts Uma Mahesvara with Shiva's 
vabana, Nandi. Another stone Uma Mahesvara enshrined in a modern 
Shaiva temple at Dharmaranya also appears fairly early though the 
original provenance of this image is not known.? This architectural 
fragment dated to the eighth century is the only one in this chronologi- 
cal bracket which is under worship. Two other images dated to this 
period come from the Mundesvari temple and can be dated to the sixth 
century.’ While one image appears on the door lintel^? of the temple, 
the other is stored in the Patna Museum. 

Geographically the early Uma Mahesvara icons are not confined to 
a particular region but are evenly spread. The stylistic evolution and 
peculiarities of images as outlined in Table 4.3 show that in the early 
images, Shiva is mostly two armed except for in the Mahramau image. 
In these early images though the deities are captured in an amorous 
pose, their bodies are separated and faces frontally oriented; thus, they 
lack the intimacy of the icons from the later periods. The images are 
still simple, the back slab plain and round. Shiva and Uma are shown 
seated on stone seat or on rocks, probably depicting Mount Kailasa, 
without the cushion or double petalled lotus which later appear. Uma 
sits on Shiva's left thigh or on his lap, her hands rest on Shiva's shoul- 
ders or on her lap and both sit with their legs folded. During this phase, 
sandstone and granite were the popular medium, the tendency was to 
use whatever was locally available. 

The icons do not seem to have gained much popularity til about 
the ninth century and only 7 icons can be dated between the eighth 
and ninth centuries. Among these, 3 Uma Mahesvara images come 
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from Hindu rock-cut shrines at Sultanganj. The Hindu cult probably 
appeared at Sultanganj between fifth and seventh centuries and is now 
the living cult there. The hillock is surmounted by a Shaiva temple 
known as Ajgaibinatha. Many of the granite rocks piled at the base of 
the rocky island are covered with sculptures in bold relief associated 
with the Vaishnava, Shaiva and Surya cults. The first panel shows a 
seated Uma Mahesvara with attendants and devotees, while the second 
shows them with Shiva's bust and the third depicts Uma Mahesvara 
with Vishnu. 

As outlined in Table 4.3, from about the eighth to ninth centuries 
there are significant stylistic changes in the Uma Mahesvara icons. 
The typical black stone, variously called black basalt or kashti pat- 
thar, popular in Bihar-Bengal sculptures comes into use. The back slab 
continues to be round and overall images appear similar to the earlier 
period. Shiva continues to be two armed, with legs folded, coiled hair, 
and snake around neck as he looks at Uma. Donaldson points out 
that by the eighth century the format with Uma's lower torso and legs 
facing away from Shiva, placing her hand on his thigh and turning 
back to gaze at his face, appears throughout most of India. In many 
cases, Shiva reciprocates her gaze rather than looking straight ahead.” 
This tendency is visible even in the earliest images from the region, 
those from Mahramau and Dharmaranya. The same is also apparent 
in the Sultanganj images where the divine couple gaze at each other 
while their bodies are turned away. Donaldson adds that in these early 
examples the couple often appear more separated than united as the 
sculptors struggled to develop an aesthetically pleasing yet hieratic 
composition.” Uma at this stage is shown seated close to Shiva but 
not on his lap as the later examples show. The couple invariably is of 
equal size and, despite their physical closeness, is very erect and regal 
in розгиге.5! All of these indices discussed by Donaldson can be seen 
in the images from the earliest period in South Bihar. Although the 
lalitasana pose with the right leg pendant was gradually adopted for 
Shiva as being most suitable for supporting Uma on his folded left leg, 
in numerous early images, other postures are also seen to be employed, 
as cited in Table 4.3. 

The examples from Mahramau and Dapthu seem to be almost 
exceptions because in both of these figures Shiva is already four 
armed and embraces Uma who sits on his left thigh. Both the images 
show Shiva and Uma covered by a common halo. The back slab of 
the Mahramau image is round with a lotus scroll while that from 
Dapthu is a little more ornate and also shows the vahanas of the two 
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deities апа maladhari kinnaras. It seems that even at this early stage, 
artists from Gaya district were more experimental with their work. 

The number of sculptures dated to the ninth century increase sub- 
stantially as evident from Figure 4.1. As many as 30 icons can be dated 
to the next 100 years, and Uma Mahesvara images were executed in 
both stone and bronze. A variety of stones now come to be used, and 
one can guess that, apart from the local quarry, stones required for 
artistic use might also have been transported from elsewhere. In addi- 
tion to stone, three ashta dhatu images, which I discuss later in the 
chapter, have also been dated to this period. By the ninth century the 
Uma Mahesvara image is found at many more sites of South Bihar, 
and this classic “Hindu” figure is also found in large numbers in the 
so-called “Buddhist” monastic sites such as at Nalanda, Bodh Gaya, 
Kurkihar and the Barabar Hills. A substantial part of this collection, 
10 images, is now stored in the Mahant’s Compound in Bodh Gaya. 
The similarity in style and execution of Uma Mahesvara images in the 
Mahant’s Collection suggests that they might have all come from the 
same temple complex. 

By the ninth century, the “classic” Uma Mahesvara icon emerged, 
as evident from the stylistic details listed in Table 4.3. Images were 
carved on a round, rectangular or elliptical back slab often orna- 
mented with a lotus scroll. The double petalled lotus seat was intro- 
duced and the couple sits on a cushion. Shiva is four armed, probably 
to exaggerate his magnificence and power. While his lower right hand 
touches Uma’s chin, the front left hand fondles her breast. His trishula 
now appears at various positions on the back slab. His upper right 
hand either sports the trishula or the nilotpal flower, his upper left 
hand variously appears behind Uma’s head, either in abhayamudra or 
holding his damru, rosary, skull cap or trishula. Uma sits on his left 
thigh, her left hand holds a darpan or a lotus or the end of a cloth 
or rests on her knee, her right-hand rests on Shiva's left shoulder or 
on his lap. Interestingly, in most icons, while the couple faces each 
other and pose an erotic stance, their bodies betray their pose and 
are turned away, yet the pose is altogether very rhythmic. Both sit in 
identical pose, in /alitasana: Shiva's right leg is pendant and rests on 
his vabanas or on a lotus while his left leg is folded while Uma's right 
leg is either pendant or folded but the left is always folded. The back 
slab continues to be sparse, though a few subsidiary images begin to 
appear in the background: the vabanas, kneeling devotees, Vishnu, 
Skanda, Ganesha and sometimes the lotus motif. Both Shiva and Uma 
are bejewelled; a pointed jatamukuta is characteristic of sculptures of 
this period. 
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Shiva's stance while now seems more or less defined; it is Uma who 
is more flexible in terms of bodily postures, facial expression, hand 
mudras and ayudbas, as outlined in Table 4.3. Donaldson summarises 
that a variant with Uma's right elbow resting on the left shoulder of 
Shiva which appears in the ninth century in scattered images in Bihar 
reveals attempts on the part of the sculptor to involve Uma in a more 
active role by reversing the action, that it is she who rests an arm on 
the left shoulder of Shiva. To do this she not only, has to move closer 
but also, has to turn her body towards him. In another pose, still more 


Figure 4.3 Uma Mahesvara, Kashtaharini Ghat, Munger, represents the icon 
in its ‘classic’ Eastern Indian pose; now at Patna Museum, acces- 
sion no. 6837 


Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 
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conducive to intimacy, the right arm of Uma is no longer placed on 
the thigh of Shiva for support but is draped around his shoulder. The 
variant with Shiva lifting the chin of Uma or offering her betel with 
his left hand introduced in this period becomes conventional with Uma 
Mahesvara images of Bihar and Bengal. 

Mention must be made of two distinct images from this period. The 
first is an image from Rajgir, now in the Ashutosh Museum Calcutta, 
somewhat different from the above model. Here the couple sit in lali- 
tasana but now have their opposite legs pendant. Shiva feeds betel 
leaves to Uma with his lower left hand, while his lower right hand is in 
the bbumisparamudra. The second figure is from Kashtaharini Ghat, 
Munger, and is now in the Patna Museum: where Shiva holds a rosary 
in his upper left hand, the back slab gets a little crowded with a female 
worshipper and the vabanas and now a tiger appears in between Shiva 
and Uma. Starting from this period onwards, a few images such as 
this one show Uma's body unusually closer to Shiva's. The artists were 
now probably striving to enhance bodily intimacy. Similar features are 
also seen in another image from Munger, now stored in the Museum 
fur Indische Kunst. 

Three bronze images also dated to the ninth century require special 
mention. As listed in Table 4.3, not much stylistic differentiation can 
be seen in the bronzes. Shiva continues to be two or four armed, his 
right leg is pendant and left folded. Uma sits on his left thigh. In two 
of the images Shiva feeds Uma betel leaves with his right hand while 
his left hand embraces her breast. Uma's arms are seen resting while 
her legs are pendant ог folded.9* The couple sits on the lotus seat with 
kneeling devotees and the vabanas. 

None of the stone images of the period were carved in the round but 
to add three dimensionality to the images a new technique was intro- 
duced in the case of stone images. When seen in front and from the side 
the figures are connected only by thin struts with the back slab.® One 
such Uma Mahesvara image is found from Marara, Nawadah district, 
and now stored in the Nawadah Museum. This technique becomes 
more popular in the following centuries. 

The subsequent period between the tenth and twelfth centuries 
seems to be a high point in art. The largest number of Uma 
Mahesvara images, 40, can be ascribed to this time as outlined in 
Figure 4.1. The number of bronze images also increases to 7. Apart 
from free-standing images, evidence now appears on cave walls, 
miniature temples and rock surfaces. The sculptures become more 
concentrated in the Gaya region; as detailed in Table 4.2, 20 of the 44 
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Figure 4.4 Uma Mahesvara, Nandua, Gaya; the figures of Shiva and Uma 
are cut away from the back slab to introduce a three-dimensional 
effect; now at Patna Museum, accession no. 11065 


Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 


images can be ascribed to the Gaya district alone. A greater number of 
temple sites can also be dated to this period which somewhat attests 
to the growing popularity of Shaivism, a spate of building activities at 
temple sites and the growing acceptance of Uma Mahesvara images. 
Simultaneously, several of the earliest temple sites of Bihar such as 
Deo Barunark, Nalanda, Barabar Hills and Bodh Gaya re-appear on 
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the list and suggest a possible reorganisation of older temple sites. 
The Umamabesvaramurti continues to be conspicuous at Buddhist 
sites, such as at Nalanda, Bodh Gaya and Kurkihar, as noted in 
Table 4.1. Ritual spaces probably continued to be shared by different 
faiths, a hypothesis which I have suggested earlier. Table 4.2. gives 
details of how several of these images have now been enshrined in 
modern temples of both Buddhist and Hindu following. These icons 
might have originally been reused for ornamentation and continue 
to be worshipped to the present day. 

In most images from this period both Shiva and Uma are heavily 
bejewelled, while Shiva continues to wear the tall jatamukuta, Uma's 
hairstyle changes, and she now sports a large juda. The back slab 
becomes round, heavily ornate, crowded with subsidiary figures and 
with a lotus scroll border. The square and angular back slabs also 
occasionally appear. A certain ornate niche also sometimes appears 
around the divine couple and is called the mundi niche. It gives the 
appearance of the deities as placed in the garbha griba of a shrine. 
A panchalinga now appears either at the apex of the slab or sepa- 
rately in the back ground. Table 4.3 lists the other subsidiary figures 
which appear prominently in the back slab: the vahanas, Shiva's ganas, 
Bhringi, Skanda, Ganesha, Vishnu, Lakshmi, Brahmani, Maladhari 
vidyadharas, apsaras, kinnaras and several kneeling devotees. The 
throne of the couple continues to be the double petalled lotus, and 
the triratha and pancharatha pedestals are now introduced. The halo 
becomes more prominent and Shiva and Parvati are no longer just 
divine but also regal in their appearance. Stylistically, while the icons 
become much more detailed, the excessive ornamentation is somewhat 
distasteful. 

A look at Table 4.3 gives the broad stylistic trends of this period. 
Shiva continues to be four armed: his upper right arm holds either the 
trishula or nilotpal while his lower right arm lifts Uma's chin or offers 
her betel nuts. He embraces Uma or touches her breast with his lower 
left arm, and his upper left arm mostly holds а skull cap/kapala. Uma 
sits on his left thigh and both are now in lalitasana. A new model is 
now introduced where Shiva and Uma are seated in mirror image, with 
Shiva's right leg pendant and his left leg folded while Uma's left leg is 
folded and her right pendant. 

An unusual group of sculptures which belong to this period and 
require a special mention, are a set of three miniature temples with 
the image of Uma Mahesvara in the central niche while a fourth min- 
iature temple has a linga in the central niche. All of the miniature 
temples have been found from Bargaon and are reminiscint of similar 
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replicas of the Mahabodhi Temple. Two of the miniature temples are 
now found at a modern Suraj Temple in Bargaon, lined up outside 
along with several contemporary images. The other two are found at 
a platform adjacent to a large temple tank along with a free-standing 
Uma Mahesvara sculpture. One such miniature temple also appears in 
pictures of the Broadley Museum (Image 3.5). 

Post-twelfth-century Uma Mahesvara images once again become 
sparse and start to decline in popularity. Only 11 images can be dated 
to this period, as appears in Figure 4.1. The images are now con- 
fined largely to a single geographical region, mainly in the Gaya belt, 
a Shaiva centre, which is also the source of much raw material. 

A glance at Table 4.3 outlines the broad stylistic trends of the period: 
a variety of stones continue to be used, images become excessively 
grandiose and distastefully ornate, the back slab is round but now 
also has a pointed top and the relief is divided into three tiers, remind- 
ing one of the mandala-type images.” As almost a general trend, a 
panchalinga is placed at the apex of the back slab along with two 
maladhari vidyadharas placed prominently below it. At the next level 
the divine couple is seated beneath arches giving the impression of 
the image as placed in a niche. The lotus flower appears prominently 
at the centre of the relief. Both Shiva and Parvati are heavily bejew- 
elled and wear tall jatamukutas. The couple sits on a double petal 
lotus, in lalitasana as mirror images of each other: Shiva's right leg is 
pendant and left folded and Uma's left leg folded and right pendant. 
Uma sits on Shiva's thigh. The efforts of the earlier centuries seemed 
to have resolved the confusion over bodily orientation. The couple 
looks at each other longingly while their bodies are enraptured in a 
tight embrace. Shiva appears four armed and as lifting Uma's chin 
and embracing her breasts with his front arms. His upper arms hold 
the trishula, flower or skull cap variously. Uma now embraces Shiva 
unabashedly with her right hand while holding a darpan in her left. 
The next level, the area under the seat is divided into recesses with 
figures placed in each of the alcoves: the vabanas, the snake, devotees, 
Shiva's ganas, Skanda, Ganesha, kinnaras and maladharas. Overall 
the sculptures become increasingly busy and crowded, a trend which 
started in the preceding period. At the same time, the images become 
refined, conceptually well rounded and examples of artistic perfection. 
Mention must be made of probably the largest Uma Mahesvara image 
found in South Bihar and can be dated to this period. This image now 
in the Gaya Museum is broken head up and is about five feet high 
and shows the divine couple seated in a mundi niche along with their 
vabanas, devotees, a linga and even a stupa at the top. 
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Figure 4.5 Uma Mahesvara, Bodh Gaya, representing the later mandala style 
icons; now at Patna Museum 


Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 


On the basis of this classification of the sculptural data, certain 
broad conclusions can be drawn regarding the evolution and chronol- 
ogy of the Uma Mahesvara icons. First, the five chronological phases 
of evolution do not suggest a unilinear, unidimensional progression of 
the motif from one phase to another; as seen, within the same chrono- 
logical period, divergences in style appear from different sites. Neither 
is the movement from one chronological phase to the next always to 
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a more refined image. Second, in the early phase there was greater 
experimentation with forms and idioms and there seem to be no pre- 
scribed textual cannons which were followed. The overall picture was 
a result of trials, individual preferences of the patrons and experiments 
of artists. By the twelfth century, a general schema seems to have come 
about probably defined by artistic manuals. The images in the last 
phase, around the thirteenth century, became more stereotyped, and 
individual expression seems to have taken a backseat. Third, the purely 
Tantric leanings of the icons suggested by current historiography can 
also be questioned. If the images were meant to be meditational aids 
for Tantric use, they would not be present in Hindu temple spaces in 
such large numbers. The images moreover would also be much smaller 
in size, which is not the case with the majority of Uma Mahesvara 
images from South Bihar. Fourth, the assertion made by Kramrisch 
that the Uma Mahesvara image was invented in the Pala period can be 
clearly refuted. The available data shows that the image was present 
in the region from a much earlier time. 


Geograpbical distribution 


A cartographic delineation of the available sculptures from South Bihar 
reveals within this larger area two principle pockets of concentration. 
The first pocket covers the modern-day districts of Rohtas, Aurang- 
abad, Jehanabad, Patna, Nalanda, Nawadah, Bihar Sharif and Gaya. A 
second, smaller pocket stretches along the River Ganga from Munger 
to Sultanganj, Bhagalpur and Vikramsila, covering the modern-day 
districts of Munger and Bhagalpur. Table 4.2 lists the individual sites 
and the districts at which Uma Mahesvara images have been found. 
The images can be dated almost simultaneously at different sites 
across South Bihar. 

A district-wise delineation of images in Figure 4.2 reveals Gaya dis- 
trict with the densest concentration of Uma Mahesvara icons: 68 of the 
total 136 images can be ascribed to 17 sites in Gaya.9? A preliminary 
survey of sites in the region has revealed extensive and tangible evi- 
dence of continuous structural activities and image making at different 
centres in the area from about the eighth century onwards evidenced 
by the architectural ruins and sculptural remains. Some of the earliest 
temples of Bihar can be found within this pocket confirmed by a host 
of donative inscriptions. The region around Gaya might also have been 
a centre for stone sculpting because of its proximity to raw material. 
Gaya has also been an area of simultaneous coexistence of multiple 
faiths: Shaiva, Vaishnavas, Buddhists and Ajivikas. 
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Figure 4.6 Map showing district-wise distribution of Uma Mahesvara images 
from various sites in South Bihar 


Source: Prepared by author 
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Figure 4.7 District-wise delineation of images 


Source: Prepared by author 
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The second largest concentration of images comes from Nalanda 
district; Table 4.2 lists 17 images found from Nalanda. There may 
have been various reasons for this: like Gaya, Nalanda also shows the 
evidence of simultaneous coexistence of multiple faiths. The presence 
of the Monastic Complex would have acted as a major stimulus to 
artistic and cultural dynamics in the area, and large hoards of images 
have been found from the villages in the vicinity; 3 Uma Mahesvara 
images have been documented from the excavated ruins itself. The vil- 
lage of Bargaon, lying just outside the Monastic Complex, has revealed 
as many as 5 Uma Mahesvara images."? Other important sites lie in 
the vicinity of Rajgir”! and Pavapuri, both being significant centres of 
the Jain faith.” 

Moving eastwards along the Ganga, a second pocket of concentra- 
tion lies in the in the Munger and Bhagalpur districts. This pocket is 
situated immediately south of the Ganga, sharing its border on the east 
with West Bengal." Geography seems to have played a decisive role in 
the evolution of sacred sites in the region and archaeological evidence 
from the area from about the fifth-sixth centuries indicates that much 
artistic and religious activity seems to have been focused along the 
banks of the Ganga. Sculptural evidence taken under purview points 
to an almost continuous series of archaeological sites from Munger 
to Antichak, a distance of approximately 30 miles along the Ganga. 
The southern portions of the two districts consist of a hilly terrain and 
offshoots of the Vindhya Mountains; small granite hillocks dot the 
somewhat flat landscape. Frederick Asher has identified two ancient 
stone quarries here and has suggested that the mine at Kharagpur near 
Munger might have been a major quarry during this period apart from 
the ones located around Gaya and Каја.“ Interestingly, however, по 
Uma Mahesvara icons in granite have been found from the region. 
Little hillocks of granite that jut onto the banks of the Ganga and into 
the river all the way from Munger to Antichak are living hubs of rock- 
cut sculptures in the region. Two such hillocks, the Jahangira hill near 
Sultanganj and the Patharghata hills further east, have both revealed 
evidence of Uma Mahesvara images.” 

The meanders of the Ganga also gave birth to various mythological 
beliefs and sacred sites. At the site called Kashtaharini Ghat in Munger, 
the river takes a bend towards the North. It becomes Uttar- Vabini, a 
fact that had made the spot especially sacred to the Hindus. A schist 
Uma Mahesvara icon dated between the eighth and the fourteenth cen- 
turies now preserved in the Patna Museum has been found from this 
site. The river once again resumes its eastward course at Patharghata 
in Bhagalpur. Patharghata literally means rocky ghats and here the hill 
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projects into the river with its piles of granite rocks. Half-way up the 
hill on its western and northern faces are caves known as Сираѕіра- 
nas, a few are three-roomed with stone cut doors. A series of rock-cut 
sculptures, some from as early as the fifth century, cover the hill at 
different levels.” An inscription from the ninth century refers to a 
ceremony called Varsavardhana in the honour of the god Vateshvara.”” 
Besides being a place of religious importance, Patharghata was also 
probably on the important riverine trade route and had much eco- 
nomic and commercial significance. The river would have facilitated 
an easier movement of men and material probably resulting in the 
great many architectural sites on its banks. Another remarkable site 
is a rock-cut temple, carved out of a single boulder of granite block, 
surrounded by the river Ganga east of the Patharghata complex at 
Kahalgaon in the Bhagalpur district.7? 


Casting in stone 


À quick glance at Table 4.1 indicates that of the 136 images, 124 are 
made of stone. There is a remarkable paucity of metal images and only 
12 metal Uma Mahesvara images have appeared from the region so far. 

Table 4.1 lists at least eight different varieties of stone, used over a 
span of six centuries to make the Uma Mahesvara icons. As the table 
indicates, sandstone, granite, phyllite, basalt and slate seem to have 
been the most popular stones. In the early period sandstone seems 
to have been preferred, and the early images are typically carved out 
in brown and grey sandstone. By about the ninth century, the typical 
black stone associated with sculptures from eastern India comes into 
use and remained popular for the next several centuries. This stone, 
which has been variously identified as phyllite, slate and basalt was 
probably easier to work on, was locally available and gave a slightly 
polished look.” Data also indicates that a certain grey stone, often 
identified as a variety of basalt, also seems to have been used in partic- 
ular pockets like in Gaya and Shahabad. Granite, the naturally occur- 
ring stone on the Jahangir Hills at Sultanganj, was the obvious choice 
for the early cave temples. Artists obviously preferred to use whichever 
was readily available. Occasional use of stones such a slate could have 
been a personal choice of a particular artist or patron. Both granite 
and phyllite were popularly used, and the stone would probably have 
been quarried from the Rajmahal hills running along the southern 
parts of Bihar and Bengal. 

In contrast to the stone sculptures which are abundant and found from 
numerous sites, metal images appear meagre and the data inadequate. 
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The bronze icons have moreover come to surface primarily through 
isolated chance finds. The relative scarcity of bronze and other metal 
images may be due to the intrinsic value of the material itself which 
may have resulted in the melting down of old sculptures for new pur- 
poses.š! Other images may have been carried away from India by pil- 
grims, monks and other travellers.?? The next section discusses metal 
images in more details. 


Eastern Indian bronzes 


Bronze icons, being mobile by nature as chala pratima, extend the 
ritual space beyond the sacred precincts where the divine inhabit to 
merge with the profane where the human devotee lives. The stone 
icons were meant to be permanently enshrined as deities in the sanc- 
tum of the temple or as adornments on the temple walls. The bronzes 
had a more fluid status; being smaller in size and portable, they oscil- 
lated between the sacred garbha griba, the temple compound, chosen 
routes outside the temple walls and even inhabited personal shrines in 
domestic households. Darshan, crucial to the Hindu worship, entails 
the main exchange between the deity and his worshipper: *by present- 
ing himself or herself for darshan the deity bestows blessings upon 
the worshipper, who, by their act of ‘seeing’? have made themselves 
receptive to the transfer of grace.” Whether cast in stone, metal or 
terracotta, it goes undisputed that the majority of the images served 
as objects of veneration and the image became a living symbol of a 
deity. From around the late eighth century, processional images prob- 
ably began to be crafted in bronze.?* The deity came to be visualised 
as assuming a public persona much like a human monarch and was 
required to appear in person in public and to participate in a number 
of festivities that became a part of a temple's ritual cycle.9? The deity 
hence also became available to a wider audience for darshan, espe- 
cially to people who were considered ritually impure and not permit- 
ted within the garbha griba. The bronze icons hence served as chala 
pratima, utsava murtis or dhruv beras to be carried about in ceremo- 
nial processions as also to inhabit personal shrines. 

Compared to other mediums, particularly stone, bronze had some 
definite points of advantage, size of course was the first consider- 
ation. A stone image, generally heavy and immovable, could only be 
installed in a temple for its regular worship. Only an affluent devotee 
or a royal patron could afford commissioning it. A bronze icon with 
its small size was much lighter and easily portable and was useful 
for personal possession and private worship. In the context of South 
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Bihar, it has been suggested that the monastic orders in the region 
initated the trend of creating a vast number of miniature icons in 
bronze as a means of reviving and popularising Buddhism.?6 Such 
images could be kept not only by the monks as their personal icons, 
but could also be taken by thousands of pilgrims as souvenirs to be 
kept in their own homes for worship and adoration.” Most bronzes 
hence are much effaced both from constant ritual use; perhaps appli- 
cations of unguents and from prolonged burial in the ground. Metal 
sculptures could also have served alone or in groups as objects of 
meditation and devotion and many must have formed a part of a 
three-dimensional mandala.** 

The sculptural data contained in Table 4.4 indicates 12 Uma 
Mahesvara images located from South Bihar so far. 7 of these 
images were found in the Kurkihar hoard and one from Nalanda. 
The provenance of the remaining 4 images is not known. Chrono- 
logically there are 3 images which can be dated to the ninth century 
and 1 each to the eleventh and the twelfth centuries. The majority 
of images can be dated to the tenth century. 3 of the Kurkihar 
images are inscribed and carry the names of the donors at the back. 
2. of the inscriptions also record the dates for donation. 4 of the 
Kurkihar Uma Mahesvara are now stored in the Patna Museum 
while the other 6 have travelled to museums in the USA: to Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Cleveland Museum of Art 
and to the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (LCMA). This is a 
stark testimony to the high demand for Indian bronzes in foreign 
markets. While there is no evidence of gilding on any of these Uma 
Mahesvara images, the image from LCMA does show traces of 
pigmentation. 

Most surviving metal icons from Bihar, including the Uma Mahes- 
vara, are made of a bronze alloy. The specifics of the alloy, however, 
vary, suggesting possibilities of various bronze workshops in the 
region. Textual and iconographic cannons indicate that the alloy was 
to consist of 8 metals, all of which needed to be present for ritual cor- 
rectness.? NK Bhattasalli coined the term octo-alloy, or ashta dhaatu, 
for these images; the alloy includes copper, tin, lead, antimony, zinc, 
iron, gold and silver in varying proportions. Some bronzes have also 
been found enamelled with a thin layer of kaolin clay, green or brown, 
patina like in its effects. This, however, has not been seen in any of 
the Uma Mahesvara icons. The metal alloys used in Bihar and Bengal 
provide the images with a rather red or coppery colour indicating a 
high copper content.?! 
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The metal icons were mostly cast hollow, using what was tradition- 
ally called the ghana method. Smaller works are often solid, using the 
sushira method.” Sculptural evidence from most of the casting centres 
indicate that the sculptures were cast as per the cire-perdue, or the 
‘lost wax’ process.?? The technique is still popular in the region and is 
known as dhokra art. Sanskrit treatises call this process as the mad- 
bucchistavidbana.?^^ Gilding with liquid gold pigment, silver and gold 
inlaying and setting gems and jewels are noticeable in the eleventh- 
twelfth century images. 

A large number of bronzes from South Bihar have been parts of large 
hoards of metal sculptures, found by accident from several sites in the 
region; the largest of such hoards came from Kurkihar in Nalanda dis- 
trict. Images and other ritual implements were often cached in secret 
vaults in temples, to be saved from threats of vandalism or iconoclasm. 
It is not only difficult to ascribe the dates for deposition for most of 
these hoards, but also to ascribe a geographical context to the metal 
images on account of their easy portability. Votive images were rou- 
tinely made for Buddhist and Jain monks to carry around and eastern 
Indian bronzes seem to have travelled to China, Tibet and South-east 
Asia with Buddhist monks and pilgrims.?* 

A stylistic break-up of the icons has established some broad pat- 
terns. Scholars have suggested that the first phase began around the 
eighth century, and it was probably centred at Nalanda. Similar to 
the tradition in stone sculpting, a distinct style of art evolved in metal 
casting, revealing debts to earlier traditions, but synthesising these into 
something completely new.” In this phase the majority of bronzes аге 
framed and supported by a stele which in earlier instances was evi- 
dently the prabbamandala, round or elliptical in shape with its borders 
decorated by bead or/and flame motifs and the style continues through 
the next four centuries. The stele was mounted on a round, double 
lotus pedestal which rested on a square or rectangular plinth with or 
without one or three projections on which the vabanas of the gods and 
goddesses rested. 


Style and evolution 


The next phase, which is supposed to have lasted between the ninth 
and tenth centuries, is marked by the rise of a new school; in addition 
to Nalanda, Kurkihar is believed to have emerged as an important 
centre of bronze casting. The renowned sculptors Dhiman and Bitpal, 
as recorded in Taranath's account, might have been the important 
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promoters of style." From this time onwards, the prabhamandala 
started to become very intricate and ornate and now consisted of 
an arrangement of frames. The outer rim of the frame consisted of 
a pointed arch which rose vertically upwards and converged into an 
apex just above the centre of the sculptural composition.?? The pedes- 
tals of images also started to get more elaborate and acquired steps or 
cornices attached to legs. The pedestals also contain small figures of 
donors and worshippers. Initially the pedestals were short and plain 
and later three steps or the triratha pedestals were cast to represent 
the ground plan and elevation of medieval temples.?? Others believe 
that this pedestal was meant to serve as the throne or the stone car- 
riage of the deity. 190 

From the ninth century, images appear with inscriptions which 
record the names of the king during whose reigns the icons were exe- 
cuted.!?! Though the numbers of images increase during this period, 
there are only a few Hindu ones.!?? These have been recovered from 
both Nalanda and Kurkihar. The artists and craftsman possibly worked 
in the same workshop for both Buddhist and Hindu clients, and this 
may be one reason that in form and style, there is hardly any dif- 
ference between Hindu and Buddhist 1соп5, 103 The situation changed 
somewhat by the tenth century when more Shiva, Uma Mahesvara, 
Vishnu, Surya, Ganesha, Durga, etcetera, appear, but these are still 
outnumbered by the Buddhist ones. 

The third phase is suggested to have begun from the eleventh 
century and may have been centred at Kurkihar. The images show 
elongated faces, sharp chins and heavy lips; the same steles begin to 
contain a number of side figures and animals, the back slab becomes 
richly decorated with scroll work. While the goddesses start to wear 
a flat and high chignon, the gods acquire a high, conical kiratmukha. 
Niharranjan Ray notes that from the tenth century onwards the num- 
bers for metal icons increases, and he attributes this to the expanding 
Buddhist pantheon which introduced new gods and goddesses. He sug- 
gests that besides Kurkihar and Nalanda, other smaller centres for the 
manufacture of cast metal icons also came up patronised by the small 
local clientele alone, while Kurkihar and Nalanda must have met the 
demands of wider markets. 

The last phase which is supposed to have begun from the twelfth 
century has been described as a *stage of degeneration and petrifica- 
поп.” 19 Just as in the case of stone images from this period, orna- 
mentation became excessive, designs flamboyant and motifs on the 
aureoles and pedestals became more crowded. Attempts were made 
to produce the rounded form and three-dimensional effect by cutting 
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Figure 4.8 Bronze Uma Mahesvara, Kurkihar; now at Patna Museum, accession 
no. 9624 


Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 


along the back-plate behind the image was now perfected.!?? The high 
pancharatha type pedestal became common. Silver inlay often came 
to be used to accentuate certain features of the icons. Niharranjan 
Ray has attributed these *changes in style (were) not due to monar- 
chical influences, but rather to monastic influence occasioned by 
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changes in ideas and progressive cultism on the casting of images by 
monastic establishments where most of them appear to have been 
fashioned."!96 

The current historiographical stance on bronzes from South Bihar 
and the art historian approach of making attributions to metal icons 
on stylistic grounds alone pose several problems.!?7 While the chrono- 
logical break up corresponds with the regnal years of Pala kings thus 
attaching dynastic categories, the question of provenance and purpose 
also becomes tricky since inscribed images are in a minority and the 
entire corpus of metal images of any given era is not available thus 
studies are carried out on limited and partial evidence.!?? Bronzes were 
sometimes also recut in later periods to enhance minutiae that had 
worn off in earlier images. This can derail dating efforts that generally 
assume that the more worn out images are older than those that are 
relatively intact. An ideal case of this is the Kurkihar hoard. While 
museums and collectors continue to label examples from the Kurkihar 
hoard as *Pala" and *Kurkihar style," the available inscriptions show 
the time period as extending over about three centuries. Not a single 
Pala ruler seems to have been personally involved in patronage of art 
works. Stylistically, icons seem to have been created at different centres 
and the find spot of a sculpture is not necessarily a meaningful clue to 
its date or provenance.!?? 

Current historiography has also advocated for a regional shift and 
variation in style and execution of icons. Susan Huntington has sug- 
gested that not only were there separate centres of metal casting in 
Bihar and Bengal but also that with the progression of centuries, 
there was a gradual migration of casting centres from western areas 
of Bihar to eastern parts of Bengal.!!? As evidence of this fact she 
cites the example of Nalanda, which was apparently the casting cen- 
tre in the eighth century, followed by Kurkihar in the ninth, Anti- 
chak in the tenth, and by the eleventh-twelfth centuries, the centres 
had shifted to present-day West Bengal and Bangladesh. She also cites 
this as the reason for fewer bronze icons from Bihar in the eleventh- 
twelfth centuries. 

Judging from the substantial remains of metal images dating between 
the ninth through the twelfth centuries from South Bihar, it is plausi- 
ble that the region might have had several important centres of metal 
casting. The widespread use of metal may have been partially due to 
the rich ore deposits throughout Magadha that had made the region 
wealthy even in early historic times.!!! Some ateliers, like Nalanda and 
Bodh Gaya, would have served as a source of stylistic and iconographic 
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inspiration for smaller, less prominent establishments. Several other 
casting centres in the proximity of Gaya are known, such as Kurki- 
har and Fatehpur, Antichak, Chandipore and Patharghata in Bhagal- 
pur and Alaura further south in Dhanbad. Nalanda and Kurkihar are 
particularly important for this study since huge hordes of hundreds 
of images have been recovered from these two sites. Other centres 
in North Bihar have also been discovered such as those at Chausa in 
Buxar, Imadpur, in Vaisali district and Dhanurbasti in Muzaffarpur 
which might have facilitated artistic and technological exchange. The 
Nalanda images seem to predate the Kurkihar examples, and in gen- 
eral they are much simpler and smaller. There is however a stylistic 
homogeneity which scholars believe might have originated at Nalanda 
and spread across different sites in Bihar.!? 

What accounts for the sudden appearance of bronze images in 
such large numbers in and around Nalanda from about the eighth 
century? Frederick Asher relates it to contemporary political devel- 
opments related to the reign of the Palas and their control of the 
copper mines in the region known as Ghatshila, in South Bihar, now 
in the state of Jharkhand.!!? These mines continue to be India's lead- 
ing source of copper to the present day. A second possibility which 
Asher suggests is India's trade relations with kingdoms of Southeast 
Asia under the Pala dynasty and the import of copper and casting 
techniques from Sumatra and Java may have provided the impetus 
behind metal casting.!!^ Until the discovery of the Kurkihar hoard in 
1930, the Nalanda finds formed the largest body of metal sculptures 
from eastern India. The images range from the seventh and eighth 
centuries to approximately the twelfth century. The specific location 
of most of these images as they were excavated at Nalanda is known. 
It is, however, difficult to establish a definite chronology to these as 
icons of different periods seem to have been in use simultaneously in 
individual chapels.!!? 

The Nalanda images are characterised by flame-like projections on 
the prabhamandala, the leaf and flower motif above the figures, leo- 
gryphs at the sides of the thrones the structure and proportion of the 
thrones, the lions at the corners of the throne bases are all designs 
common on the Nalanda bronzes.!!é The images from Nalanda are 
smaller in size and the halo behind the divinities were often carved 
separately and then joined to the back of the figure. The images are 
chiefly Buddhist with a few Hindu ones.!!” The relative abundance 
of sculptures from Nalanda between the seventh to ninth centuries 
suggest that there was a great deal of artistic activity at the time, and 
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that this period may have been one of the very productive ones. Some 
images from Nalanda also reveal a high copper content while others 
indicate evidence of gilding and inlaying.!!? Evidence of metal casting 
is found in a series of ovens on the courtyard in some of the monaster- 
ies as a place of casting bronzes. 

Current historiography attempts to establish a continuity of tradi- 
tions between Nalanda and Kurkihar. Susan Huntington has claimed 
that while the majority of the images from Nalanda date between sev- 
enth to ninth centuries, those from Kurkihar are between the tenth to 
twelfth centuries on the basis of strong stylistic similarities between the 
late Nalanda images and the early Kurkihar tradition.!!? It cannot be 
said definitely that the Kurkihar metal sculpting tradition continued 
from where Nalanda left off or that there was a shifting of centres. 
The Nalanda School could only have served as a model for Kurkihar 
since the former was a much larger monastic centre and already well 
established by the time metallurgy at Kurkihar came along. Inscribed 
images from Kurkihar attest that images possibly were manufactured 
at different workshops and suggest definite contact between different 
centres. 


The Kurkibar hoard 


The site of Kurkihar is overshadowed with contestations and con- 
troversies ever since it was first noticed by Markham Kittoe in 1846. 
In 1848, Kittoe returned to the site and spent four days collecting 
10 cartloads of stone images, supposedly all Buddhist and many 
“Tantric” in nature. He did not carry any systematic excavation 
of the site or a cataloguing of the images which he gathered and 
to the present day this site has not been systematically excavated. 
Kittoe presented these sculptures to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in December 1848. A list of images but no photographs or draw- 
ings were published by the Asiatic Society in their journal.'?° At 
the time John Anderson wrote his catalogue of the Indian Museum 
collection, he felt that most of the images had been correlated to 
the list and therefore were identified properly.'*! The very charac- 
ter of these images as chala pratima has caused problem for their 
contextualisation. 

Textual traditions mention the site of Kurkihar and a monastery 
being located there from very early dates and the site may indeed have 
had importance to the Buddhist religion. Sculptural evidence, however, 
does not seem to be earlier than the ninth century. In 1930, a hoard 
of 226 metal objects was unearthed by villagers quarrying for bricks 
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among the ruins of what might have been the Kurkihar monastery, 
thus defining a definite place of the site in the religious landscape of 
Bihar. The objects were found packed in two large earthen jars possi- 
bly within a partly exposed room inside the largest mound. Of the 226 
metal objects nearly 150 are images, the rest being chatras, ghantas 
and metal fragments and a small crystal stupa. More than 200 of the 
objects, including 148 Buddhist and 8 Brahmanical images, are now 
stored in the Patna Museum. At least 7 Uma Mahesvara images have 
been found from the Kurkihar hoard. Kurkihar images are charac- 
terized by rich foliation, abundant quantities of jewellery, elaborate 
thrones, high pedestals, large halos and the presence of animal figures 
often inlayed with gold, silver and gems. 

Kurkihar seems to have been a prolific centre of metal casting 
and the images show exquisite workmanship though some of the 
images might have come from other sites such as 15 images and 
3 bells with festoons were donated by the monks from Kanchi. The 
majority of the Buddhist images are inscribed containing the Bud- 
dhist creed and short dedicatory labels, in one case there is a poeti- 
cal composition in 4 verses and in another a fairly big dharani. 8 of 
the images are dated to the reign of the Pala kings Devapala, Rajya- 
pala, Mahipala and Vigrahapala and hence can be dated between 
the ninth and the twelfth centuries. The inscriptions are written in 
Sanskrit and the characters of the writings are either Siddbamatrka 
or Gaudiya. 

Based on style and features, scholars note gradual changes in the 
design in the images and suggest that either Kurkihar maintained 
an active workshop for several hundred years, from approximately 
the ninth to twelfth centuries, or that sculptures were constantly 
being brought from other ateliers.'?? The aesthetic design of the 
images establishes connections with other casting sites from the 
Gaya region. As in the case of stone images, the abundance of metal 
images from the ninth-tenth centuries suggest that this might have 
been an active period for sculpture production possibly reflecting 
on the building of a number of temples in the region, as I have 
discused earlier. It is, however, not possible to state for certain that 
all of the works are necessarily of Kurkihar. It may be conjectured 
that some of the pieces are from other sites, having been brought 
to Kurkihar by other means such as the Kanchi images.'?? Again, it 
is difficult to surmise whether all images were made by one group 
of artisans. It is also possible that artists from various ateliers were 
in contact with each other and at certain times produced strikingly 
similar works. 124 
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Kurkihar as it stands today is located on a straight highway between 
Nalanda and Gaya. There are no road signs to indicate where the site 
is despite its considerable importance in the Buddhist circuit and fre- 
quent textual references. There are 3 significant sites of interest within 
Kurkihar village. The first is an old monastery located on the top of 
a hillock and is called the site of the Kurkvibar. The current shrine 
houses images of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita. This whitewashed, mod- 
ern structure is made of many old architectural fragments including 
pillars and sculptural panels. This was the site where the Kurkihar 
hoard of bronzes had been found and is marked by a big depression 
in the ground where excavations had first taken place. The site was 
subsequently acquired by the ASI. This was probably the site of the 
ancient monastery reported by Kittoe. 

At the end of the village is a Devi Temple where a large number of 
older images are enshrined. The shrine is situated under a pipal tree 
and faces north suggesting that it might have originally been a tree 
shrine and a permanent shrine was later built. Two ornate votive stu- 
pas, mounted on the gate, greet visitors. The garbha griba and the pre- 
ceding mandapa are made of stone and now coloured bright red and 
green with enamel paint. The principle deity of the shrine is a Buddhist 
deity worshipped as a Sankatharini Devi. 

Under the stone mandapa several other images in black stone are 
enshrined including images of Buddha, Tara and Avalokitesvara. 
There is also one inscribed image at the entrance, one stone linga 
and one stone carved Hanuman placed on the ceiling of the man- 
dapa. The stone sanctum and porch appear much older and prob- 
ably a concrete circumambulatory path was later added. Many other 
inscribed sculptures and fragments are also found here. The villagers 
informed that many of these images were first located on the vibara 
mound but when the images started to disappear the villagers relo- 
cated them to the Sankatharini shrine. The original context of most 
images is hence now difficult to establish. The shrine is located about 
a kilometre away from the hillock which Cunningham and others 
had established to be the *Cock Foot Mountain" and is still visited 
by Buddhist tourists. 

À third significant shrine in the village is of Surya, which contains a 
black basalt Surya image recovered from a tank in the temple's vicinity. 
The history of the site indeed is of great complexity where images from 
several sites have been found, and the site abounds with both stone 
and metal images which have undergone several spates of relocation. 
The site is also marked by a multiplicity of religions and hence is not 
justifiable to locate it merely within the Buddhist circuit. 
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Other centres 


A hoard of 12. metal sculptures similar to Kurkihar, dated to about 
eleventh to twelfth century was discovered from Fatehpur also located 
in the Gaya district, 20 kilometres from Kurkihar.U? These sculp- 
tures offer distinct evidence of the existence of schools of metal cast- 
ing throughout Magadha which were highly individualised and not 
particularly derivative of more well-known centres like Nalanda and 
Kurkihar. The bronzes from Fatehpur like those from Nalanda and 
Kurkihar include both Buddhist and Brahmanical divinities. 

Antichak the probable site of the Vikramsila Mabavibara could 
probably have been another bronze casting centre as suggested by the 
furnace, crucibles and unfinished images available from the site. An 
image of Vajrapani Avalokitesvara was found in a furnace located in 
the south east corner of the courtyard of the monastery.'? Perhaps the 
image was left in the furnace in the course of processing. The sculp- 
tural evidence so far revealed is, however, very meagre, only 6 bronzes 
have been found from the regular excavations of the monastery debris 
at the site.!?” Some bronze figurines were procured from the possession 
of some of the villagers. Out of the 6 bronzes from Vikramsila 4 are of 
Buddhist deities and 2 are animal figurines. These images are smaller 
in size as compared to those from other sites in Bihar. The images have 
mostly been dated from the tenth-twelfth century. Some images are 
also inscribed, mostly containing the Buddhist creed.!?° 

The knowledge of metal sculptures from South Bihar remains spo- 
radic and unfulfilled due to a paucity of sculptures as well as an unsci- 
entific handling of the available material. Moreover, the entire corpus 
of metal works form Bihar is still not available, much probably still 
remains buried. The problem is further compounded by the fact that 
small metal images were easily transportable so that the find spot of 
an image is not necessarily indicative of its place of manufacture or 
original geography. 


Visualising Uma Mahesvara 


The sculptural data cited through the course of the chapter not only 
indicates the popularity of depiction of Shiva and Parvati as Uma 
Mahesvara in South Bihar but also that within the same geographical 
area and chronological frame, the motif appears in a variety of styles. 
The patrons and artists might have had varying expectations from 
the divine which would be one of the factors which determined the 
unusual ways in which they envisaged their gods and goddesses and 
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explains the variations in medium of production, size and orienta- 
tion of the icons. ?? There, however, seems to be по historiographical 
consensus on the purpose of these images. Most stone Uma Mahesvara 
sculptures seem to be architectural fragments placed in temples for 
ritual and ornamentation. 

Gopinatha Rao suggests that “the image of Uma Mahe$vara is a 
symbol to show that living with one's wife happily in this world as does 
Siva with his consort Parvati in heaven, is also considered moksa.” 130 
AL Srivastava argues on somewhat similar lines to say that the con- 
jugal union of Shiva and Parvati as Uma Mahesvara depicts marital 
harmony and procreation. Srivastava believes that the cult of Shiva 
and Parvati in their form as Uma Mahesvara was especially popular 
among married women and women patronised the creation and dona- 
tion of these icons to obtain conjugal bliss.'?! 


Deities of the temple complex 


In the Hindu world no puja is deemed complete without darshan: 
seeing or benefitting from the physical presence of the deity and a 
physical icon of the divine is an essential ritual requirement. The Uma 
Mahesvara icons would have served the purpose as formally conse- 
crated deities of temples, worthy of receiving homage from human 
devotees and granting the desired boon. The image as such was con- 
ceived of as a microcosm of the world.!?? The image of Uma Mahesvara 
was not just the portrait of the god and the goddess on which the 
devotee could focus his concentration, but became an entire religious 
experience. Starting from the tenth century, various subsidiary figures 
and sacred symbols were often assimilated in a single Uma Mahesvara 
image just as in a temple space. The early images depicted Shiva and 
Parvati with their respective vabanas: the Nandi bull and the lion. 
After the tenth century, the icons became more complex, and Gane- 
sha, Kartikeya, Vishnu, the Saptamatrakas and Lakshmi variously 
appeared. To complete the divine experience just as in a shrine, several 
maladbaris, kinnaras, apsaras and devotees are also often depicted on 
the back slab. The panchalinga also appeared at the top of the back 
slab thus embodying Shiva in his manifest and un-manifest form on 
the same icon. 

The ritual purpose of the Uma Mahesvara images can be deduced by 
their placement in the temple complex. Shiva is present in the garbha 
griba in his unmanifest form as the lingam, while his different manifest 
forms appear on the sanctum walls. Parvati as the consort of Shiva is 
also always present in a Shaiva temple. The Uma Mahesvara image 
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hence becomes essential in the context of a Shaiva temple where both 
Shiva and Parvati are conspicuous in their form as Uma Mahesvara. 
The Uma Mahesvara icon is often found in either the side niche of the 
sanctum walls, at the entrance of the shrines or in a subsidiary shrine 
of the main temple. In rare instances, the icon also serves as the prin- 
ciple icon of the temple. 

The majority of the stone sculptures under consideration seem 
to be fragments of larger architectural structures, and some of the 
sculptures still reveal architectonic marks suggesting that these were 
in most likelihood used for ornamentation and decoration on temple 
walls. A reading of Table 4.3 indicates that these vary in size from 
1 inch to 42 inches. Similarly, Table 4.2 lists the placement of Uma 
Mahesvara images at different junctures of the temple. A fragment 
from Surajpur, Gaya, is still in its niche, and a similar wall fragment 
with Uma Mahesvara from an unknown location is now stored in the 
Patna Museum. Mention must be made of several double-sided steles 
found at various locations which contain Uma Mahesvara image on 
one side and another divinity at the back. At least 3 such steles have 
been found which in most likelihood were pillar fragments. There are 
other similar remains of pillar with the image of Uma Mahesvara from 
Rajaona, Munger. Once again the dearth of surviving temple com- 
plexes in South Bihar inhibits a complete contextualisation of these 
floating architectural remains. 


The gods of the domestic shrines 


The Hindu temple is often recreated in homes in a miniature form 
as domestic shrines, and it is common to have one’s favourite god or 
goddess inhabiting these personal shrines. The personal shrines house 
both stone and metal images. During the period from the eighth cen- 
tury onwards, a strong bhakti wave was dominant in North India. 
Bhakti demanded utmost devotion and surrender to a personal deity 
in their many manifest and unmanifest rupa and varied avataras. The 
large numbers of Uma Mahesvara icons suggest the popularity of 
Shiva amongst his bhaktas in the householder form. At a time when 
Buddhism was still fairly popular, Uma Mahesvara would have repre- 
sented an alternate mode of existence and the bliss of conjugal union. 
The image was popularised to show the devotees that one need not 
give up worldly existence and family life to pursue the divine. Even 
by living a householder's life just as the Divine himself, one could 
aim for salvation. This motif of the union of Shiva and Parvati hence 
became fairly popular in the contemporary religious order. This mode 
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of intimacy was so fascinating in its depiction and delineation, that 
it later introduced similar composite images of other deities in their 
dampati form; particularly those of Vishnu, Narasimha, Brahma, 
Ganesha and Kuber. 

Looking at the size of images, it is difficult to say how many of these 
could have possibly inhabited domestic shrines. As Table 4.3 suggests, 
there are only a handful of images which are small enough to occupy 
domestic shrines. The Uma Mahesvara images cast in stone are any- 
where from 1 foot to 6 feet high. They moreover give definite evidence 
of being architectural fragments indicating that they would be a part 
of the temple edifice. The case of the bronze images is different. Being 
smaller, their size ranging between 5 inches to 8 inches could more 
likely have been used in domestic shrines very much like they are to 
the present day. Of the 12 bronze icons included in this study, 3 are 
inscribed at the back which suggests that these were probably donated 
and did not inhabit personal shrines. 


Donation 


Within eastern India a remarkable variety and multiplicity of objects 
and relics form the objects of benefaction. Apart from icons and sculp- 
tures, the usual list includes relics for ritual use, religious structures, 
miniature temples and stupas, caves, cisterns, wells, tanks, etcetera. 
The object of benefaction could largely have been decided by the 
economic standing of the donor and the purpose of donation. Many 
images are known to have been dedicated under the rule of the Pala 
and Sena dynasties, and dedicatory inscriptions from the time of the 
various Pala rulers appear on almost two dozen Pala reliefs and frag- 
ments of reliefs. As listed in Table 4.3, there are 7 Uma Mahesvara 
images both in stone and metal which are inscribed with dedicatory 
inscriptions. They mention the name of the donor and on a few occa- 
sions also the date and residence. Yet no image has been found with 
an inscription of any of the Pala rulers themselves.!?? This suggests 
that no personal patronage of art might be expected from the rulers 
and that *they were solely interested in the dedication itself, through 
which they expected to acquire religious merit. Nominally this attitude 
remained the same under the Senas.” 134 

An unusual form of Uma Mahesvara which I have mentioned earlier 
have been found at Bargaon, in the form of miniature temples with 
the image of Uma Mahesvara carved in the central niche. Measur- 
ing about 2 feet in height and constructed in the nagara style these 
miniature temples are made granite and of the typical black stone 
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Figure 4.9 Front view of inscribed Uma Mahesvara, Kurkihar; now at Patna 
Museum, accession no. 966 


Source: of AIIS, Gurgaon 


used in eastern India. I have been able to locate at least 5 such 
miniature temples, out of which 3 temples have Uma Mahesvara in 
the central niche and a fourth temple depicts the linga in its central 
niche. A fifth temple appears in photographs of the Broadley collec- 
tion and was later moved to the Indian Museum; it is, however, dif- 
ficult to decipher the image in the niche. The temples have been dated 
to the ninth-eleventh centuries and are reminiscent of the miniatures 
of the Mahabodhi Temple, found at Bodh Gaya and from other parts 
of the Buddhist world. Like the Bodh Gaya miniature temples, the 
temples at Nalanda might have been for votive or donatory purposes. 
No inscription, however, is found on the miniatures to accurately 
determine their purpose. 

Not much is evident from the inscribed Uma Mahesvara images 
available for this study since the quantity of record is too meagre. 
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Figure 4.10 Back view of inscribed Uma Mahesvara, Kurkihar; now at Patna 
Museum, accession no. 966; inscribed ‘Kalanda’ 


Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 


Out of the corpus of more than 100 Uma Mahesvara icons, only 3 
bronze images from the Kurkihar hoard are inscribed as donative, 
and the available inscription is too simplistic, merely recording the 
donor names. Evidence indicates that there are 2 almost identical Uma 
Mahesvara images found from Kurkihar, and both these images have 
the same donors. This suggests that the votive objects were procured 
from the same workshop: either personally commissioned or readily 
available. All 3 images are approximately 7 inches in height and are 
inscribed at the back as discussed in Table 4.3. 2 of the images, in fact, 
record the name of the same patron ‘Mulaka,’ while the third was 
donated by a certain ‘Kalanda.’ 

Susan Huntington has been able to identify at least 4 such metal 
images from Kurkihar executed in the same style and carrying similar 
inscriptions. 133 The earliest of the inscribed Kurkihar pieces is a pedes- 
tal with the main image now missing but showing 2 nagas emerging 
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out of the base. Two more images carrying similar inscriptions and 
dated to 31st or 32nd regnal year of Rajyapala are of the Buddhist 
goddess Vasudhara. The fourth image identified with this group is one 
of the Uma Mahesvara images from Kurkihar, and Huntington has 
dated it to the reign of Rajyapala. The inscription indicates that it was 
dedicated at the same time as the two Vasudharas that is in the 31st or 
32nd year of Rajyapala around the middle of the tenth century. The 
inscriptions on all the images are nearly identical: they record the gift 
of each image by the wife of Gopalo-Hino in the Apanaka monastery, 
in the 31st or 32nd year of Rajyapala. In one case the wife's name is 
Gauka; in the other, it is Vatuka, and on the Uma Mahesvara, it is 
Mulaka. From the inscriptions, it appears that it was cast by someone 
named Gopalahora. Based on stylistic similarities of some Kurkihar 
images with Nalanda, it has been suggested that either artists from 
Nalanda might have come to work at Kurkihar or that images from 
Nalanda were brought to Kurkihar.!?6 

There are several interesting issues which come up with the pat- 
terns of donation of the Uma Mahesvara images. What appears strik- 
ing is that the Buddhist and the Hindu images have been handled in 
a virtually identical manner. Though the Apanaka Monastery of the 
inscriptions appears to be a presumably Buddhist monastery, it had 
a common artistic community shared by people of all faiths. Just as 
the other sacred complexes in the region, our present-day distinction 
between Hinduism and Buddhism probably did not hold ground, and 
sacred space was fluid and shared. The stylistic similarity between the 
two Vasudharas and the Uma Mahesvara images and the fact that all 
three were dedicated within a very short time of each other by people 
hailing from the vicinity of the Apanaka monastery strongly suggests 
that the images had been commissioned from one workshop, perhaps 
one which was patronised by this special monastery. This workshop 
may have been at Kurkihar itself and, much in the way of a modern 
souvenir shop attached to temples and centres of pilgrimage, may have 
served in the provision of images for pilgrims and worshippers visiting 
the site. 

A second issue is regarding royal donations where the ‘Pala appel- 
lation' is commonly used as a substitutive nomenclature for the art of 
eastern India though this supposed patronage of religion and art by the 
Pala rulers has not been corroborated by inscriptions or other histori- 
cal documents. *We do not know of even one specific building, monu- 
ment, sculpture or painting which was donated by а Pala king." ?” It 
is known that the kings patronised and sometimes founded religious 
institutions and works of art but it not known that this money was 
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spent in the creation of images or paintings or if so whether the kings 
had any influence over the artists in the creation of their works. This 
suggests that almost no personal patronage to art came from the Pala 
rulers themselves or the royal family that one so far knows of. The fact 
thata particular icon is dated in the regnal year ofa king suggests con- 
venient nomenclatures adopted by modern historiographers of Indian 
art to give a rough idea of the time or period to which the relevant art 
object belongs to.?? Keeping in mind the fact that not a single Uma 
Mahesvara image carries a royal inscription, it can be concluded that 
the cult was certainly not subscribed by the royal family. On the other 
hand, the records of Mulaka the wife of Gopala and Kalanda as they 
appear in the inscription without any familial connection are indices 
of the fact that these were people with not much of a social standing 
and in most likelihood were commoners. 

The third question that the inscribed Uma Mahesvara icons touch 
upon is the identity of the Apanaka Monastery. Out of the 226 metal 
pieces found from Kurkihar, almost half of those are inscribed and 
9 are dated.?? Of this large collection, 15 Buddhist images and 3 bells 
with festoons are recorded as donations by the monks from Kanchi 
and this forms a very valuable document for the presence of so many 
monks of Kanchi at the monastery of Kurkihar.'*° Strangely enough 
in none of the inscriptions mention is made of the Kukkutapadagiri 
vibara, the ancient name of Kurkihar which Cunningham and his col- 
leagues were looking for; instead the Apanaka mabavibara has been 
referred to. On this basis, historians suggest that the largest mound in 
which the hoard of metal objects was found is most probably the ruins 
of the Apanaka mabavibara.*! 

The donations of the Kanchi monk at Kurkihar highlight another 
aspect of patronage related to the inscribed Kurkihar bronzes: the ques- 
tion of community or collective patronage. The donation of images by 
Kanchi monks at Kurkihar is evidence of individual acts of patronage. 
But this kind of sustained donations over a long period by a particular 
community of monks has been cited as evidence of collective patron- 
age.!^? Such acts indicate the collective psyche of a particular group: of 
what is considered meritorious by them. Continued patronage at this 
particular site also indicates the importance of the site; the Apanaka 
Monastery seems to be quite sacred and the community was able to sus- 
tain a continuous traffic of monks, pilgrims and donations between two 
geographical points located so far apart. Once again the need to exam- 
ine patterns of long-term usage of sacred space is important; where 
was this Apanaka Monastery located, who were the pilgrims visiting 
it, what was the religious denomination of this monastery and so on. 
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Another aspect of patronage raised by the available inscriptions on 
the Uma Mahesvara icons is the question of female patronage. While 
the gender of Kalanda is not known, the other two Uma Mahesvara 
images have been donated by the same woman, (Mulaka, who refers 
to herself as “a wife of Gopala Mahiaru”), and she clearly reveals her 
place of residence as Apanaka Monastery. On the one hand, Mulaka 
seems to have enough means and standing to be able to make her own 
donations. Yet, she is not able to define her identity without that of 
her husband Gopala Mahiaru. The lack of any royal or feudatory titles 
attached along with the names of Mulaka or her husband also indicate 
their status as a commoner. Once again this negates the role of royal 
patronage and the art of South Bihar of the early medieval period as 
being “Pala Art”. 


Chala pratima 


The ritual aspect of metal icons is somewhat more complex than 
stone ones, and historians and art critics tend to view bronze icons 
mostly as mobile icons: utsavamurti or chala pratima used during 
temple festivals and processions. In some of the major temples, once 
a year the principle deity, with his divine family and retinue of atten- 
dant divinities, set foot outside the sacred precincts of the temple 
to meet his devotees on chariots just as a human king travels his 
empire to meet his subjects and see to their well-being. None of the 
available metal Uma Mahesvara sculptures, however, show any evi- 
dence of being a part of temple festivals. The bronzes from eastern 
India in most likelihood were used to serve as cult icons: set up in 
chaitya halls, vibaras, in temples or in private homes. These were 
made smaller in size, to ensure their easy portability from one place 
to another. 

Richard Davis believes that the bronze images might have been used 
as subsidiary deities in the shrines when not in procession and points 
this as the case especially in the Shaiva temples. The primary immo- 
bile icon in the central sanctum represents the Shiva in his unmainfest 
form, “without attributes,” the moving form or chala pratima, by con- 
trast, is finite in form “with attributes” and so embodies Shiva in his 
more accessible aspect.!? This also corresponds to the iconographic 
programmes of the Shaiva temples where the linga is enshrined as the 
central icon while processional images embodying Shiva’s in more 
anthropomorphic forms were meant to be circulated. 

The Buddhist figurines have also been discussed in light of the 
growing popularity of the Mahayana and Vajrayana creeds with their 
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estensive pantheon and ever-increasing number of deities which might 
have led to the making of a large number of metal images. The Chi- 
nese monk-pilgrim I Tsing recorded that in Buddhist monasteries, the 
monks kept copper icons in niches carved in their cells.!^^ He also 
refers to images which were of large size, made for public halls and 
chapels, while the small bronzes were for personal worship in the cells. 
It has hence been suggested that monasteries probably had workshops 
for making metal images in large numbers, not only for the monks 
but also for being taken away by pilgrims. Metallurgy was one of the 
disciplines believed to have been taught at the Nalanda Mahavihara, 
and the finds of hoards of bronze icons located within the vibaras or 
sites close by has been cited as evidence of this.!? Actual remains of 
workshops with finished and unfinished images including ovens and 
braziers have been found among the ruins of some of the vihara sites 
such as at Nalanda and Vikramsila and has been cited as explanation 
for Hindu metal images having been found in Buddhist monasteries. 
Inscriptional evidence indicates that it was also common for lay folk to 
dedicate such images, and the find spots of such images indicate that 
dedications were often made to monastic establishments. Bronze icons 
might also have been popular as souvenirs from important pilgrimage 
sites like Nalanda and Bodh Gaya or to be used by pilgrims for votive 
purposes.!^6 

This issue of movability and removability of ritual images and 
their ritual placement in view of the growing popularity of Vajray- 
ana traditions will be further discussed in the next chapter. The 
chapter will extend the biography of Uma Mahesvara sculptures 
beyond the moment of their fabrication to discover what happened 
to the shrines and the enshrined images through prolonged usage. 
I will explore how through interaction with varied communities 
of people, the identities of sites are negotiated, and names, mean- 
ings and purpose of sacred images change; this does not necessarily 
involve religious strife but can be realised as a harmonious and 
integrative social processes. 


Notes 


1 James Fergusson in TA Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconograpby, 
Volume 1, Part I, first published in Madras 1914, this edition, Motilal 
Banarsidass Publishers, New Delhi, 1997. 

2 TA Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography. 

3 *The textual descriptions are carried out with scrupulous accuracy and 
the workmanship is superb," TA Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Volume 2, Part I, p. 134. 
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JN Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, 2nd Edition, Calcutta 
University, 1956. 

For Gopinatha Rao a religious image is an external object to concentrate 
upon during the act of meditation and is understood to “represent” the 
deity intended to be worshipped. 

JN Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 1. 

Ibid., p. 5. 

Pratapaditya Pal, Indian Sculptures, Volumes 1 and 2, Los Angeles 
County Museum in association with University of California, Los Angeles, 
1988. 

“The great diversity of styles encountered in Indian sculpture indicates 
that notably different canons of proportion were in use in different 
regions," Ibid., Volume 1, p. 38. 

He also points to the use of some Puranas such as the Vishnudharmotara- 
purana and Matsayapurana, which have sections on art and iconography 
as of considerable help. He also attributes the divergence from the texts 
to regional differences between the northern and southern traditions. 
Pratapaditya Pal, Indian Sculptures, Volume 1, p. 39. 

Pratapaditya Pal says that just as every edible object has its distinctive 
flavour or taste, so each sculpture or painting, each poem or song, has its 
own rasa, which in the aesthetic context seems to imply mood. Ibid., p. 35. 
Devangana Desai, Religious Imagery in Khajuraho. 

Ethno-history must start with ethnographic evidence in the present and 
traces of similar evidence from the past and work back through time’s 
transforming patterns to represent or illuminate a past reality. Michael 
W Meister (ed.), Ethnography and Personhood: Notes from the Field, 
Rawat Publications, Jaipur, 2000, p. 21. 

Meister has variously called this method as “horizon of expectation,” 
“aesthetic of reception,” “reception theory,” “expressive potential” and 
“social function of art.” 

“Among the many facets of art and literature mutual borrowings of the 
two have been favourite themes.” Krishna Mohan Shrimali (ed.), Essays 
in Indian Art, Religion and Society, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 
New Delhi, 1987, p. xx. 

Anita Raina Thapan, Understanding Ganapati: Insights into the Dynam- 
ics of a Cult, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, New Delhi, 1997. 
Thapan traces the process whereby this elephant-headed yaksa gradually 
became popular in Buddhism and was accepted as the basis of iconogra- 
phy as a syncrestic Brahmanical deity, Ganapati. 

Nilima Chitgopekar, Encountering Sivaism: The Deity, the Milieu, the 
Entourage, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, New Delhi, 1998. 
“Geography of religion remains a neglected theme. Bearing this in mind 
an attempt is being made here to question whether the religion of a coun- 
try or a region is controlled by its geographical features.” Ibid., p. 1. 
Vidya Dehejia (ed.), The Sensuous and the Sacred: Chola Bronzes from 
South India, Mapin Ahmedabad and American Federation of Arts, New 
York, 2003. 

Richard Davis, ‘Chola Bronzes in Procession,’ in Vidya Dehejia (ed.), 
The Sensuous and the Sacred: Chola Bronzes from South India, Mapin 
Ahmedabad and American Federation of Arts, New York, 2003, 
pp. 47-63. 
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Vidya Dehejia, ‘Chola Bronzes: How, When and Why,’ in Vidya Dehejia 
(ed.), Tbe Sensuous and tbe Sacred: Chola Bronzes from South India, 
Mapin Ahmedabad and American Federation of Arts, New York, 2003, 
pp. 10-27. 

Thomas E Donaldson makes a reference of Uma Mahesvara icons where 
Shiva has more than four arms. In one icon he is 8 armed and in another 
at Cleveland Museum of Art he is 18 armed. Thomas E Donaldson, Siva, 
Parvati and the Allied Images, p. 364 and p. 434. 

Pratapaditya Pal, Indian Sculptures, p. 33. 

TA Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Volume 1, Part П, 
p. 130. 

Ibid., p. 132. 

JN Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 446. 

Ibid. 

NK Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brabmanical Sculptures 
in the Dacca Museum, first published in 1929, this edition, Indological 
Book House, Varanasi, 1972, p. 120. 

Ibid., p. 124. 

Ibid. 

Stella Kramrisch, Manifestations of Shiva, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia, 1981, p. 58. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Thomas E Donaldson, Siva, Parvati and the Allied Images. 

Ibid., p. 1. 

“The more intimate Uma Mahesvaramurti is the most popular form of 
representing Siva and Parvati in North India. Siva and Uma should be 
seated embracing each other. Siva should have a jatà-mukuta adorned 
with a crescent moon. He should be two armed and should hold a nilot- 
pal in his right hand while the left hand embraces the left shoulder of 
Uma. Uma should embrace the right shoulder of Siva with her right arm 
while her left arm holds a mirror. She should have a handsome bust and 
hip and both figures should be sculpted in a beautiful form. Four armed 
Siva descriptions are by far the most popular and these can be grouped 
into four modes." Ibid. 

Donaldson has introduced a schema for studying Uma Mahesvara images 
by classifying the images into various formats and variants essentially 
from the sculptor's viewpoint. He elaborates that while some of the solu- 
tions were introduced by artists as short duration experiments, others 
were readily accepted and were long lasting, indicating that visual para- 
digms were available. He also says that in some regions the introduction 
of a new format often superseded an earlier solution while in other cases 
both coexisted. In some cases, specific formats were not introduced in 
particular regions. The various formats are: 


Format A: With Uma's lower body facing away from Shiva but her 
head turned back towards him and her right hand on his leg. This 
format is rare in Bihar and Bengal but can be seen in the Rajaona 
panels. 

Variant À: Shiva awkwardly resting his left arm on the right shoulder of 
Uma 
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Variant B: Uma's right elbow resting on the left shoulder of Shiva. There 
are scattered examples of this from Bihar. 

Variant C: Uma reciprocating Shiva's embrace. There are isolated exam- 
ples of this variant found in Bihar. 

Variant D: Shiva lifting the chin of Uma or offering her betel with his 
left hand is distributed evenly all over north India and Bihar. In the 
more popular form it is Shiva's right hand which offers the betel or 
lifts her chin, the motif is limited almost exclusively to Bihar and 
Bengal. 

Format B: Uma's left knee raised and her stretched right leg folded, is 
especially popular in the 10th and 11th centuries and is primarily 
found in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, Orissa and Nepal. 

Format C: Shiva and Uma assuming duplicate poses with one leg folded 
and the other pendant. A transitional format from Format A, Variants 
(c/d) appears on various images especially bronze images from Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Format D: Shiva and Uma seated in a duplicate pose with both legs 
crossed, appear sporadically throughout north India but are most 
prevalent in Bihar, North West India and Nepal. 

Format E: Shiva and Uma in mirror image lalitasana with their outside 
legs pendant is by far the most popular format for Uma Mahesvara 
generally superseding the earlier formats. It is particularly prevalent 
in Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and Nepal. 

Format F: Both legs of Uma pendant, appears scattered throughout India 
in variant forms. Whether galloping, standing, or reclining, the vri- 
savabana-murti is conspicuously absent or rare in Orissa, Bihar and 
Bengal. Ibid., p. 3. 


AL Srivastava, Uma-Mahesvara: An Iconographic Study of the Divine 
Couple, Sukarkshetra Shodh Sansthan, UP, 2004, p. 10. 

Thomas E Donaldson, Siva, Parvati and the Allied Images, p. 1. 

Ibid., p. 367. 

Pratapaditya Pal, Indian Sculptures, Volume 1, p. 22. 

Thomas E Donaldson, Siva, Parvati and the Allied Images, p. 367. 

AL Srivastava, Uma-Mabhesvara, p. 121. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 49. 

These three plaques have been identified as Uma Mahesvara and pub- 
lished by Amy Poster, AL Srivastava, Umd-Mahesvara, p. 49. 

Naseem Akhtar (ed.), Patna Museum Catalogue: Terracotta and Metal 
Images, p. 154. 

The gold plaque is now present in a private collection called the Jalan 
Bagh Palace Museum in Patna. 

Of the 136 images taken under consideration, only 98 of these can be dated. 
Listed in the Patna Museum Catalogue as Hara-Gauri, Accession no. 
11260, collected by the Curator Patna Museum. 

Joanna G William, The Art of Gupta India, p. 150. 

Joanna G Williams comments that a lot has been written about these 
pillars from Rajaona. The pillars were first described by Cunningham 
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in situ at Rajaona (ASI, III [1871-1872]). At that time the first pillar 
was more complete, including a scene of *two figures fighting to the left 
beside a prostrate figure" (of which a corner still remains), as well as the 
now missing face with a *seated goddess with an attendant holding an 
umbrella over her head, and two standing and one kneeling figure with 
joined hands before her." The pillars were subsequently published and 
mis-ascribed to Chandimau in Patna District, the first pillar at that point 
being split in two (ASIAR 1911-12). This was later corrected by RD 
Banerji in his Age of tbe Imperial Guptas in 1924; Ibid. 

Thomas E Donaldson, Siva, Paruati and the Allied Images, p. 437. 
Ibid., p. 438. 

Mundesvari Temple is the only surviving stone temple from the sev- 
enth century in Bihar. The original deity of this garbba griba is now 
lost, replaced by a linga dated to the thirteenth century. The Shiva linga 
is however not the principal deity worshipped in the temple today. An 
eight-armed goddess riding a bull/buffalo kept in the eastern part of the 
sanctum is the reigning deity. 

Chitta Ranjan Prasad Sinha, Early Sculptures of Bibar, Indological Book 
House, Patna, 1980, p. 85. 


Thomas E Donaldson, Siva, Paruati and the Allied Images, p. 372. 
Ibid., p. 367. 

Ibid., p. 369. 

Ibid., p. 391. 

Donaldson points out that the introduction of mirror images for Shiva 


and Uma is an experiment that tends to separate rather than unite the 
couple. Ibid., p. 368. 

Donaldson points out that this new format with Uma's left knee raised 
and her stretched right leg folded was now introduced to emphasise more 
intimacy and aesthetic harmony. Ibid., p. 410. 

To this Kramrisch writes that during the Pala and Sena periods, the relief 
becomes more and more independent from its backgrounds, Stella Kram- 
risch, *Pala and Sena School,' in Barbara Stoller Miller (ed.), Exploring 
India's Sacred Art: Essays by Stella Kramrisch, p. 218. 

AL Srivastava feels that since the Uma Mahesvara images symbolise pro- 
creation, the panchalingas are meant to represent the five elements of 
nature, AL Srivastava, Uma-Mabesvara, p. 38. 

Thomas E Donaldson, Siva, Parvati and the Allied Images, p. 385. 

The area around Gaya shows continuous occupation from pre-historic 
levels. The earliest site of occupation has been excavated at Jethian Val- 
ley in the Gaya district and can be dated to the lower and middle Paleo- 
lithic levels and Paleolithic tools such as hand axes, cleavers, choppers 
and scrapers have been found. Apart from pre-historic tools and imple- 
ments, varied finds in the form of copper implements, terracotta, sculp- 
tures, domestic wares, epigraphs, coins and monuments have come to 
light from a number of sites belonging to different periods, Arun Kumar 
Singh, Archaeology of Magadba Region, p. 1. 

The art of stone sculpting continues in the area till the present date. The region 
known as Pattharkatti lies just outside of Gaya city and derives its name from 
its association with stone sculpting which is still popular in the region. 
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The Surya cult is very strong in Bargaon. It is centred at the Suraj Man- 
dir where an annual fair is also held to celebrate the festival of Chhath 
dedicated to the Sun god. 

The Nalanda-Rajgir region is extremely rich in archaeological material 
with various levels of occupations extending up to Palaeolithic levels. 
Rajgir was the oldest capital of Magadha. The area has a naturally hilly 
terrain and the city of Rajgir has the advantage of being fortified by 
five hills. Rajgir finds mention in the Mahabharata; it is called Giriraj 
and is associated with the stories of Jarasanda. Rajgir is also connected 
with the lives of the Buddha and Mahavir, and the monuments in the 
area are associated with Buddhist and Jain mythology. According to Bud- 
dhist legends, the Buddha tamed a wild elephant at Rajgir and one of 
the Buddhist sutras: the Prajanaparamita is also supposed to have been 
dispensed here at Rajgir. 

One such significant site is the temple of Goddess Asha Devi, located in 
Ghosrawan on the outskirts of Pavapuri which has a rich concentration 
of images including four Uma Mahesvara images. 

Sites such as Rajaona, Sultanganj and Patharghata have been regarded 
as significant centres of art from about the fifth to sixth centuries. Ter- 
racotta plaques in the region can be found from as early as the Sunga 
period from the site of Champa, a small village in the district of Bhagal- 
pur. Historically it is often recognised as the ancient capital of the state 
of Anga, contemporary with Magadha. Joanna G Williams, The Art of 
Gupta India, p. 153. 

Frederick M Asher, ‘A Source Located,’ in Naseem Akhtar (ed.), Art and 
Archaeology of Eastern India, Patna Museum, Patna, 2003. 

Both the sites show significant rock-cut architecture dating between 
the fifth and seventh centuries. Sultanganj has a very strong Shaiv- 
ite presence. Patharghata lies a stones’ throw from Antichak, the site 
of the Vikramsila monastery. As in the case of Nalanda the cultural 
dynamics of sites in the vicinity might have been determined by the 
large monastic complex of Vikramsila. See Chapter 5 for more discus- 
sion on this. 

Radhakrishna Chaudhary, ‘The Antiquarian Remains of the Patharghatta 
Vateswara Complex.’ 

Ibid. 

The city of Kahalgaon is located on the confluence of the Ganga and 
the Kosi rivers, and from Kahalgaon, the Ganga once again resumes its 
northwardly meander. From the descriptions of Xuan Zang the Kahal- 
gaon temple is often dated to the seventh century. Though the temple is 
incomplete and lacks an image, it has often been compared to the Pallava 
style of temple architecture. 

The use of this black stone became the most outstanding characteristic 
of stone sculptures of Bihar and Bengal from about the ninth century. 
Stella Kramrisch refers to this stone as kashti pathar. This stone is found 
in two varieties: one coarse grained which she identifies as phyllite and 
the other of a fine and even structure which she calls slate. Kramrisch 
also points out that both the stones when newly quarried were rela- 
tively softer and easily workable. Exposed to air, they hardened quickly 
but scarcely weathered and the finished images had a highly polished 
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look. Kramrisch further adds that in the early centuries when bulki- 
ness and dignity were features of the images the coarse stone sufficed. 
Later with an increasing accumulation of ornaments and with features 
growing sharper the finer stone came more in demand. By the twelfth 
century, the latter stone was used almost exclusively and its surface 
became wrought with metallic precision. Stella Kramrisch, ‘Pala and 
Sena School,” p. 215. 

Asher has identified this stone as chloritoid phyllite and has argued that 
it was probably locally quarried since it was used in such large quantities. 
Being locally quarried it would have reduced the cost of transporting raw 
material to the sculptors. He has also identified a quarry for this stone 
located at Jamalpur near Munger. Another quarry which might be a pos- 
sible slate quarry is located close by at a place called Jalkund also in the 
Munger district, Frederick M Asher, ‘A Source Located.’ 

AM Broadley reported from the site of Telhara in Nalanda district that 
bronze images when found were often melted for copper to make bangles 
for women. AM Broadley, The Buddhistic Remains of Bihar p. 43. 
Susan Huntington argues that this can be verified by a number of images 
which have been brought out of Nepal, Tibet and China, Susan Hunting- 
ton, Pala and Sena School of Sculptures, Volume 10: Of Studies in South 
Asian Culture, EJ Brill, Leiden, 1984; Ibid. p. 134. 

Vidya Dehejia, “Chola Bronzes: How, When and Why,” p. 13. 

Ibid., p. 15. 

Vidya Dehejia cites rituals like the daily round of the sacred enclosure of 
the temple, nightly retreats in the sacred bedroom, swing festivals, wed- 
ding ceremonies of the god and the goddess, etcetera. For all of these, the 
heavy stone image of the sanctum could not be carried to and fro and the 
smaller and lighter processional images began to be made to satisfy these 
ritual requirements. 

Karl J Khandalawala, “Eastern Indian Bronzes: The Pala Period,’ in Karl 
J Khandalawala (ed.), Tbe Great Tradition: Indian Bronze Masterpieces, 
published on behalf of Festival of India, New Delhi, 1988. 

Simon Lawson, ‘Votive Objects from Bodhgaya,’ in Janice Leoshko (ed.), 
Bodb Gaya: The Site of Enlightenment, Marg Publications, Mumbai, 
1988. 

Susan L Huntington and John Huntington, The Art of Ancient India: 
Buddbist, Hindu, Jain, first edition 1985, this edition, Weather Hill, New 
York, 1993, p. 389. 

Ibid., p. 388. 

Robert E Fisher has compared the bronzes from Bihar with those from 
the Himalayas. He feels that for the metal used for casting images, the 
term *brass" would be more appropriate for the high copper content. 
Robert E Fisher, “Art from the Himalayas,' Orientations, Vol. 19, No. 7, 
July 1988, p. 72. 

Susan L Huntington, Pala and Sena School of Sculptures, p. 2. 
Niharranjan Ray, Karl J Khandalawala and Sadashiva Gorakshkar (ed.), 
Eastern Indian Bronzes, Lalit Kala Series of Indian Art, Lalit Kala Aka- 
demi, New Delhi, 1986. 

In this process the image was first modelled in wax and then evenly 
coated in clay. When it dried, the earthen mass was heated so that the 
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wax melted away. The vacuum thus created, was filled with molten metal 
or alloy for casting a solid image. When this metal solidified, the clay 
mould was broken and then the final finish was worked out by the mas- 
ter craftsman. In the case of hollow casting, the figure to be produced 
was first modelled in clay. It was then coated with wax, which in turn 
was coated with another layer of clay. When dried, the wax was melted 
by heating and the mould thus obtained was used for casting the bronze 
image. 

Niharranjan Ray, Karl J Khandalawala and Sadashiva Gorakshkar (ed.), 
Eastern Indian Bronzes. 

Sharada Srinivasan, ‘Chronology of Metal Sources of South Indian 
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5 Shifting centres 


As Hindus recognize, divine images enter into a host of complex ritual, 
personal, material and spiritual relationships with the human devotees 
who worship and attend to them. Even as the images hang on to their 
distinctive insignia they may find themselves carried off to new places, 
where they encounter new audiences, who may not know or appreci- 
ate their earlier significances. Or, even staying in their original loca- 
tions, the images may take on new roles and new meanings in response 
to the changing world around them. The objects are repeatedly relo- 
cated, reframed and reinterpreted by new communities of response in 
new historical settings.! 


Monuments and sites speak their own histories. Narratives centring 
on their origins, construction, aesthetics and purpose freeze sculp- 
tures and structures at the moment of their creation. In this chapter, 
I endeavour to trace a continuity of usage, where shrines are seen as 
alive and in interaction with the various communities of people who 
use them over a long period of time. I argue that the use of sacred space 
is not limited to a single sectarian group, rather through constant rene- 
gotiation of rituals, iconography and lay-out, sacred space comes to be 
shared. Demarcating spaces as Hindu, Buddhist or Islamic limits their 
scope as present day theoretical categories do not necessarily fit into 
the past. By unravelling the different layers of history of monuments 
and sites, the various points of merger of communities and cults are 
emphasised. Buildings and their histories hence do not become sites 
of tension and conflict. Rather they hint at creative appropriation and 
reuse of objects from the past that blend into a harmonious relation- 
ship with the present. 

In the present chapter, I seek to create a cultural biography of images 
after the thirteenth century until their rediscovery in the eighteenth- 
nineteenth centuries. Based on field study of various temple sites and 
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museum collections I will discuss how sacred sculptures are not stray 
architectural fragments but crucial participants of the cultural and reli- 
gious landscape. When placed in their original context vis-à-vis their 
present ones' sculptures become alive with meanings. They narrate 
their own biographies of how they were made, consecrated, dislocated, 
handled, kissed, buried, drowned, burnt and broken. I argue that 
sacred images are not passive beings with a fixed agenda or biography 
but in a dynamic relationship with the communities that produced and 
used them. They hence need to be approached as significant historical 
actors steeped with social, religious, archaeological and architectural 
connotations. 

By understanding the current arrangement of architectural frag- 
ments, religious images and motifs and inscriptional and archival 
material, I hope to recreate the sacred landscape of the period and 
propose a cultural biography of the sites and icons. The cultural biog- 
raphy highlights three aspects, first, the fate of individual shrines, how 
they survived, crumbled or were rebuilt to be given a new lease of 
life after the thirteenth century. Second, the afterlife of large architec- 
tural complexes where sacred space was reconfigured such that shrines 
of different religions could be included in the same sacred complex. 
Finally, to examine how the identity and purpose of sacred sculptures 
were redefined once moved around due to the spatial reorganisation of 
shrines and dislocated from their original architectural location. 


Examining cultural biographies 


Cultural biography examines the impact that a surrounding culture 
has on persons, institutions or even on objects. The reason for creating 
cultural biographies is that nothing exists in a vacuum.” Understand- 
ing objects, artefacts and buildings as more than inanimate physical 
structures; and establishing relationships between structures and set- 
tings, between monuments, people and ideas, between the material, 
the social and the symbolic, helps to trace the connections between 
architecture and everyday life. 

Most histories for sites and architectural edifices are constructed by 
modern historical writings based on the history of rulers and dynas- 
ties that created them. Such histories are often devoid of the human 
lives intertwined with the creation and perpetuation of the landscapes 
and its superstructures. To view architectural complexes as a direct 
outcome of political developments is to connect with only one of the 
many strands of the dialogue. It is within this uni-dimensional mode 
that the developments in architecture post-thirteenth century have so 
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far been studied: as a direct corollary to the advent of Islam in North 
India. Historical and current textual accounts go into great lengths to 
describe the plunder and havoc caused by the invading Muslim armies: 
Buddhist and Hindu monuments were desecrated; the fabled treasur- 
ies of temples looted with rapine pleasure; and on this debris of older 
monuments Islamic edifices like masjids, madrasas, dargahs and tombs 
were erected. Not only were the material from older buildings recycled 
to create new structures, the same sacred space was reorganized and 
reused. 

I have argued earlier that this linear argument of invasion, wreckage 
and replacement of monuments and sculptures was largely a creation 
of colonial biographies written in the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries. The history of sites of South Bihar is somewhat bleak and 
unrecorded for the period after the thirteenth century, when shrines 
started to fall apart, at many sites temples were repaired but at several 
others they crumbled and were forgotten. This was probably the cru- 
cial phase when images were removed from their original locations to 
be repaired or replaced. The original provenance of a large number of 
images was forever disturbed. 

Through the course of the chapter there are three aspects of this 
reutilisation of sacred space, its structures and icons which I will dis- 
cuss. First, the survey reports, travellers’ accounts and memoirs of 
archaeologists documenting the sites through the eighteenth-nine- 
teenth centuries provide a momentary glimpse into what might have 
been happening at the sites and monuments post thirteenth century. 
Cunningham’s reports provide variegated but comprehensive insights 
to contemporary geography, historic landscape and ethnographic, cul- 
tic and cultural practises. The Annual Reports of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India under John Marshall appear more systematically 
organised and give detailed accounts of the state of preservation of the 
sites in the early twentieth century, a comprehensive list of artefacts 
and sculptures recovered during excavations, early attempts at conser- 
vation setting up of museums and the consolidation of museum col- 
lections. The main drawback with both Cunningham’s and Marshall’s 
reports, however, is that they report mostly surface finds and fail to 
acknowledge the different layers of inhabitation at the sites. 

In the second part of the chapter, I examine how the sites contin- 
ued to exist in popular memory through the utilisation of the Itihasa 
Purana tradition, when new histories and mythologies of sites were 
fabricated and where older icons acquired new identities so that they 
could be integrated within the themes of the Epics and the Puranas. 
It was hence not a Hindu resurgence but a renegotiation where older 
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myths were retold; new legends were formulated and various partici- 
pants were introduced to the existing pantheon. The surviving images 
and shrines were used to fit into this tradition through living tradi- 
tions, oral narratives and ritual networks and were legitimised through 
centuries of repetition and practice. 

Finally, I conclude the chapter by discussing how from the period 
after the eleventh-twelfth centuries, there was a blurring of religious 
boundaries, and Shaivism and Buddhism began to merge into each 
other. Buddhist monasticism began to decline such that in ritual and 
philosophy it became more assimilative of other religious traditions 
which granted the laity leniency of practice. Similar to Buddhism, 
Shaivism also acquired the practice of acharyas, and it is in this light 
that the Shaiva matha at Bodh Gaya can be understood. The sacred 
landscape and its rituals were then reinvented, and certain icons and 
shrines acquired identities which were neither Hindu nor Buddhist. 
Finally, an esoteric component was added to religion, and the Uma 
Mahesvara icons have most often been studied in this context. 


Figure 5.1 Modern Mahadev Temple, Akbarpur, Hilsa, Patna. Rebuilt on the 
still visible plinth of an older shrine, the present temple sits on a 
high mound and contains a rich medley of Hindu and Buddhist 
sculptures. Next to it is a tank from which the sculptures had been 
recovered. 


Source: Photograph by author 
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Recreating the sacred landscape 


The forgotten shrine: The most apparent change in the architectural 
landscape was the gradual deterioration, disintegration and finally 
disappearance of temples and monumental complexes due to natural 
decay or human intervention. On several instances, the temples sites 
survived only as small mounds strewn with sculptures and architec- 
tural fragments. At other occasions, the area became cultivable tracts, 
and the sacred complex was erased from living memory. 

In 1861-1862 when Cunningham tried to locate Kurkihar from 
the accounts of the Chinese monks, all that stood at the spot were 
several ruined mounds, in which numerous statues and votive stupas 
“of dark blue stone” were found.? In the same report, Cunningham 
writes that on reaching Bargaon, the site of the Nalanda Mahavihara, 
several masses of brick ruins were visible.* Cunningham also noticed 
a conspicuous row of lofty conical mountains running north-south 
which he conjectured were probably the remains of gigantic temples 
attached to the famous monastery. Living memory, however, attributed 
the remains as the ruins of the palace of one Raja Srenika and the 
birthplace of Rukmini. Much of the remains of the great monastery 
were covered by square patches of cultivation. 

The transformation at certain sites was sometimes quite drastic and 
change could be seen within a period of ten to fifteen years. The site of 
Dharawat in Gaya boasted of a Buddhist establishment. When Cun- 
ningham visited the site in 1861-1862 not much could be found except 
for *two brick terraces with broken Buddhist figures dated to the 
9th-10th centuries AD." Beglar, on visiting Dharawat in 1872-1873, 
reports a somewhat different picture; all he saw was the remains of 
brick structure and masonry. These had been excavated by villagers for 
bricks which disclosed several statues; *The smaller ones have gone to 
adorn the various shrines in the village and one colossal Buddha has 
been left in situ.” 

In the report of 1880-1881, Cunningham mentions that when he 
visited Deo Barunark, the famous compound of the Surya temple, 
which Francis Buchanan had reported earlier in 1811: *Buchanan 
reports seeing a smaller temple near Temple 3. This small temple has 
however now disappeared." 

Renovations and reintegration of shrines: Sacred structures also 
underwent different spates of rebuilding and reorganisation post- 
thirteenth century. These included repairs on the external facade of 
the temple, renovation of the inner precincts or fixing sculptures or 
ornaments which might have fallen off. Larger renovation projects 
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also included building additional wings or mandapas attached to the 
existing edifice or laying out subsidiary shrines in the temple com- 
pound. The material used for construction and renovation was both a 
combination of old and new. Contrary to textual prescriptions, exten- 
sions to existing boundaries of temple compounds were made on a 
number of occasions which often altered the character and layout of 
the structure.” 

Cunningham records in his reports of 1880-1881 from Konch how 
the arrangement of the mandapa was changed during the course of 
later restorations which modified the external facade of the temple.? 
In the same report of 1880-1881 Cunningham also describes similar 
spates of renovation in the Sun temple of Deo Markandeya where dur- 
ing the course of his excavations, he found a life-size statue of Vishnu 
based on which he laid out the original plan of the temple. He believed 
that the Vishnu image buried in the courtyard of the temple was the 
original statue, which was replaced by the Surya image in the sanctum. 
This would imply that a later renovation would have altered the core 
character of the temple. A similar change in the sectarian affiliation 
of the temple is also seen in the Sun temple at Deo Barunark, one of 
the earliest temples in the region, dated to sixth-seventh centuries. In 
his report of 1880-1881, Cunningham records that the statue in the 
sanctum was of Vishnu though the inscription on the pillar outside 
recorded that the original temple was for the Sun god. In Temple 2 of 
the same complex, similarly the original Sun icon was missing and had 
been replaced by a smaller statue of the Sun. The pedestal with seven 
horses which now survived was much older and seemed to be that of the 
original image. This original Surya figure was reported by Buchanan 
when he had visited the temple in 1811 though this image had been 
wrongly identified as Kumari at the time. Cunningham also records 
that the pedestal showed signs of breakage and damage, and it would 
not be wrong to conjecture that the original statue had been broken 
on purpose. Examples from both Deo Markandya and Deo Barunark 
show that the different spates of renovations while renewed the lives of 
the temple sometimes also altered their sectarian foundations. At Deo 
Markandeya, at probably a still later stage, the Vishnu image seems to 
have been discarded and a second Surya image enshrined. 

Another shrine in the vicinity which underwent several stages of 
renovation, reconstruction and a change in its religious leanings is the 
Mahabodhi Temple. When Cunningham reached Bodh Gaya in 1861, 
he identified the blue brick structure present there same as that men- 
tioned in the accounts of Xuan Zang; the structure was, however, in 
a much-dilapidated state. The amalaka crowning the pinnacle of the 
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temple tower was missing, some of the niches on the outer walls still 
contained the Buddha figures but the gold gilt was gone and the deity 
enshrined on the main pedestal in the sanctum was missing. One of the 
most important symbols associated with the site, the vajrasana itself 
was nowhere to be found. Cunningham further describes that the cele- 
brated Bodhi tree existed but was very much decayed. It was, however, 
in full vigour in 1811 when seen by Buchanan. When Beglar visited the 
site in 1872-1873 he reported renovations being carried out at the site 
by the Burmese. A Uma Mahesvara image, dated to the ninth-tenth 
centuries and found under the tree to the north of the temple, contains 
an inscription in the Burmese character giving an account of this reno- 
vation. The site underwent another round of renovation under the ASI 
in 1880-1881 when Cunningham reports of restoration work being 
carried out in the temple.’ 

Reuse to recreate: The primary idea behind renovations was to 
keep the existing structures alive, renew their physical appearance and 
sometimes to accommodate new deities of the pantheon. There are 
several instances where as an outcome of renovation projects smaller 
shrines also emerged from the debris of the older structures. The new 
temples most often functioned as subsidiary shrines surrounding the 
main temple though sometimes overshadowed the authority of the 
original deity. 

Cunningham reports that in 1861-1862 when he visited Gaya no 
ancient buildings existed there.!? Most of the temples he saw had been 
erected on former sites using older materials. *Statues both Buddhist 
and Brahmanical are found in all parts of the old city are more espe- 
cially about the temples, where they are fixed in the walls, or in small 
recesses forming separate shrines in the courtyard of larger temples." 1! 
The Vishnupad temple, the most hallowed shrine in Gaya was con- 
structed only in the eighteenth century; the images and the inscrip- 
tions enshrined are, however, of much greater antiquity. This seems to 
indicate that the present temple was built on the site of and probably 
from much of the fragments of the older temple. Cunningham also 
notes numerous inscriptions to be found at Gaya"? but owing to the 
destruction of the ancient temples, only a few are in situ or attached 
to the objects which they were originally designed to commemorate. 
He makes note of two such inscriptions which he found on the temple 
of Suraj Kund in the vicinity of Vishnupad.? He records the temple 
having a long pillared mandapa. The whole temple had been repeat- 
edly whitewashed so as almost to conceal the ornaments of the pillars, 
when Cunningham scraped off some of the thick plaster coating, he 
managed to obtain two long inscriptions. 
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Figure 5.2 Reuse of pillars and sculptures at Vishnupad temple, Gaya 
Source: Courtesy of AIIS, Gurgaon 


The old Gaya town seems to be replete with such examples of 
rebuilding from older material as evident from the reports of both 
Cunningham and Beglar.'* To the north of the town on the granite hill 
called Ramsila, the temple of Pataleshvara Mahadeva is located with 
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many small Uma Mahesvara. This temple seems to be the most blatant 
example of a building emerging out of the debris of older structures 
and Cunningham points out that *the upper portion of this temple is 
modern, being constructed of various ancient fragments that do not fit 
well together and in some instances are even placed upside down." 15 

A similar example was seen at Punawa, 14 miles to the east of Gaya 
where the principal shrine was a pillared temple called Triloknath.!° 
Cunningham records that the *temple is a modern work made of dif- 
ferent sized pillars of various patterns, some with and others without 
capitals so as to bring them to the required height." !" The temple men- 
tioned by Cunningham had three doorways, all possibly appropriated 
from elsewhere. While one of the doorways made of hard blue stone 
was richly sculpted with the figure of ascetic Buddha on the lintel, he 
other doorways were plain and made of granite but of roughly the 
same age. 

The Maniyar Math in Rajgir is another classic case of rebuilding on 
the foundations of an older structure. When Cunningham visited it in 
1861, he saw a whitewashed modern Jain temple which stood at the 
site of an artificial mound. The mound was formed from the debris 
of an older structure. When trenches were dug around it, evidence of 
older masonry structure and an inscription dating the monument to 
1781 was revealed. Below this level was another one with a conical 
tiled roof with a top hemispherical dome. By sticking a shaft in the 
core, Cunningham found ashes and earth probably from a still earlier 
shrine. Exquisite stucco work was also revealed around its base. 

Emergence of tree shrines: what happened of the enshrined images 
and their ritual worship while the temple buildings underwent renova- 
tion? The Mayamatam states that even while the temple is undergo- 
ing renovation, the worship must never stop. Preferably, a provisional 
shrine should be created for the worship of the images.!? Often when 
the temple edifices crumbled or the temples were being rebuilt, images 
were temporarily stored under a tree. At other instances when images 
were taken away from one temple and before being installed at a new 
location they were kept under a tree. In many cases, these images 
started receiving homage under the tree and acquired a permanent 
residence there. 

Archaeological reports mention several such tree shrines dotting the 
villages of South Bihar with typical *Pala images dated to 9th-10th 
centuries AD" enshrined in these. One such tree shrine worthy of a 
special mention, is located in the Mahabodhi Temple Complex itself 
where a Uma Mahesvara image along with a Ganesha image is placed 
together with explicitly Buddhist images on a platform on the temple's 
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north side. They are provided flowers in an act of daily worship just as 
the Buddhist ones are, suggesting that the iconographic distinction may 
be more important to art historians than to its devotees.!? Buchanan 
also reports seeing this image in 1811. Later in 1825-1830, it formed 
the subject of a painting of Charles D'Oyly called ‘The Bodhi Tree 
at the Bodh Gaya Temple." When the Burmese came for renovation of 
the Mahabodhi complex in 1881, they left an inscription on this same 
Uma Mahesvara image enshrined here. More recently the same paint- 
ing of this tree shrine has graced the cover of Janice Leoshko's book 
“Sacred Traces.’”° 

Icons as removable antiquities: some of the earliest shrines of South 
Bihar, as I have discussed earlier, were made of bricks with stone sculp- 
tures used on the outer walls for ornamentation. Being brick built, 
the temples suffered the ravages of environment and time and subse- 
quently collapsed. Often even after the temple structure collapsed, the 
sculptural fragments survived and were reused as architectural frag- 
ments elsewhere.?! On several occasions, once the structures under- 
went renovation or reconstruction the images were often temporarily 
stored elsewhere, for instance, under a tree, in a temporary shrine or 
even in storehouses and courtyards within the temples; this was espe- 
cially the case with bronzes. The most obvious problem in dealing 
with these images is that these were loose and isolated objects, which 
already lay detached from the monuments to which they were linked. 

Cunningham came across several such hoards surviving in temple 
premises during his visits. For instance, in his report for the years 
1875-1876 and 1877-1878, Cunningham reports from Ghosrawan, 
Nalanda, where in the temple of Asha Devi a collection of Buddhist 
and Hindu sculptures were stored. An unusual collection is also men- 
tioned from Deo Barunark, where a linga found from the temple com- 
pound was enshrined in a long roofless room, serving as a makeshift 
sanctum. “What was even more unusual was that images from else- 
where were also hoarded within this room and deposited around the 
walls."?? Cunningham also found at Deo Barunark several images col- 
lected in a mandapa, and many others had been hoarded by the temple 
Hindu and buried under the pavement. On Cunningham's insistence, 
these images were exhumed. 

In a number of cases, during the process of relocation images were 
broken, displaced and lost, in still other cases even after their *redis- 
covery" images were often misplaced. Cunningham mentions one such 
inscription of the Gupta period from Apshad discovered by Kittoe. In 
1879-8180, Cunningham, however, reports that though the transla- 
tion of this inscription survived, the original had been lost. 
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Similar is the case at Dharawat, when Kittoe visited, he saw a series 
of extensive brick ruins and mentions seeing a twelve-armed Bud- 
dhist sculpture. Cunningham visited the site in 1861-1862 but this 
sculpture was no longer visible. When Beglar visited the site later in 
1872-1873, he reported the ruins of a brick structure and masonry 
and adds, *Here the excavations of the villagers for bricks have 
disclosed several statues; the smaller ones have gone to adorn the 
various shrines in the village and one colossal Buddha has been left 
in situ."?? The 12-armed Buddhist figure is, however, not mentioned. 
In the next report from Dharawat, when Cunningham went back to 
the site in 1880-1881, he saw a collection of numerous fragments 
of sculpture and two small stupas collected at the modern-looking 
temple.?* These were probably the sculptures which Beglar had men- 
tioned in his report. 

Beglar in his report of Islampur, Nalanda district mentions in 1872- 
1873 how from one particular ruin sculptures had been appropriated 
and put to different uses.? When Buchanan had visited Islampur in 
1811, it was fairly rich in sculptural remains. When Beglar went, there 
only some large squared stones and fragments remained; he recorded 
that the best sculptures had been removed to Broadley's Museum in 
Bihar. Another set of sculptures was used in modern buildings and huts 
while still another group was found in a modern Hindu temple several 
of which were in different stages of neglect. 

Perhaps the most controversial site in terms of relocation of sculp- 
tures is Bodh Gaya. Today numerous sculptures are placed in clusters 
close to the temple, in wall niches on all sides of the temple while 
others have been collected in the Bodh Gaya site museum, in the 
temples located in the Mahabodhi compound and in the Mahant's 
residence. The original location of these is not known though when 
Francis Buchanan visited the site in 1811, they were scattered in 
the vicinity of the Mahabodhi Temple.?6 The most interesting is the 
case of the carved railing pillars from Bodh Gaya. These pillars have 
remained over time the most valued and intensely scrutinised relics 
at the site, the ones most urgently sought out from different nooks 
to be refurbished and reconstructed around the renovated temple. 
When Cunningham visited the site in 1861-1862, the principal 
statue at the Mahabodhi Temple had disappeared but its pedestal 
still remained in good order. The stone with vajra designs was found 
in the temple of Vageshwari Devi. He also noticed several sandstone 
pillars in the Mahant's compound along with similar granite pillars. 
Cunningham was able to locate 33 such pillars of which 5 or 6 bore 
inscriptions. Later excavations around the temple revealed more than 
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100 granite pillars forming a colonnade around the temple with sev- 
eral of the lower horizontal bars still attached to the broken pillars. 
In 1907-1908, the Bodh Gaya pillars were relocated from the Mah- 
ant's house back around the temple. Later a large number of these 
pillars came to be assembled within the site's archaeological museum 
when it came up in the 1950s, where they narrate the artistic testi- 
mony of the site but stand there gathering dust and devoid of any 
architectural context. 

Desecration of icons: Images often became objects of deliberate des- 
ecration where their face, especially the nose or the head and genitals 
were smashed as has been the case with a number of Uma Mahesvara 
icons. In the Reports of the year 1872-1873, Beglar makes special 
reference to a large number of Hindu and Buddhist images with muti- 
lated faces found at Kispa.?’ In the neighbourhood of Vishnupad are 
several hills esteemed holy and are crowned with temples. The highest 
of these, to the south of the temple, is called Brahma-yoni, and the 
temple on the summit is dedicated to shakti. The pedestal of the deity is 
older than the image and carries an inscription dated to 1633 ce. The 
destruction of this image has been ascribed to Aurangzeb.?? 

Re-enshrinement of sacred images: Sculptural fragments found from 
one site are often re-consecrated and reused at other sites. There are 
several instances of this in South Bihar where the temples are relatively 
younger but the images enshrined are mostly dated to the ninth-tenth 
centuries. 

At Vishnupad the temple was built in 1789, the images in the shrines 
are however much older? Similar is the case at Kurkihar, where at 
the corner of the village is a small temple, in and about which a large 
number of statues have been collected. The temple is dedicated to the 
Buddhist goddess Vageshwari but the statue inside is that of Durga. 
The principle figure outside the temple is that of Akshobya represented 
in the same manner as the Buddha and carries the Buddhist creed. 
Several inscriptions dated between the eighth and tenth centuries are 
also found here. 

Takeover by another religion: the sacredness of a site is further reit- 
erated by the fact that not only is there a continuity of worship and 
temple building but also a sharing of space by followers of different 
faiths and communities. In the centuries following the Christian era, 
Buddhist and Hindu monuments often came up in close proximity to 
each other sometimes also in the same architectural complex. The over- 
lapping was not just limited to sacred space but also to ritual praxis. 
In the period following the thirteenth century despite having divergent 
religious practices, Islamic structures came to inhabit the same sacred 
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Figure 5.3 Re-enshrinement of older sculptures and architectural fragments in 
a new shrine, Vageshwari Temple, Kurkihar 


Source: Photograph by author 


space as the earlier Buddhist and Hindu temples; masjids, dargabs, 
madrasas and tombs began to dot the sacred landscape. As early as 
1861-1862 Cunningham writes about Rajgir: *The existing remains 
at Rajgir are not numerous. The place has been occupied at different 
times by Mussalmans and Brahmans, by whom the Buddhist stupas 
and viharas were pulled down to furnish materials for tombs, masjids 
and temples. All the eminences that must have once been crowned 
by objects of Buddhist worship are now covered with Muhammadan 
graves and all the Brahmanical temples about the hot springs have 
been constructed with the large bricks of Buddhist stupas."?? 

The same report records five modern Jain temples that stood on 
Mount Vaibhar at Rajgir besides which the ruins of an old Shaiva 
temple with four remaining granite pillars also stands. Similarly, the 
site of Maniyar Math in Rajgir was occupied by a modern Jain temple, 
excavations below the modern structure, however, revealed many lay- 
ers of building and occupation including stucco sculptures of Buddhist, 
Hindu and Jain deities. The report of 1905-1906 notes that one of 
the most sacred mounds in Rajgir identified as Buddha's Pipala Stone 
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Vihara, where the Buddha sat in meditation, was found littered with 
debris of ruined structures. The same mound, however, also contained 
the grave of a Muslim saint and other tombs that prevented further 
excavation at the site. Later Bloch was able to dig a trench around 
these to recover what *could have been the remains of a stupa with 
Buddhist clay tablets."?! The same was the case with several other 
mounds in Rajgir, each being simultaneously used by Jains, Buddhists, 
Vaishnava and Muslims.** 

A similar phenomenon is recorded at the Barabar Hill caves. Inscrip- 
tions attest these caves originally dedicated to the Ajivika sect. Cun- 
ningham writes about the site in 1861-1862: “From the various 
inscriptions we learn that these caves were successively occupied by 
Buddhists and by Brahmans. They were originally excavated by Asoka 
for occupation by Buddhist monks. About the 3rd or 4th century BCE, 
the Kings Sardula Varmma and Ananta Varmma placed Hindu images 
of Devamata, Katyayani and Mahadeva. At a somewhat later date, in 
the 6th or 7th century, the teacher Yogananda recorded his adoration of 
the Siddheswara lingam. Still later the Nagarjuni caves came to be occu- 
pied by Muslim Fakirs. The idgah outside the Gopi caves is said to be 
only 150 years old, but the numerous graves on the raised terrace denote 
a much longer period of occupation; not less than 300-400 years.” The 
report further cites that the idgah partially blocked the stairs leading 
to the caves. As further evidence of sharing of space, is a modern brick 
platform inside the cave said to be the seat of a Muslim saint. 

Cunningham also acknowledges this sharing of space in his rather 
interesting remark about the temple at Parbati: “A glance at the map 
will show that the position at the very centre of the hill must be the 
site of a temple originally. That this was the holiest spot on the hill 
is proved by the fact that it is now occupied by the dargah of Haji 
Chandar, the Musalman cuckoo having occupied the Hindu nest.”** 
In 1879-1880, when Cunningham visited Jahangira near Sultanganj 
in Bhagalpur, he once again makes note of the mingling of faiths in 
the same ritual space. The Jahangira rock contained a Pathan style 
mosque generally attributed to the Mughal ruler Jehangir. Nearby, 
several Brahmanical sculptures, probably the remains of an ancient 
temple, were carved on the walls of this monolithic hill while the peak 
was crowned by a Jami Masjid. Going back further into the antiquity 
of the site, Cunningham comments that originally the place was “a 
Buddhist sanctuary which the Brahmins had appropriated for them- 
selves since the downfall of Buddhism."?? A Jain temple also existed 
on one side of the rock, to which a few pilgrims come to offer their 
adoration to a carved sculpture of Parashwanath. 
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Beglar makes similar observations at a number of other sites. At 
Dharawat in the vicinity of a tank sacred to Hindus, a brick dargah 
was located. A small stone resembling a sati pillar also stood nearby.*® 
Apart from the reuse of sacred space in later buildings, architectural 
fragments like doorways, pillars, brackets, capitals and even sculp- 
tures were often appropriated and used across religious faiths. At 
Kauwa Dol and Pali, several temple ornaments, doorjambs and hinges 
are used in dargabs and tombs. A curious dargah at Jaru, located on 
the Phalgu River in Gaya, sported a sculptured gargoyle probably from 
a Buddhist temple as a drain outlet. 

In his 1872-1873 report, Beglar mentions another such masjid built 
on a temple at Hilsa. Local legends acknowledged this rebuilding and 
claimed that the principal image of the temple was buried within the 
floor of the masjid to be *trodden daily under the foot of the faith- 
ful."?7 Kittoe noted another interesting example from Umga, Gaya, 
where a Vishnu temple was appropriated by Islam but later reclaimed 
by Hindus. The present temple still carries an Arabic inscription on its 
doorway. Kittoe observes that it was probably the presence of these 
Arabic inscriptions which saved the temple *from the destructive 
hands of the Muhammadan fanatics."?? 

From sacred to profane: the reuse of ancient bricks, stone, archi- 
tectural fragments and other building material was not restricted to 
sacred complexes. At several sites across the region brick, stone and 
rubble were robbed from ancient sites to provide cheap and durable 
building material for houses, bridges, roads and other secular edifices. 
One of the earliest concerns of British conservation in India was to 
stop the massive brick robbery and erosion of architectural fragments 
from their original sites. 

In 1848, Kittoe wrote that he himself saw brick being robbed by 
boys from the temple at Ghosrawan.?? Cunningham also reports of the 
reuse of temple sculptures and bricks in the village huts at Nalanda*? 
and temple sculptures used as ornamentation in the zamindar's house 
at Jagdishpur.*! Similar reports were also given by Beglar from Kispa 
where “several fragments of pillars and capitals were appropriated by 
villagers to be used as door steps or foundations to their huts."^? At 
Kheri, Beglar noticed in 1872-1873, that a fort complex was built at an 
erstwhile temple site using much of the building material from the ruins 
of the temple. Cunningham makes a similar report from Ghosrawan 
where a fort was built on the foundations of a vibara while a village 
had come up on what could possibly have been the remains of a stupa.*? 

At some sites, brick robbery was so intense that the architectural 
landscape completely changed within a brief period. As in the case of 
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exploration of Stupa 3 at Nalanda, JF Blakiston in the Report of 1925- 
1926, mentions: “About 35 years ago when my Excavation Assistant 
Babu Hari Das first saw the stupa mound, it was about 15 feet higher 
than now. In the interval the ruins have been much exploited by the 
villagers for the bricks they yield; and if excavation had been taken up 
before, it is likely that much more of this uppermost sanctum would 
have been left to reveal."^* At several other sites British endeavours 
to create infrastructure and communication grids was also responsi- 
ble for the denudation of building materials off ancient structures. In 
1872-1873 Beglar reports from Dharawat and Konch that much of 
the brick from the temples there had been carted away to metal roads. 
Cunningham writes in 1879-1880 from Parbati: “It would appear that 
the ruined buildings on the hills were used as a quarry for road build- 
ing to furnish materials for the Gaya-Lakhi Sarai road. Bricks were 
also possibly exhumed by villagers. Wedge shaped bricks probably 
belonging to a stupa have been found in the houses here." 5 

In this respect the case of Sultanganj, Bhagalpur, is especially inter- 
esting. When excavations were carried out on cultivable land to build 
railway lines, the trenches revealed extensive remains of a Buddhist 
establishment. RL Mitra examined the remains and declared these to 
be of an ancient monastic complex. After Mitra excavated the area, 
the trench remained open for a long time and subsequently, a house 
for the British station master came up in the proximity of the trench. 
When Cunningham and Beglar came here in 1879-1880, they pulled 
down the house, carried out ‘systematic’ excavation and concluded 
this to have been the site of an ancient stupa. What was originally a 
“Buddhist” structure over centuries became cultivable land, a possible 
site for railway line and a house for the stationmaster, to be dug up 
again to reveal a “Buddhist establishment”. 


The Itibasa Purana tradition 


Having discussed the physical reconfiguration of the landscape, my 
second approach is to understand how sites lived in popular memory 
over centuries through oral archives such as the Itibasa Purana. The 
core of the Itibasa Purana tradition comprising of the Epics and the 
Puranas was initially preserved through memory and oral renditions 
and can be dated to the seventh century все. The Itibasa Purana tra- 
dition has three main constituents: myth, genealogy and historical 
narrative.^6 The remote past was described through myths; the more 
immediate past was recorded in the form of genealogies, while histori- 
cal literature provided narrative history. In the past, this tradition was 
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largely ignored by historians because of its largely mythological con- 
tent. A closer analysis of this tradition in the context of South Bihar 
becomes especially relevant since it reimagines the myths and reinte- 
grates Buddhism and Hinduism thus elaborating upon the changing 
religious landscape. 

The Dasavatara Stotra of the Vayu Purana, dated to the eighth cen- 
tury, reintroduced the Buddha as an avatara of Vishnu and visualised 
him as a yogi seated in a meditative position. Through instances such 
as these, earlier myths were recomposed, the existing sacred structures 
and icons were reintegrated within these myths and sometimes entirely 
new characters were introduced into the pantheon. The invisible 
strands of the myth created a sacred geography comprising of shrines, 
hills, tanks, trees and rocks through many centuries of reintegration. 
The horizontal linkages between the different points reveals a more 
complex web of social networks and religious processes and religious 
icons can be used to understand these. Several sites maintain almost 
continuous inhabitation through a series of ritual traditions where the 
sites are reinvented with the help of living traditions like tirtha, festi- 
vals, fairs, poetry and literature. In many instances the shrines which 
once stood at the site may have crumbled down and forgotten but the 
sacrosanctity of the site and certain continuity of ritual enactment was 
maintained. 

Cunningham cites an instance from Deo Markandeya, where the 
veracity of local traditions upheld the sanctity of a site for centuries. 
The current Shiva temple there was originally that of a kadamba tree; 
later this site became the temple of an ascetic or baba who was a great 
admirer of this tree and subsequently a Shivalaya came up at the site.^? 
Beglar reports from Kheri in 1872-1873, that the inscription at the 
Vageshwari temple indicated it to have been the site of an older Shaiva 
temple.? Cunningham writes a similar report from Umga, where 
extensive remains of a temple of Mungeshwari Devi stood attested by 
an inscription in zagari on a tablet at the temple site attested to its 
antiquity. When Cunningham visited the site in 1875-1876 and again 
in 1877-1878, the grounds where the temple once stood had become 
the site for an annual fair? Cunningham mentions similar fairs being 
organised at Bakror the mound of Sujatagarh, situated across the 
Phalgu River at Bodh Gaya. In his 1879-1880 report when Cunning- 
ham travelled through Munger-Bhagalpur district, he mentions fairs 
organised at Jahangira: *These fairs were organised thrice a year: in 
the months of Vaisakh, Kartik and Magh on the banks of the Ganga.”>! 

In this section, I will highlight present-day cultic practices from the 
region to understand the organisation and usage of sacred space, and 
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how the appropriation of this space by other faiths follows a logi- 
cal pattern. This will reiterate my earlier postulate of how communi- 
ties using the sites change but the space continues to be sacred. The 
entire locality comes to form an architectural complex where shrines 
and icons of one religion are readily appropriated and worshipped 
by another and where sacred space and areas of human inhabitation 
merge into each other. A temple is not one structure of one period or 
even of a single community. It moves through time and must be con- 
stantly repositioned to survive. Both temples and the communities they 
serve continually redefine their pasts and renegotiate the present.?? 

The Vishnupad Temple in Gaya and the Mahabodhi Temple in Bodh 
Gaya are the two largest sacred complexes in the region and see a con- 
siderable traffic of both Hindu and Buddhist pilgrims. Both these sites 
can be dated to the early centuries of the Christian era yet the sacred 
complexes continued to evolve spatially and ritually and maintained 
a vibrant relationship to the communities who used them. Similarly, 
both the sacred complexes grew on the foundations of pre-existing 
structures and through time they managed to absorb the subsidiary 
shrines and other sacred establishments in the vicinity, to carve out 
a sacred geography for themselves. It is interesting to note that in due 
course both these complexes got embroiled in various power struggles 
and controversies regarding ownership and authority. These horizon- 
tal linkages provide the continuity which ties up these ancient shrines 
with present-day ritual and cultural rhythms. 


Mapping the shraadh circuit of Gaya 


Gaya’s largest and most important monument, the Vishnupad Temple 
is a product of the eighteenth century and not one of the ancient tem- 
ples that dot this pilgrimage centre, dates earlier than the thirteenth 
century.’ The images enshrined in most of the temples, however, are 
older as attested by numerous inscriptions found here. Based on the 
present configuration of shrines and the building material used, it can 
be concluded that substantial building activity was undertaken here 
post thirteenth century. The new shrines were built upon the site of 
the ancient shrines using much of the older images and architectural 
material. 

Immediately in front of the Vishnupad Temple are two pillared bell 
chambers. The first bell was donated by a minister of the Raja of Nepal 
and the second came from a Collector of Gaya Francis Gillanders in 
1798. The courtyard of the temple contains baradari or accommo- 
dations for the Gayawal priests, the main priests for the Vishnupad 
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shrine.*+ There are other smaller shrines located in the vicinity of the 
Vishnupad complex such as the Gadadhar temple, temple of Gayasuri 
Devi in which an image of Mahisasuramardini is enshrined, a Surya tem- 
ple close by accompanied by a sacred tank. The Surya temple also holds 
in its premises a sacred neem tree called Kankhal and the Surya image 
enshrined here carries two inscriptions: one Buddhist, dated to 1819, 
and the other to the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlag who lavishes praise to 
the shrine. A second Surya temple is located on the sacred Bahamani 
Ghat nearby, the principal Surya image enshrined there is worshipped 
as Narayana. As per the inscription of Raja Kulachanda of Gaya found 
here, the temple was renovated in 1373 cE. Close by is also a rest house 
or Dharmashala with inscriptions dated to 1424 and 1481 ce. 

These records from the fourteenth through nineteenth centuries 
attest various spates of reconstruction in and around the Vishnupad 
complex when the temple complex seems to have grown larger and 
more intricate. It seems evident that not merely a series of shrines were 
woven into a network but a sacred geography was being demarcated.^ 
Along with the Phalgu River, the other sacred spots came to be marked 
with trees: the banyan and the neem, and included secular structures 
like monasteries, mathas, cultivable land and tanks in the vicinity of 
the principle shrine. The crowning moment in the history of Gaya 
came sometime post-thirteenth century with the composition of the 
Gaya Mabatmya an Upapurana, praising this ancient site and estab- 
lishing its superiority over others. Several Puranic and Epic accounts 
as to the origin of the Gaya temple were also composed during this 
period. A series of donatory inscriptions also indicate a continuing 
traffic of pilgrims and a site alive with activity even after the area 
came under the rule of Muslims.?9 All these textual traditions seem to 
have been composed to provide additional legitimacy to an ancient site 
which was being reinvented through building traditions. 

Other sites in the vicinity of Gaya also came to be tied up with the 
pinda ritual and included temples dedicated to Shiva, Surya and the 
Devi, as I have discussed in Chapter 3. Among the many stops to be 
made for pindadaan is the Akshyavata the site of an ancient Shivalaya 
under a large banyan tree. A larger shraadh route also came to include 
Bodh Gaya, lying 11 kilometres away. The Bodhi Tree came to play 
an important role in the pinda rites and became one of the stops on 
the pinda circuit. Sometime post-thirteenth century a second pipal tree 
was planted by the Hindu worshippers at Bodh Gaya for their own 
sacred rites; the tree stands to the north of the Temple, and a devotee, 
offering rice-balls to his dead ancestors, has to turn his face to the 
north, the point of the horizon belonging to the pitras.°” 
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Legends of Rukmini at Nalanda 


In light of the Itihasa Purana tradition, another site which under- 
went substantial reinvention was the Nalanda monastery and the vil- 
lages in its vicinity. From the thirteenth century onwards Nalanda, 
the monastery seems to have gone out of existence and somehow 
even the name had been totally forgotten both by the local popula- 
tion and in textual accounts. Oral histories from the locality began 
to relate to the extensive ruins, consisting mainly of earthen mounds 
strewn with bricks and carvings as representing the site of the ancient 
town of Kundalipur. The Hindus of the locality started appropriating 
some of the carvings and images from the ruins for their own wor- 
ship as Hindu divinities. Rather Bargaon is mentioned as Vatagram 
or Baragram in Jain chronicles of sixteenth and seventeenth century. 
The local Hindu tradition called the site as that of Kundalipura men- 
tioned in the Epics and the Puranas as the capital of King Bhimaka of 
Vidarbha, the father of Rukmini, wife of Krishna.?? A significant site 
of appropriation of this myth is the Rukmini temple in the village of 
Jagdishpur, lying about 2 kilometres away from the excavated area of 
the monastery. 


Figure 5.4 Colossal Buddha at Rukministhan, Jagdishpur, Nalanda 


Source: Photograph by author 
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The Rukministhan, contains a single cell shrine with a towering shi- 
Брата and is a protected monument of ће ASI.” The shrine contains 
a colossal image of Buddha with an intricate back slab. The temple is 
now associated with Vaishnava legends, and the Buddha is worshipped 
as Krishna and the accompanying Boddhisatva as Rukmini, his par- 
amour. Legends believe that the Monastic Complex was the Raja's 
palace where Rukmini lived and she came every day to worship at this 
shrine and as was pre-arranged Krishna abducted her from here. A 
second version of the legend says that the Monastic Complex and the 
mound of the shrine are connected through a secret tunnel, and after 
Krishna abducted Rukmini from her palace, he used this tunnel to 
escape and reached the shrine. Religion and folklore have invested new 
meanings in landscape, identifying it with people and events from the 
past. The shrine shows how Vaishnava fables have been reinvented in 
the villages around the Nalanda monastery, where not only the identity 
of the image has been changed but a whole new mythological structure 
has been created. 

Whatever be the mythological bearings, recent archaeological exca- 
vation at the site have revealed square-shaped cells, terracotta seal- 
ings and a number of votive stupas, besides other artefacts. The ASI 
believes it might be a sacred Buddhist structure or another monastery 
but not a part of the main Monastic Complex.” 

Other sites in the vicinity of the monastery have also been subsumed 
through Puranic myths. A second site of appropriation lies in the village 
of Bargaon lying immediately north of the excavated area; the village is 
marked by a large tank known as the Suraj Pokhar. The tanks are sur- 
rounded by ghats around which a series of modern shrines are located 
with no fixed iconographic programmes. The shrines show a haphaz- 
ard collection of ancient sculptures and architectural fragments: most 
times the latter is also worshipped and duly anointed and an invisible 
network exists between the shrine, the tank and sacred trees. Despite 
lying in the vicinity of the Monastic Complex, the images from Bar- 
gaon are mostly Hindu, typically the black basalt images popular in 
East India. The unusual aspect of the images found at Bargaon is their 
large size; the majority of images are over 4 feet high.! Local legends 
mention how the images and architectural fragments enshrined in the 
temples now had been found in the pokhra where they had been hid- 
den during the Islamic invasions. Once the images were recovered they 
were re-consecrated in the new shrines sometimes also with brand new 
identities. 

Once again, legends of Rukmini provide credibility and history to 
this sacred complex. Raja Sisupala, who wanted to marry Rukmini, 
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contacted leprosy, he came to Bargaon to the Suraj Talao, at the time 
it was a small patch of water. He accidently washed his hands in this 
water and his leprosy got cured. He then commissioned the digging of 
the pokhra, during which these images were discovered. The images 
were first kept in on the banks of the tanks and later shifted to differ- 
ent temples and installed. During this entire process, some images were 
also stolen. The banks of the Suraj Pokhra are also the site of a travel- 
ling fair which goes around villages in the sub-division and comes to 
Bargaon on Sundays. The biggest annual event here is however the 
bi-annual festival of chhath celebrated all over Bihar in honour of 
Surya. After making offerings to the setting and the rising Sun, the 
fasting devotees then walk up to the nearby Surya Temple to worship 
his image in an anthropomorphic form. 

Inside the village is a modern temple of the Sun God containing a 
collection of old sculptures, Buddhist and Hindu. The temple faces the 
north unlike other Surya temples indicating that it might have been 
appropriated from another tradition. The principle image is a Sun god 
placed on an island in the middle of the shrine and protected with iron 
grills. On the left of the Surya image is a Avalokitesvara worshipped as 
Chhath Maata. Below is a Buddhist image of a female on a lion, and 
she is called the Singha vabini another name for Durga. Fixed on the 
wall behind are Vishnu, Satyanarayan and Bholeshankar, the last one 
being a Buddha image in a mundu niche. 


The sacred meanders of the Ganga 
at Munger and Bhagalpur 


Vishnu abounds in his manifestations in the Gaya region over rid- 
ing the cult of Surya, Shiva and the Buddha. The Munger-Bhagalpur 
ritual circuit in contrast is marked by a strong Shaivite presence. I will 
discuss the cult of Shiva at the Ajgaibinath Temple at Sultanganj in 
Bhagalpur district and how the shrines in the vicinity are governed by 
the rhythms of his annual cycle of Ranwariyas. 

As discussed in Chapter 3, the Ajgaibinath Temple dedicated to 
Shiva in his form as Swayambhu, or self-generating, is located on the 
Jahangira Hill, an island jutting into the Ganga at Sultanganj. Rock- 
cut cave shrines here can be dated to the seventh century and the rock 
faces are carved with images of Shiva, Uma Mahesvara, Surya and 
Vishnu. The island and the facing mainland, known as the Bais Karan 
rock are shrouded with various Puranic legends such as the Ajgaibi- 
nath being the scene of the love of the River Nymph for Shiva hence 
the river impinges on to this monolithic island here. A second myth 
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associates the site with the ashram of Jahnu Muni, which is believed 
to have been located here and was a centre of arts and learning. The 
Ganga on her way to the ocean interrupted Jahnu Muni's meditation, 
and he swallowed her only to be later released by Bhagirath Muni's 
intervention; the Ganga hence is also known as Jahnavi. Sultanganj is 
also associated with the legends of Karna from the Mahabharata and 
was a part of his territory of Anga. On the ridge of the Bais Karan hill 
is also built an old mosque, called Jami Masjid, facing the river and 
*most likely it was once the site of a Hindu temple," evident from 
the reuse of older architectural fragments.? The famous remains of a 
Buddhist monastery and a stupa have also been exhumed from near 
the Sultanganj station. 

The most reverberating myth connects Sultanganj with the Shiva 
temple of Baidyanath Dham or Deoghar located 109 kilometres away. 
During the month of Shravana, kanwariyas collect water from Sultan- 
ganj and offer it to the linga enshrined at Baidyanath Dham. A Saiva 
monastery is also located at Jahangira and legends associate it with a 
Sanyasi Harinath who also became its first Mahant. 

A second legend which abounds in the Munger-Bhagalpur circuit 
is around the meanders of River Ganga. At Munger, the meandering 
river takes a northward turn and becomes “ Uttar vahini” at the Kash- 
taharini Ghat. The site is marked by a series of early shrines based 
on Puranic and Epic myths. The first temple is a cave shrine, located 
a little away from the river, dedicated to goddess Chandika, and is 
believed to be the site where Sati’s left eye fell and is now one of the 
sixty-four Shakti-pithas. It is believed that Karna offered prayers at 
this shrine every morning and at the end of the Mahabharata war, 
the Devi brought back to life, Karna’s body. The shrine comes to 
life during the bi-annual Navratra celebrations. The ghat also has 
shrines dedicated to Rama-Lakshmana-Sita as well as various Shaiva 
shrines. The ghat is supposed to have been the resting spot for Rama- 
Lakshmana and Sita hence the Hindu sage Mudgal Muni established 
two significant shrines here. Located close by is also the Manpathar 
or Sita Charan, where Sita’s footprints are embedded in a rock. The 
site is marked by a temple. 

By recounting local legends preserved through oral narratives, I have 
tried to trace how a single shrine can have various histories and be 
integrated into a series of real and abstract networks. The legends were 
also the modes of legitimising and maintaining the sanctity of the sites 
and the enshrined icons. In the wake of the threat of desecration and 
destruction the shrines were protected and provided with a new lease 
of life by interweaving these into the lives of the people using them. 
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The ubiquitous inter-religious dynamics in South Bihar which saw 
centuries of assimilation, reinvention and reconfiguration came to its 
logical fulfilment post-thirteenth century as I have been discussing 
through the course of this chapter. This went almost hand in hand 
with two concurrent processes which had their genesis in the mid 
Ganga Valley several centuries earlier, but had a full-fledged impact 
from the eleventh-twelfth centuries and has shaped the paradigms 
within which the religious identity of eastern India and more particu- 
larly that of sites of South Bihar have come to be viewed. 

The first is the burgeoning of Tantric traditions in eastern India 
which embraced within its mantle the worship of Shiva, Shakti and the 
Buddha. I will explain how the assimilative tendencies of the Tantric 
practices resulted in the gradual overlap between Shaivism and Bud- 
dhism and in this shared religious milieu how deities, icons and ritu- 
als were reformulated. A second powerful tendency was the “shifting 
geography of Buddhism"; how Buddhism in its Tantric or Yoginitantra 
aspect started to transition out of eastern Indian and the monasteries 
and shrines of South Bihar began to develop close ties with Tibet and 
Nepal.” Under the umbrella of Tantric traditions certain Hindu deities 
were also transmitted and absorbed within Tibetan traditions and the 
Uma Mahesvara became one such motif which found reverberations 
all across the Himalayan Kingdoms. 

The inception and growth of Tantric traditions in the Ganga Valley 
has been variously dated between the third and the eighth century, 
reaching its peak in eastern India around the eleventh century.% The 
popularisation of the Tantric religious practices in the Ganga Valley 
and its gradual spread to the peripheral areas resulted in the absorp- 
tion of various cults such as that of Rudra, Shakti, Bhairav and Cha- 
munda as various rupas of Shiva. The influence of Shaiva religion 
on Tantric texts was acknowledged as early as 1828 by HH Wilson 
who wrote upon examining some Tantric manuscripts that *the Bud- 
dha creed has been modified by Tantrika admixture"; though at the 
point he also suggested that the Shakta form of Hinduism might be the 
chief source of the notions and divinities foreign to Buddhism.59 This 
perception was, however, easily dismissed with the nineteenth-century 
colonial pursuit of the original pristine form of Buddhism. It has been 
agreed that the aberration of the Tantric religion and its popularisa- 
tion as a degenerate, corrupt religious tradition has been a twentieth 
century development which changed its meaning and connotation.*” 
To the European understanding of religion as linear, where Buddhism 
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evolved from Hinayana to Mahayana and finally to the “degenerate” 
Vajrayana, there was no scope for the merger and assimilation of reli- 
gious philosophy much in the same way as sites and archaeological 
remains were categorised as Buddhist and Hindu. Hence while the 
earlier phase of Tantric tradition has received much scholarly atten- 
tion, that of Tantric Buddhism has not, for misunderstandings about 
it and negative valuations of it by European and Indian scholars once 
proliferated.5? 

Between the seventh and eleventh centuries, under the influence 
of Shakta-Shaiva tradition and a gradual reworking of literary texts, 
Mahayana Buddhism underwent a doctrinal rebirth absorbing and 
adapting non-Buddhist practices when Shaiva legends came to be 
adopted by the Buddhist. The resultant form in which Buddhism 
evolved came to be called Vajrayana or Mantrayana which *equipped 
itself with a repertoire of Tantric ceremonies that paralleled that of the 
Saivas and indeed had modelled itself upon it; and came to be recog- 
nised as the highest and most direct means of liberation where its dei- 
ties came to be enshrined in the monasteries as the highest patrons of 
the faith."9? The basic characters of Tantric religion which Buddhism 
thus absorbed involved mandala initiation, principle of identification 
with the deity through the use of mantras and mudras, fire-sacrifice, 
Buddhist funeral rite for initiates, consecration rituals for kings etcet- 
era; all of which could bestow Buddhahood on the worshipper. Tantric 
initiation in Buddhism was moreover open both to monks and married 
laypersons, thus providing a leniency of practise. Sanderson has traced 
several stages to what he has been termed as the “Saktisation of the 
Buddhist Mantrayana" such as: Tathagatas being replaced by god- 
desses, introduction of sexual intercourse into activities of worship, 
worship of copulating deities, sexual initiation rites, transformation 
of Bhairav and his consort into Buddhist deities, a pan-Indian topog- 
raphy of sacred sites modelled in the tradition of Shakti pithas, and 
the practice of visiting these sacred sites in search of meetings with 
yoginis incarnate as human women.” The Tibetans received this form 
of Buddhism and preserved it in their cannons in its highest and most 
radical forms. 

This transformed Buddhism, called “Pala Buddhism” has been 
seen as particularly well meshed in the contemporary political milieu 
of the Pala dominion in eastern India where it found royal favours 
flourishing in the great state monasteries at Somapura, Uddandapura, 
Vikramsila and Nalanda.’! In the early period as Yoginitantra Bud- 
dhism the religious preceptors of the monasteries who also consecrated 
and legitimised the rulers, persuaded the king to institute a regular fire 
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sacrifice to be performed under his guidance by the Tantric officiates 
with the purpose of ensuring that the dynasty would be long-lived 
and consequently Buddhism would be widely disseminated. The sec- 
ond kind of Buddhism called Kalachakra exegesis strongly asserted 
the supremacy of monks over married Tantric gurus and the revival of 
monastery building. 

Whether this intellectual exchange or doctrinal interdependence 
should be seen as *conterminous, coeval and co-functional””? or 
within a “common religious substratum”? or a “period of revitali- 
sation of Buddhism,""^ both Buddhism and Shaivism became more 
accommodative and inclusive of religious and cultural elements of 
other religions including folk traditions. How were these assimila- 
tive tendencies and a new philosophical discourse reconfigured on the 
ground level through shrines and icons? This process of absorption is 
visible at multiple levels at sites of South Bihar in terms of ritual co- 
functionality, architectural configuration and shared iconographies. 

Tibetan sources refer to the five great Mahavibaras located at 
Vikramsila, Nalanda, Somapura or Paharpur (now in Bangladesh), 
Oddantpuri (the location of which is still undetermined), and Jagad- 
dala, known for their Vajrayana ргесертогв. > As discussed in an earlier 
section, the sculptural remains from the Monastic Complex at Nalanda 
(including many of those that are now in the Nalanda Museum) 
include a mix of Buddhist and Hindu images including Saraswati, 
Surya, Vishnu, Lakshmi, Ganesha, Kubera, Kamadeva, Trilokavijaya, 
Heruka, Marichi, Tara, Vageshwari and so on. Excavations in what is 
believed to be the living quarters of the monks at Nalanda give a dif- 
ferent kind of sculptural evidence; a number of small, bronze images 
have been found, many of these still in wall niches which indicates 
that they might have been meant for personal worship. Two motifs 
frequently found from Nalanda and other monasteries find a special 
mention: the first is that of Trilokavijaya a Buddhist deity trampling 
upon Uma and Mahesvara; and a second image of Aparajita, a female 
divinity trampling on Ganesha. The significance of these images will 
emerge later in this discussion. 

At Antichak, believed to be the site of the Vikramsila monastery, a 
short distance from the excavated area, at the Patharghata hills, on 
the banks of the Ganga, a strong Shaivite presence is perceptible. In 
the Bateshvara Sthana, the most popular shrine on this hillock along 
with an enshrined linga a large collection of images of Hindu and 
Buddhist divinities have emerged among which is a seated Buddha 
worshipped as *Bhairon" and a goddess with a seven hooded snake 
canopy. “° In the nearby Patalapuri shrines, a natural rock-cut cave, а 
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bronze Bhairav figure of a four-faced, twelve-armed deity standing on 
two prostrate figures worshipped in a niche was seen first by Bloch. 
The description suggests that this might have been a Trilokavijaya fig- 
ure. Due to the scattered nature of the remains: (since most sculptures 
have been discovered in archaeological debris bereft of their original 
context and having undergone considerable spatial relocation over 
the centuries), we have little information regarding the placement of 
images on religious architecture. 

Coming back to Nalanda, accounts of the Chinese traveller such as I 
Tsing have attested to the presence of various shrines with colossal images 
of the Buddha elaborating upon the ritual worship of these images by 
priests.” The images found from the Monastic Complex as well as those 
from the villages surrounding it are unusually large in size. The most 
apparent example of these is the Buddha image in the Rukministhan 
at Jagdishpur, which I discussed in the last section. The image is over 
twelve feet high. Some of the Hindu images available from Bargaon 
such as a Parvati image in the Surya Mandir and others now enshrined 
in temples around the Suraj Pokbar are all over 5 feet in height. It has 
been suggested that such large images were meant to be enshrined as 
the principal image of the sanctum.’* Excavations at the temples in the 
Monastic Complex have also unearthed partial remains of several such 
large stucco images such as the Buddha in bhumisparamudra in Temple 
12; and other broken stucco Buddhas in Temple 13 and Temple 14. 

An interesting site of assimilation is the shrine of Teliya Baba at 
Bargaon. Located in between the Temple 14 and Monastery 11 is a 
small brick enclosure which, though situated within the excavated site, 
does not belong to it at present. Inside is a colossal image of a seated 
Buddha, in dharmachakrapravartana mudra about 9 feet high, wor- 
shipped by the villagers as the Hindu god Bhairav or as Teliya Baba 
and by Thai pilgrims as Black Buddha. The Hindus believe the image 
to have unique healing power, and they besmear it with oil as an act of 
worship. Other Buddhist images are also seen in the enclosure. It is not 
clear whether it marks the site of a temple which had disappeared long 
ago or was removed from one of the Buddhist temples nearby. This 
image must have been prominently situated and frequently attended 
to as an object of worship, for all the early explorers encountered 
it. Buchanan recorded it as Baituk Bairobh Cunningham referred to 
it as Baithak Bhairav and Broadley as Telia Bhandar. Even in pres- 
ent day, the image is not a part of the protected enclosure of the ASI 
since the worshippers fought legally for full access to and control over 
the shrine. It can hence be argued that the Buddha has been assimi- 
lated within the Hindu traditions through the Puranic pantheon as an 
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Figure 5.5 Buddha worshipped as Bhairav or Teliya Baba or Black Buddha, 
outside the Monastic Complex, Nalanda 


Source: Courtesy of Sonali Dhingra 


avatara of Vishnu but is also closely associated with the Shaiva tradi- 
tion as Bhairav. 

In a similar tradition at Tetrawan, 14 kilometres from Bihar Sharif, 
the village is believed to be the site of a Buddhist monastery marked 
by the existence of a low mound, a big irregular tank and hundreds of 
Buddhist figures. The tank is called Bullama or Bhairav Pokhar and 
in a newly built temple adjacent to it is a 285 centimetres high statue 
of the Buddha in bhumisparamudra, known as Bhairav Babasthana a 
sacred place visited by locals of all faiths. Also located in the village is 
the Badki Maharanisthana, where the main image of Marichi is wor- 
shipped as per Hindu rituals along with four lingas and other Hindu 
and Buddhist icons. 

Similarly at Vikramsila monastery, excavations have revealed a num- 
ber of scattered structures, including a Tibetan and a Hindu temple. 
The excavations have also uncovered a mix of Buddhist and Hindu 
images, predominantly Shaiva, such as that of Shiva himself and in 
his forms as Uma Mahesvara and Bhairav, and also icons of Mahisa- 
suramardini, Chamunda, Ganesha, Karttikeya, Navagraha, Vishnu 
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and Surya. The site, owing to its later origin and indicating a single 
period of occupation is also somewhat different in its planning. The 
central brick-built stupa at Vikramsila is cruciform in shape, on each 
of the four cardinal directions fours shrines are located, a protruding 
chamber with a pillared antechamber and a separate pillared mandapa 
in front. In the four chambers of the stupa were placed colossal stucco 
images of seated Buddha of which three were found in situ but the 
remaining one on north side was possibly replaced by a stone image 
after the clay image was at some point damaged. A circumambulatory 
path surrounds the stupa, which also connects the four shrines. It has 
been suggested that Vikramsila being one of the centres of Vajrayana, 
this plan of a stupa suggests a mandala with guardian deities in the 
four cardinal directions. The walls of the terraces around the path are 
embellished with terracotta panels with Hindu and Buddhist themes: 
the Buddha, Jambhala, Manjushri, Tara, etcetera, along with Hindu 
deities like Vishnu, Parvati and Hanuman and hunting scene, snake 
charming, dancing figures of yogis, drummers, lions, elephants, etcetera. 

What was the purpose of these colossal icons systematically located 
around monasteries and dense settlements? Based on the reading of 
the Tantras, it would not be out of place to suggest that several of the 
Hindu deities, were assimilated in the Buddhist pantheon either as 
minor figures in the Tantric mandala or as companions to the major 
Buddhist divinities. Hindu deities, such as Ganesha and Karttikeya, 
have been identified as some of the guardians of the different quar- 
ters and this might explain their presence in the Monastic Complex at 
Nalanda and Vikramsila. Similarly the colossal Buddhas worshipped 
in their Buddhist identity or as Bhairav were also perceived as the 
guardians and hence enshrined. To the present day in ritual praxis, the 
role of the icons as protectors and benefactors has overshadowed their 
religious identities where they are deified and worshipped by Hindus 
and Buddhists alike. 

Within this larger ambit of assimilation and coexistence between 
Shaivism and Buddhism, the Uma Mahesvara icon acquired a peculiar 
ritual status where it came to be recognised as a Tantric motif and in 
the mandala or the ritualistic diagram, the image of Shiva and Parvati 
captured in an erotic embrace became a sexual motif meant for medi- 
tational purposes. Within this paradigm, Shiva in his form as a house- 
holder probably was used to attract a larger laity population through 
the idea that the path to liberation is not only through denial, but also 
through leniency of practise. 

The Uma Mabesvaramurti has been suggested to have a Tantric dis- 
position, such as in the writings of JN Banerjea who explained the 
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popularity of the motif in Eastern Indian on account of its association 
with Tantricism; *The Tantric worshippers of Tripurasundari (another 
name of Uma) are required to meditate on the Devi as seated on the lap 
of Siva and these images are used by them as aids for the correct per- 
formance of dhyanayoga.””? Stella Kramrisch similarly argued that the 
image of Uma Mahesvara symbolises a *sexual yoga as a permanent 
form of the world and its life."*? She contended that when most reli- 
gious systems around the ninth-tenth centuries were tinctured by the 
Tantric view of life, Shaivism at this moment invented two very pro- 
nounced types, that of the dancing Shiva in its particular East Indian 
version, and the united group of Shiva and Parvati, in the aspect of 
Shiva known as Uma Mahesvara or Umalingamurti familiar to the 
whole of northern India but especially popular in the eastern India.*! 
Just as the religious experience in its Tantric trend tinctured all the 
different sects, the artistic conception was also heavily influenced by 
Tantricism.? Uma Mahesvara images are hence not representations of 
god and goddess but merely the manifestation of the god in his form 
as Uma Mahesvara.*? Donaldson reaffirms the association of the Uma 
Mahesvara image with Tantric leanings and he connects this with the 
change in the artists” conception of the Uma Mahesvara images from 
about the tenth century. Based on the stylistic evolution of the icons, he 
argues that the later icons are more detailed and hieratic: they are fron- 
tally conceived and became more cluttered with attendant divinities. 
He also points out that in some cases *seated figures of Brahma, Visnu, 
Сапеба and Kumara are introduced in tiers around Uma Маћебуага 
and the entire composition forms a mandala, which is consistent with 
the Tantric proclivities of the medieval age.” ** 

The most remarkable assimilation of the Uma Mahesvara motif 
came in the Buddhist Tantric tradition introduced through the concept 
of the twenty-four sacred pithas borrowed from the Shiva-Shakta sys- 
tem of the dhaams or pithas seen as the holy places or dwelling sites of 
the deity. Through the highly sophisticated Yoginitantra texts, Tantri- 
cism came to acquire the concept of pithas, which were seen as sites of 
inhabitation of the gods. These sites could be both external and actual 
geographical sites seen as a seat of reverence or an internal subtle loca- 
tion inside the practitioners’ body and as such, it became a point of 
concentration. It was through this medium that Buddhism also came 
to acquire the notion of holy places or sites of pilgrimage. À notewor- 
thy Tantric text the Chakrasamvara “explicitly” mentions that Bhai- 
rav and Uma dwelt at twenty sites, along with their hoards of yakshas, 
gandharvas, rakshasa, nagas and so on: “Having taken control of the 
three realms, they overpowered the world. In these twenty-four places 
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they behaved like worldly ones, acting out their lust and hatred. Wher- 
ever they were, Lord Bhairav and Uma engaged in love play, along 
with their retinue."*? The Buddhist forces of Heruka and Vajrayogini 
were then pictured as conquering Uma Mahesvara and by taking on 
their names and appearances, came to be incorporated in the mandala. 

What is also important to note is that some of the original Tantric 
texts no longer survive in India but their missing sections can be found 
in Tibetan translations. The commentaries also serve as an important 
source of ritual and iconography as they show the syncretism of tradi- 
tions. Several new Buddhist and Hindu divinities emerge out of this 
syncretism in Tibetan Buddhism; and the Uma Mahesvara motif of 
the conjugal union of a wrathful/powerful male deity with Shakti is 
replicated all over the Buddhist world through imageries such that of 
Chakrasamvara tradition, Gubyasamaja Manjuvajra, Vajrasattva with 
his consort Sattvavajri, etcetera. In the Chakrasamvara Tantra, Sam- 
vara is one of the central deities of the Buddhist mandala and is seen as 
a form of Heruka. When shown in union with his consort Vajravarahi, 
they symbolise the highest form of bliss.?” Heruka himself has a strong 
resemblance with Shiva where he is depicted as wrathful, smeared with 
ash, a crescent moon and dreadlock. A similar iconography as the Uma 
Mahesvara is seen in the Gubyasamaja Tantra seen as one of the crucial 
texts of esoteric Buddhism. Here the Buddhist deity Akshobya (one of 
the five dhyani buddhas) in his manifestation as Manjuvajra (a deity 
of the mandala) is seen in union with his consort Sparshavajra, the 
goddess embodying wisdom and the two together symbolise *wisdom 
and compassion".?/ Vajrasattva, who similarly symbolises purity of 
mind is depicted in union with his consort Sattvavajri, embodying 
wisdom. Hence the motif of a powerful male deity copulating with his 
Shakti finds various manifestations.?? 

I contextualise this development of the Uma Mahesvara motif in 
what has been described as the “shifting geographies” of Buddhism.*? 
The idea of pitha emphasised upon a ritual/ pilgrimage network 
between the significant sites, most of these sites were located in the 
Gangetic Valley, which came to be visualised in Tibetan accounts as 
the *Holy Land". Textual records ascertain earliest Tibetan travel 
to India from the mid-seventh century and between the eleventh to 
thirteenth centuries there was vibrant pilgrim traffic between Tibet 
and India.?? This was the period when Vajrayana texts and practices 
were transferred to Tibet where they were translated and preserved. 
In 1042 the Buddhist Monk Atisha a resident of the Vikramsila mon- 
astery also took a journey across the Himalayas into Tibet, and this 
migration of Buddhist ideology is often called the *Second Diffusion 
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of Buddhism."?! His life and action as recorded in Tibetan history 
has contributed much to our understanding of Tibetan religions. Tibet 
came to form a ritual network with eastern India and with Bihar in 
particular which resulted in the absorption of rituals, ideology, imag- 
ery and the extensive Vajrayana pantheon. Numerous images of dei- 
ties from eastern India made their way to Tibet in the form of small 
bronzes and other votive objects, and many more closely resembling 
the Indian prototypes were cast in Tibet reflecting this artistic and 
intellectual exchange. 

The motif of Mahesvara's subjugation and then his identification 
with Buddhist male deities was an attempt at *claiming origins and 
legitimating authority for a Buddhist form of Tantra" as also estab- 
lishing connectivity with India seen as the *holy land" in Tibetan cul- 
ture.?? The creation of this subjugation myth provided the necessary 
geographical sense to the idea of pithas and the related networks which 
had already been transmitted to Tibet from India. *The Maheshvara 
subjugation narrative, as Tibetans maintained it, also had a second 
significance. It allowed for a certain slippage to occur between cosmo- 
graphical space and geographical space, and this had important impli- 
cations for the way in which Tibetans came to view *India" as a sacred 
territorial or geographical entity."?? In terms of iconography the myth 
also provided the context to the representation of Hindu symbols such 
as the linga and the yoni within the Tibetan Buddhist traditions. By 
the thirteenth century, there were severe overlaps between Tibetan and 
Hindu traditions, so much so that not only *toponyms, individual nat- 
ural features, entire local topographies, deities, cult objects, relics, and 
more — was claimed to have been transferred from South Asia north- 
ward over the Himalayas" but after several relocations and redaction 
to texts even the pithas, which were so far located in the Subcontinent, 
were transferred to Tibet.? 


Claiming sacred spaces 


Seen in this light, my two initial hypothesis stand tested: First, the strait- 
jacketed categories of religious affiliation used by colonial historians 
and archaeologists have been challenged in light of the study of shrines 
and sites through the use of iconography. By tracing a spatial and tem- 
poral context of images, I argue for a shared religious milieu where 
through the application of the mandala model Hindu deities came to 
be accommodated into the Buddhist fold and the Buddha and the other 
divine beings of the Mahayana tradition came to acquire Hindu identi- 
ties such as that of Bhairav. Similar to Buddhist tradition, Shaivism 
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also came to acquire religious institutions and monasteries (matha) of 
celibate monks that received donations from patrons and kings and 
served the public through charity works such as dispensaries, food dis- 
tribution, etcetera.?? Within this integrated divine world, the mantras of 
any sect or religion could be utilised to evoke any of the deities. There 
also evolved a “common substratum of elements,” and supernatural 
beings shared by all religions such as nagas, yakshas and vidyadharas.*® 
To date, this ritual co-functionality is still perceptible in the shrines not 
merely in the configuration of sacred space but also in the ritual manner- 
isms and approach to the devotee. To the common villager, the distinc- 
tion between Buddhist, Jain and Hindu icons and spaces is immaterial. 
It is the spiritual value of an icon and its placement in the shrine which 
is important; the gods and goddesses across faiths are then subject to the 
same degree of devotion and generosity of ritual offerings. 

The second point I would like to make is that in this changed reli- 
gious milieu, unlike the colonial claims, Buddhism did not undergo 
a decline but was revitalised and reinvented. The Tantric Buddhism 
which developed by absorbing mythologies, tenets and iconography 
from other traditions was a strategy of attracting newer people into the 
faith. In Chapter 3 I discussed how the Uma Mahesvara was first used 
to mark the presence of Shiva at various sites. Within the later period 
of overlap between Buddhism and Shaivism, the motif was reused in 
different contexts, one being its adoption in the Buddhist pantheon 
through mythology. The motif was integrated in the Buddhist space 
to provide leniency of practice to the Buddhists while also attracting 
the followers of Shiva to the Buddhist shrines. Buddhism, unlike the 
colonial perception, was hence not a fixed entity but underwent a pro- 
found reinvigoration which stimulated its transmission to Tibet and 
the other Himalayan Kingdoms. 
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Conclusion 


From sacred icons to objet d'art 


With the Uma Mabesvarmurti, we have thus travelled many trajecto- 
ries, many centuries and many shrines; we have even crossed interna- 
tional borders in my attempt to address issues which plague the study 
of religious iconography. My research has raised more questions than 
it has answered, foremost of which is how to approach the past? Is it 
possible to view the past and its relics as fragmented pieces devoid of 
any chronological and geographical perspective? Should the history of 
religions and sacred spaces be studied piecemeal or should they be seen 
as flowing into sacred networks? Why is the sharing of sacred space by 
two religions seen as contestation and not symbiotic? Is it judicious to 
understand meanings and purpose of shrines without its worshippers? 
Do objects from the past have fixed meanings or can they change con- 
notations as per rituals, philosophy and usage? Can sacred images be 
seen as alive or merely as fossilised museum pieces? 

After their discovery in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
the recovery, mobility and the removability of religious icons posed 
a fundamental issue and the preservation of such objects became a 
problem not only for archaeologists and conservationists but also for 
lay worshippers who encountered them. Thus began the journeys that 
religious images travelled: of endangerment and recovery; of trans- 
formation from objects of devotion to treasures from antiquity; from 
embodiment of divinity to specimens of art. For the lives of religious 
images are not frozen at the moment of their creation but are deter- 
mined by the pedestals they occupy, whether in a shrine or a museum; 
and the audiences they greet, whether devotees or museum goers. 

The colonial discourse on the sacred sites, shrines and icons from 
South Bihar created certain nomenclatures and identities and more 
importantly fixed permanent religious categories within which to view 
them. In their quest for discovering the original Buddhist past for South 
Bihar, archaeological sites were explored and their artefacts listed and 
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documented, texts particularly Greek and Chinese travellers accounts 
of India were read and interpreted and consequently the region of 
South Bihar in particular came to be projected as the original *land 
of the Buddha" the “site of Enlightenment" and so on. Within this 
colonial mode of looking, any relic which did not suit the vision of a 
pristine Buddhist past was discarded and treated as merely incidental. 
The antiquity of Hindu shrines was underplayed as they were under- 
stood as relatively later, when religion became esoteric and degenerate 
and its icons monstrous and obscene. For this is what fitted the British 
notion of Indian religions as linear, fragmented, ritualistic, morally 
decadent, and lacking a philosophical idiom. 

As such, the relics of the original Indian religion, *Buddhism," 
needed to be cherished and preserved, and the twentieth-century 
archaeological practices of colonial British government were focussed 
on achieving this goal. The beginning of the twentieth century marked 
a remarkable change in the science of archaeology in India when for 
the first time the focus shifted from explorations to scientific excava- 
tions, preservation and conservation. This phase was governed by the 
personal vision of Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India and his 
young Director General of Archaeology, John Marshall. 

*Right from the beginning of his viceroyalty buildings and their 
restoration were a high priority for Curzon."! He outlined a com- 
prehensive agenda through the passing of the Ancient Monument 
Preservation Act in 1904 As an extension of the Act, Curzon added 
that the British were no longer permitted to cart away antiquities and 
sculptures to the home country, and all relics of archaeological and 
historical value were to be conserved in British India? The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act (AMP) of 1904 in itself was, however, 
flawed. The origins of the act have been traced to the on-going cam- 
paign in Europe for a uniform code for preservation of monuments in 
England and in Western Europe by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings (SPAB) established in 1877. It has been argued that 
the Society had been putting pressures on the ASI for framing similar 
rules and laws for the conservation and preservation of Indian sites.” 
Thus the agenda of SPAB, which was rooted in the specific cultural 
concerns of nineteenth-century Europe, was transposed to India, and 
the ASI was made responsible for its implementation. Most impor- 
tantly the policies of conservation designed as per European principles 
took no account of traditional modes of conservation as outlined in 
the Indian texts such as the Shilpa Shastras and the Vastu Sbastras. 

A second problem with the AMP was its scope in terms of what qual- 
ified for preservation. The Act stated that monuments of *archaeological, 
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historical or artistic significance” were declared protected monuments 
and came under the purview of the Central Government while oth- 
ers that did not fall in this category were left in the care of Provincial 
Governments. Within such an approach where did shrines and religious 
structures stand? While a lot many shrines from South Bihar surely 
were of “archaeological, historical or artistic significance,” they were 
also centres of worship, ingrained in the daily lives of people who used 
them. By classifying these as monuments the government wanted to 
infringe upon their ‘living’ aspect. While rituals and religious practices 
were permitted to continue, the government held the right to intervene 
if the structures were in need of repair or religious practice damaged the 
shrine. The Act clearly gave the colonial state proprietary rights in the 
temple and the land around it; it authorized the state to acquire land 
required for preservation of the monument thus creating boundaries to 
keep off native population who actually had the rights over the shrines. 

John Marshall's personal engagement went hand in hand with 
Curzon's vision: he interacted with the local population, extensively 
toured the sites and introduced scientific archaeological practises.? The 
Marshall era brought a change in the very outlook of Indian archaeol- 
ogy where a need to get a more holistic picture was stressed upon and, 
in the process, sites which were not directly linked with Buddhism 
were examined. In 1906 Marshall wrote a pamphlet, Conservation 
of Ancient Monuments: General Principles for the Guidance of Those 
Entrusted with the Custody of and Execution of Repairs to Ancient 
Monuments, which was later published in 1923 as the Conservation 
Manual.’ The Manual underlined the new focus of the ASI that preser- 
vation should take precedence over conservation and laid down strin- 
gent rules for monument preservation in the colony. An intrinsic part 
of the holistic conservation of sites directed by Marshall was the pres- 
ervation of artefacts and antiquities, including any loose architectural 
fragments on the site keeping with the principal of in situ conservation. 

The execution of the AMP through Marshall's Conservation Man- 
ual further concretised boundaries around religious structures since 
the shrines once preserved could no longer remain integrated in the 
living traditions but became sites of contestation. In the Indian con- 
text a clear-cut demarcation of the sacred area was difficult since rit- 
ual praxis often extended beyond the built structure of the shrine. 
The Conservation Manual stated: *It is the policy of Government to 
abstain as far as possible from any interference with the management 
or repair of religious buildings. But if such buildings are of exceptional 
archaeological interest and if the endowments attached to them are 
insufficient for their upkeep, the offer of expert advice and guidance 
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or even of financial assistance may be made by Government to the 
owners or trustees, on condition that the repairs are carried out on 
lines approved by the Archaeological Department."? Marshall then 
classified the shrines under three criteria: those which could be perma- 
nently acquired by the Government, those which could remain under 
private ownership and last which were in active worship. Once this 
was decided Marshall advised that the temples which came under the 
purview of the Government should be fenced off against any people 
or usage. The case of the living shrines was however different: *It is 
rarely expedient to spend money on monuments which are still in use 
for religious purposes, unless their architecture is of exceptional merit, 
and a permanent right of entry can be secured for the public and for 
the officers charged with the duty of keeping them in repair."? The 
conservators were moreover anxious of the upkeep and maintenance 
of living shrines once they had been conserved and given back for 
active worship. The ritual practise in Hindu shrines such as offerings 
of ghee, burning of incense, offering of fruit and flower and the tra- 
ditional restoration of sculptures was seen as problematic, interfering 
with conservation and preservation and hence a cause of governmental 
interference.!? 

Conservation practices also identified certain monuments as more 
important and of national importance than others. *Important reli- 
gious shrines of India represented to the colonial administrators of the 
19th century a conveniently ruined Indian past which could be recov- 
ered, repaired and protected. The process of recovery and protection 
of the ancient past stands as a living testament to, on the one hand, the 
“contribution” the colonial government had made in “protecting India's 
past’, and on the other, the decadence to which the ancient religions of 
India had fallen due to either desecration or internal degeneration.” 1! 

A second archaeological enterprise which has affected our vision 
of the past for South Bihar has been the institution of colonial 
museums. Colonial museums, as have been discussed in Chapter 2, 
emerged as official devices for creating a visual narrative to written 
history. Initially by way of exploration and amateur excavation and 
subsequently through a concerted drive, the colonial archaeologists 
concentrated their efforts on collecting relics of the Buddhist past 
and exhibiting them through mechanisms of the museum. The initial 
repository of this collection was the Indian Museum, Calcutta, where 
the treasures collected through centuries of exploration were depos- 
ited and much of the hoarded antiquities also travelled to museums 
and private collections in Britain. The artefacts continued to shift 
locations, with the founding of the Patna Museum and the Nalanda 
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Museum in Bihar in the early twentieth century, and finally, with the 
establishment of the National Museum, a portion of artefacts from 
the Indian Museum was dispersed to the other Museums. 

Changes in the archaeological policies of the ASI in the twentieth 
century further caused movement of icons. Marshall believed that 
antiquities, when acquired by the museums, should be in a complete 
series. With this focus, there was a conscious drive to acquire new arte- 
facts, and the museums came to be dependent on the ASI. There was 
a determined effort to build collections through purchase, loans and 
moving antiquities from one museum to another or also from sites to 
museums to create a particular narrative and display. This had larger 
ramifications on the lives of religious images since they were removed 
from their original context and in the case of some images even removed 
from active worship. Objects of worship hence became objects of art. 
The British notion of arrangement of sculptures in a narrative series 
was also different from the traditional arrangement of icons. As such, 
very often icons of a particular group were separated, so much so that 
the different parts of a broken icon were sent to different museums to 
suit the logic of display of the Government. Museums were concep- 
tualised as instruments for disseminating information; however, the 
museum narratives display and cataloguing were tailored to suit the 
propagation of only a particular kind of information. The galleries 
were utilised to popularise the Buddhist history of South Bihar with 
sculptures and relics gathered from the different sites associated with 
the life of the Buddha. In the case of the Patna Museum as discussed 
earlier, this history was reinforced by acquisition of Buddhist relics 
from other sites in the Subcontinent such as Gandhara and Negapat- 
nam. The galleries of the Patna Museum, through its taxonomies, also 
reaffirmed the colonial version of a linear history of Bihar as Buddhist, 
Jain, Mauryan, Gupta, Pala, Sena and so on. The emphasis was on 
this early history which is now the official heritage of Bihar. In this 
process, some of the Museum's valuable collections such as Paintings 
of the Patna School, watercolours of Company painters and Mughal 
artefacts have been relegated to the background. So much so that the 
Museum’s published catalogues concentrate merely on the early stone 
and metal sculptures and terracotta from the Museum collection.” 

Similarly the Nalanda Site Museum failed in its primary function as 
a *site museum." Established to store artefacts from Nalanda, Rajgir 
and other sites in the vicinity, the Museum has no connection with the 
sites per se. As in the case with the other museums, the labelling of 
the objects in the collection gives no information of their original find 
spot or of any context of the site. The overall emphasis of the Museum 
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from its inception till now has been to emphasise upon the history of 
the excavated area as that of the First Buddhist University. 

This brings me to my final question: What are the relics from South 
Bihar's past which have been appropriated? How have the relics been 
used to create a certain history for the region? The identities estab- 
lished through colonial archaeology and centuries of knowledge pro- 
duction continue to define the paradigms within which we view the 
region and its history. Any discussion of the history of Bihar to date 
is focussed around the themes of its Buddhist past and the glories of 
Asoka, who was the first to tread upon the footsteps of the Buddha, 
visiting the sites associated with Buddhism and marking each of these 
with a monument. By tracing the evolution of the sacred topography 
of Bihar in Chapter 3, I have mapped some of the earliest Hindu and 
Jain shrines and icons in the region, thus highlighting their architec- 
tural, philosophical and ritual significance. In doing so I have also tried 
to establish the broad ritual, economic and cultural networks that the 
shrines were integrated in and how these were enmeshed in the lives of 
the people using them. At the same time, the patterns of use of shrines 
and the identities of icons highlight that sacred space in the region was 
cohabited by Buddhist, Jains and Hindus and that the sites have a mul- 
ticultural significance shaped through their prolonged usage. Not only 
was the sacred space constantly reinvented but also the icons, motifs 
and architectural pieces which defined this sacred space were reused. 

Against this background, when we analyse the images of Bihar and 
of South Bihar in particular which appear in popular visual culture, 
some of the common motifs we see are the Mahabodhi Temple, the 
Monastic Complex at Nalanda, icons of the Buddha in bhumisparamu- 
dra thus memorialising the site of Enlightenment, the Buddhapad, the 
stupas and Asokan pillars and so on. Even the name of the state Bihar 
was apparently derived from the fact that the area was dotted with 
vibaras. Based on my discussion in the second section of the book, 
the Vishnu-Shiva, the Devi and the Surya cults have had an equally 
significant role in the making of the religious history of the region. 
The Vishnupad continues to be a significant shrine in the region with a 
pan-India appeal and a must-stop for making shraadh offerings in the 
memory of one’s ancestors. Still, the Buddbapad from Bodh Gaya is a 
more reverberating icon as compared to the Vishnupad enshrined in 
Gaya. I have also examined how the ritual networks dedicated to Shiva 
bring under their purview a series of shrines dedicated to the Devi 
and to Shiva, yet one does not often hear of special trains, airports 
or other infrastructural facilities to accommodate these ancient ritual 
circuits. Does independent India still continue to invoke the colonial 
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legacy of Buddhism? Much as in the colonial period, does the state still 
control and popularise only certain relics from the past? Is the politics 
of heritage a state-run effort used to market Bihar's Buddhist heritage 
through tourism and museums? Does this account for the lopsided 
development of tourist and pilgrimage facilities at Gaya in comparison 
to Bodh Gaya? 

The state-directed construction of history and delineation of what 
qualifies as heritage continues to echo the nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century colonial paradigms of highlighting a certain moment in the 
history of the region devoid of their archaeological and temporal 
contexts. A significant indicator of this process is the listing of sites 
and monuments of *Outstanding Universal Value" as sites of World 
Heritage by UNESCO in the post-colonial era yet reiterating the legacy 
of colonial archaeological practices. The UNESCO World Heritage 
website defines heritage as *our legacy from the past, what we live 
with today, and what we pass on to future generations. Our cultural 
and natural heritage are both irreplaceable sources of life and inspira- 
tion."!? These sites belong to “all the peoples of the world, irrespective 
of the territory on which they are located."!* Can we attach a “Uni- 
versal” value to a specific heritage?! Sophia Labadi in her analysis of 
the process of nomenclature of World Heritage Sites by UNESCO has 
argued that the notion of attaching values is extrinsic and relative and 
that they change with time, individuals, frames of mind and geographi- 
cal locations. UNESCO’s guiding tenet posits that some sites are so 
exceptional that they can be equally valued by all people around the 
world and, therefore, must be protected for mankind as a whole. She 
agrees that interpretation and representation of heritage contributes 
to disengaging local populations that are considered to be ignorant of 
their own heritage and in *need of enlightenment," much in tune with 
the colonial policies of documentation and preservation of sites. 

In 2002, UNESCO listed the Mahabodhi Temple at Bodh Gaya on 
the World Heritage List, and in 2015 the Monastic Complex at Nalanda 
Mabavibara also came to be included in this list as the archaeological 
site of a Buddhist University. Both these sites interestingly fall in the 
geographical region under consideration. What does this speak of the 
religious history of the region and of the making of religious sites? 

The Mahabodhi Temple Complex at Bodh Gaya is listed as *one of 
the four holy sites related to the life of the Lord Buddha, and particu- 
larly to the attainment of Enlightenment. The first temple was built by 
Emperor Asoka in the 3rd century Bc, and the present temple dates 
from the 5th or 6th centuries. It is one of the earliest Buddhist tem- 
ples built entirely in brick, still standing in India, from the late Gupta 
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period."!6 The Outstanding Universal Value of the site has been fixed 
on the following criterions: (1) The Mahabodhi Temple *of the 5th- 
6th centuries is of immense importance" since it is one of the earliest 
temples existing in the Indian sub-continent and represents the archi- 
tectural genius of the Indian people. (2) Being constructed fully of 
brick, it is one of the few surviving examples of early brick structures 
in India and has had significant influence in the development of archi- 
tecture over the centuries. (3) The site provides exceptional records 
for the events associated with the life of Buddha and subsequent wor- 
ship. (4) The present Temple is one of the earliest and most imposing 
structures built entirely in brick from the late Gupta period and the 
accompanying stone balustrades are an outstanding early example of 
sculptural reliefs. (5) The Mahabodhi Temple Complex in Bodh Gaya 
has direct association with the life of the Lord Buddha, being the place 
where he attained the supreme and perfect insight. 

The listing takes into purview the Mahabodhi Temple, the Vajrasana, 
the Bodhi Tree, six other sites associated with the event of Enlight- 
enment and the numerous votive stupas in the complex. UNESCO's 
nomination is based on *historical evidences and texts" that have 
revealed that the parts of present Temple Complex date from differ- 
ent periods and the site's glory, decline and revival since the middle 
of nineteenth century has remained unchanged. It further states that 
the site suffered a long phase of abandonment from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century but was extensively restored in the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries that have helped retain its essential fea- 
tures. The authenticity and *supreme value to the world" of the site 
is based on the belief that the Buddha had attained Enlightenment in 
this particular place. The site has been documented since the time of 
Emperor Asoka who built the first temple in 260 BcE, when he came 
to this place to worship the Bodhi Tree and even today Buddhists from 
all over the world venerate Bodh Gaya as the holiest place of Buddhist 
pilgrimage in the world." This confirms the use, function, location 
and setting of the Complex for *documenting the evolving worship, 
particularly since 3rd century, when Asoka built the temple." 

This documentation and listing not only limits the scope of the Com- 
plex but reminds of a similar process of listing and documentation 
undertaken by the East India Company in the late eighteenth century. 
It takes the Temple out of the medley of monuments in its vicinity and 
freezes it at the moment of construction, ignoring the various phases 
of expansion and reorganisation of the site. The foundation of the 
site like many others in the Subcontinent is attributed to Asoka, and 
the temple building ascribed to the Gupta dynasty. All the associated 
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spaces within this complex are believed to be of Buddhist significance, 
related to the life of the Buddha and to the great moment of Enlighten- 
ment. The strong Shaivite presence at the site is nowhere mentioned. 

A similar listing for Nalanda is also available on the UNESCO web- 
site: *It comprises the archaeological remains of a monastic and scho- 
lastic institution dating from the 3rd century BCE to the 13th century CE. 
It includes stupas, shrines, vibaras (residential and educational build- 
ings) and important art works in stucco, stone and metal. Nalanda 
stands out as the most ancient university of the Indian Subcontinent. It 
engaged in the organized transmission of knowledge over an uninter- 
rupted period of 800 years. The historical development of the site testi- 
fies to the development of Buddhism into a religion and the flourishing 
of monastic and educational traditions." !* 

This definition of Nalanda stems from the Dossier for nomination 
prepared by the Archaeological Survey of India, which recommended 
the criteria to UNESCO for listing the site for its Outstanding Univer- 
sal Value.!? The Dossier describes Nalanda as “the first planned uni- 
versity of the Indian subcontinent,” and its built remains exemplify its 
extraordinary contribution to institution-building, pedagogy, architec- 
ture, art and pan-Asian culture."?? Within this Dossier the Monastic 
Complex at Nalanda has been acclaimed for its monastic-cum scho- 
lastic establishment, spanning a long continuous history from the third 
century BCE to the thirteenth century cE. Nalanda has moreover been 
described as a centre for knowledge production which made outstand- 
ing contributions in institution-building, site-planning, art and archi- 
tecture and has been compared to a modern day University with a 
well-planned and diverse curriculum. Stucco art from Nalanda are said 
to have influenced those of Thailand and the metal art similarly influ- 
enced art and social life of Malayan archipelago, Nepal, Burma and 
Tibet. Defining standards for contemporary mabavibaras Nalanda 
drew patronage of rulers from beyond the Indian subcontinent and 
attracted scholars from far-flung corners of Asia thus giving evidence 
of sustained interchange. Nalanda's excavated remains provide evi- 
dence for the development of architecture and evolution of artistic 
traditions of South Asia. The iconographic standards which evolved at 
Nalanda have also been presented as unique since this corpus of move- 
able and immoveable artefacts and artistic embellishment reflects the 
changes in the Buddhist belief system. 

The reassertion of the colonial approach to archaeological sites, 
where places of inhabitation and worship are studied in light of textual 
accounts or as architectural ‘wonders’ devoid of participation in living 
traditions and ritual networks or placed within cultural narratives, 
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is highly problematic. Nalanda has been taken as the point of origin 
of pedagogy, philosophy, religion, art and architectural design and its 
impact elsewhere in Asia- in Tibet, Nepal, Sri Lanka and South East 
Asia, has often elaborated upon; however, a major lacunae has been 
that its interaction with the immediate hinterland has been ignored 
though inscriptional evidence underlines the economic dependency 
of the monastery on the surrounding agricultural belt. Studies have 
also linked the smelting and metal casting traditions of Nalanda with 
other sites of Bihar. Moreover, the focus on the structures in the exca- 
vated area — the concentration on planning, purpose and orientation 
of the so-called Buddhist monasteries and chaityas — have neglected 
to accommodate the context of sculptures and other religious motifs 
found at the site. In all these studies, the site has been conceptualised 
merely in terms of its Buddhist remains and as a university with the 
association of the different chaityas and stupas with the life of the Bud- 
dha and his disciples. In such an endeavour the topographies of other 
religions have been marginalised. The mabavibara has been looked at 
as a self-contained unit without much interaction with the other sites 
in its vicinity. 

To come back to the Dossiers for nominations prepared by the ASI, 
they have endorsed the colonial perception of the sites and their monu- 
ments and have focused upon describing their outstanding architec- 
tural, aesthetic and historical values by analysing the monumentality 
and beauty of the Mahabodhi Temple and the opulence of Nalanda. 
The Dossiers also convey a sense of continuous importance of the sites 
and, hence, the continuity of a particular religious tradition. More- 
over, the Dossiers have followed a linear and sequential narrative with 
chronological continuity and various phases of intervention by the 
practitioners of the same religion. 

The UNESCO listing is a good instance of what conforms as heri- 
tage and in what form is this heritage to be preserved and popularised. 
It takes into purview a single dimension of heritage which essentially 
forms only one aspect of the living memory of the site. For instance, in 
the case of Bodh Gaya, by focussing merely on the temple and the mon- 
uments in its vicinity, the UNESCO notification ascertains a moment 
in its history trying to overlook the various layers of its existence. 
*However, it needs to be stressed that Bodhgaya is not, and never 
has been, only a Buddhist site. Hindus have been visiting Bodhgaya 
since at least the Buddha's own lifetime, and beginning in the fifteenth 
century and extending into the twentieth, the site was actually main- 
tained by a lineage of Saiva priests"?! As I have discussed through the 
course of the book, Bodh Gaya and Gaya formed a religious complex 
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revered by several sections of society and the sacred space at both the 
sites underwent both spatial and temporal changes. In the search for 
origins and chronology, the social history of religious architecture and 
the modifications that religious structures underwent is eliminated. 
At the same time by glorifying a particular historical event and the 
site associated with it is also used to create identities. The emphasis 
on monuments and built structures leaves no place for oral histories 
and living memories, and by freezing the site at a certain moment, the 
symbiotic relationship between the shrine and the people is broken. 

By endorsing the Buddhist tag to Nalanda and to Bodh Gaya, the 
World Heritage listing has also defined the limits or imaginary bound- 
aries within which the site is located, much in the colonial fashion. As 
isolated monuments, devoid of human networks and participation, 
once again the Western conception of heritage as a homogenous cat- 
egory has been reimposed. The value of a shrine is determined by the 
faith of its devotees. A site such as Bodh Gaya has a multi-vocal exis- 
tence in several parallel traditions: while it is the site of Enlightenment 
it is also a part of the sbraadb ritual. “Because values аге in our minds 
and not inherent to objects, site valuation is fundamentally an extrinsic 
process. .. . At a specific moment in time, varying individuals or com- 
munities can also associate different values with a specific site that as 
a result concentrates webs of meaning."?? There is hence no “universal 
meaning" of a monument, it is rather open to interpretations, repre- 
sentations and forms of preservations; the values are created, based on 
a certain phase of knowledge production of a specific site, as had been 
the case in colonial India. At the same time by identifying its *Out- 
standing value" to humanity, the local meaning and significance of 
the sites have been changed where Gaya and Bodh Gaya have become 
exclusive of each other; and the over-dominance of the excavated com- 
plex at Nalanda has extricated Nalanda as a monastery isolated from 
the other sites in its vicinity. 

Sacred spaces have no fixed meanings nor are they isolated monu- 
ments of the past. Shrines have a life after their making and form a 
series of relationships as they interact with different contexts through 
time. The process of destruction and appropriation of shrines should 
be seen in terms of their variegated meanings and functions in a new 
religious and ritual landscape. The temple site thus means differing 
things to different communities and serves to redefine their past and 
negotiate their present in varied ways hence it is judicious to view 
shrines and their histories in tandem with the people who use them. 

Through my work, I have attempted to offer an innovative way to 
approach religious iconography: understanding religious icons as an 
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intrinsic feature of sacred architecture, I have traced how their context, 
meanings and purpose have changed through history. By unravelling 
the different layers to the history of religious spaces, I have presented 
how the icons enshrined within also undergo transformations in their 
connotations. Most sacred icons can be placed within a logical arrange- 
ment of other similar images and motifs, hence iconographic studies 
should involve the study of the placement of sculptures which accrue 
meanings to them. Religious icons, moreover, do not depict a certain 
moment of religious encounters but a whole gamut of experiences as 
crucial components of well integrated ritual networks. Museums pro- 
vide fixed meanings to sculptures through the narratives of display and 
exhibition which are artificially created around them. To overcome 
this narrow interpretation, it is crucial that religious iconography is 
understood within the religious landscape for which it was originally 
created. I have tried to trace how the movement of sculptures and 
architectural fragments every time the temples were reorganised was 
not entirely arbitrary or idiosyncratic but aimed towards maintaining 
religious syncretism. 

It is critical to hear the multiplicity of voices from the past to under- 
stand the multiplicity of meaning behind religious structures and 
iconography. By drawing from the several layers of inhabitation and 
usage, we begin to understand the scope of religious icons not merely 
as illustrations to texts and philosophical traditions but as indepen- 
dent of them. A discussion of colonial legacies is crucial to decipher 
the ways in which they have affected our understanding of present- 
day ritual practices and religious sites through perceptible influence of 
knowledge creation from the past. 
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List of Hindi and Sanskrit words 


For the ease of reading, diacritical marks have not been used in the 
text of the book. This glossary lists the Hindi and Sanskrit words used. 
Some words, such as stupa, vihara, avatara, which are popularly used 
and have been adopted in the English language have been excluded. 
Names of dynasties and places have also been excluded. 


abhaya, abhaya 

Ajgaibinatha, Ajgaibinatha 
amalaka, amalaka 

Apanaka, Apanaka 

Aparajita, Aparajita 

apsara, apsara 

akhanda jyoti, akhanda jyoti 
Akshobya, Akshobya 

Aksyavata, Akshyavata 
Aniemeshlocana, Aniemeshlochana 
Ardhanàri$vara, Ardhanarisvara 
ardha-paryankasana, ardha-paryankasana 
A$aji, Ashaji 

A$oka, Asoka 

asta dhatu, ashta dhatu 
Avalokitesvara, Avalokitesvara 
ayudha, ayudhas 

Babasthana, Babasthana 

Badki, Badki 

Baidyanath, Baidyanath 

Baithak Bhairav, Baithak Bhairav 
balasthapana, balasthapana 
Baradari, Baradari 
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Batesvara, Bateshvara 

Beni, Beni 

bhadrapitha, bhadrapitha 
Bhakti, Bhakti 

Brahma, Brahma 
Brahmani, Brahmani 
Bhrngi, Bhringi 
bhümisparamudra, bhumisparamudra 
Buddhapad, Buddhapad 
Cakrasamvara, Chakrasamvara 
Camunda, Chamunda 

cala pratima, chala pratima 
Caitya, chaitya 
Caurasimuni, Chaurasi Muni 
chatras, chatras 

Chhath, Chhath 

dampati, dampati 

damrü, damru 

dargah, dargah 

darpan, darpan 

daršana, darshan 
Dasaratha, Dasaratha 
Da$avatara, Dasavatara 
Dattatreya, Dattatreya 
Devi, Devi 

dham, dham 

dharani, dharani 
Dharmacakra pravartanmudra, dharmachakra pravartana 
dharmasala, dharmashala 
Dhyani, dhyani 

dhokra, dhokra 

dhruv beras, dhruv beras 
dhyàna, dhyana 
dhyanayoga, dhyanyoga 
Draupadi, Draupadi 
Dravida, Dravida 
Gadadhar, Gadadhar 

gana, gana 

Ganapati, Ganapati 
Gandharva, gandharva 
Ganesa, Ganesha 
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Gau, gau 

garbha grha, garbha griha 
Gauri, Gauri 

Сауӣѕшт, Gayasuri 
ghàt, ghat 

ghora, ghora 

ghana, ghana 

ghanta, ghanta 
guhasthana, guhasthana 
Guhyasamaja, Guhyasamaja 
Heruka, Heruka 

idgah, idgah 

itihas, itihasa 

Jagdamba, Jagdamba 
Jambala, Jambhala 
Janardana, Janardana 
jatamukuta, jatamukuta 
jirnodhara, jirnodhaar 
juda, juda 

Junglinath, Junglinath 
Kadamba, Kadamba 
Kailasa, Kailash 
Kalanda, Kalanda 
Kanwariya, kanwariya 
kapala, kapala 

Kartik, Kartik 

kasti patthar, kashti patthar 
Katyayani, Katyayani 
kinnaras, kinnaras 
kiratmukha, kiratmukha 
Krsna, Krishna 

kund, kund 

Kunti, Kunti 

Laksmana, Lakshmana 
Laksmi, Lakshmi 
lalitasana, lalitasana 
Hlamürti, lilamurti 

linga, linga 

Magh, Magh 
Madhucchistavidhana, madhucchistavidhana 
madrasa, madrasa 
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Mahabharata, Mahabharata 
Mahadev, Mahadev 
Maharanisthana, Maharanisthan 
Mahesvara, Mahesvara 
Mahisasuramrdini, Mahisasuramardini 
Mahatmaya, Mahatmya 
mahavihara, mahavihara 
Mahavira, Mahavira 
maladhari, maladhari 
Mangala, Mangala 
mandapa, mandapa 
mandir, Mandir 
Manjuśri, Manjushri 
Manjuvajra, Manjuvajra 
Marici, Marichi 
Markandya, Markandya 
Manpathar, Manpathar 
masjid, masjid 

mata, maata 

matha, matha 
Mantrayana, Mantrayana 
mela, mela 

mithuna, mithuna 

moksa, moksha 
Mrcchakatika, Mrichchakatika 
mudra, mudra 

Mulaka, Mulaka 

mundu, mundu 

naga, naga 

nagara, nagara 

Nandi, Nandi 
Narasimha, Narasimha 
Narayana, Narayana 
Navagraha, Navagraha 
Navratra, Navratra 
Neem, neem 

Nilotpal, nilotpal 
Радтраш, Padmapani 
pafic, panch 

paficalinga, panchalinga 
paficaratha, pancharatha 
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paficayatana, panchayatana 
Parsvanath, Parashwanath 
Parvati, Parvati 
Pasupatinath, Pasupatinath 
Patale$wara, Patalesvara 
pindadana, pindadaan 
pipal, pipal 

pir, pir 

pità, pita 

pitha, pitha 

pitta, pitra 

pokhrà, pokhra 
prabhamandala, prabhamandala 
pradaksina, pradakshina 
prakrti, prakriti 

püja, puja 

Purana, Purana 

риги$а, purusha 

raja, raja 

rák$asa, rakshasa 

Rama, Rama 

Ramayana, Ramayana 

Rsi, Rishi 

Rudra, Rudra 

Rukmini, Rukmini 

rupa, rupa 

sabha, sabha 

Sakti, Shakti 

Sankatharini, Sankatharini 
Sastras, shastra 

saumya, saumya 
Saptamatrkas, Saptamatrakas 
Sattvavajri, Sattvajri 
Siddhešvaranatha, Siddhesvaranatha 
Sikhara, shikhara 

Singha vahini, Singha vahini 
Silpa, Shilpa 

Sita, Sita 

Sitala, Sitala 

Siva, Shiva 

Sivalaya, Shivalaya 
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Skanda, Skanda 

šloka, shloka 
$раг$ауа]їа, Sparshavajra 
$raddha, shraadh 
Sravana, Shravana 
Srenika, Shrenika 

Sri, Shri 

srngara, shringara 

sthana, sthana 

strota, strota 

sukhasana, sukhasana 
Sujata, Sujata 

Surya, Surya 

susira, sushira 
Swayambhu, Swayambhu 
Tara, Tara 

Tathagatas, Tathagata 
Teliya, Teliya 

tirtha, tirtha 
Trilokavijaya, Trilokavijaya 
Triloknath, Triloknath 
Tripurasundari, Tripurasundari 
triratha, triratha 

trisula, trishula 

Uma, Uma 

utsavamürti, utsavamurti 
Uttar-Vahini, uttar-vahini 
Vagesvari, Vageshwari 
vahana, vahanas 
Vaisakh, Vaishakha 
Vajrapani, Vajrapani 
Vajrasana, Vajrasana 
Vajrasattva, Vajrasattva 
Vajrayogini, Vajrayogini 
varada, varada 
Vardhaman, Vardhaman 
Varsavardhana, Varsavardhana 
Vastu, vastu 

Vasundhara, Vasundhara 
Vate$war, Vateshvara 
vayu, vayu 
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Vesara, Vesara 
Vidyadahara, Vidyadhara 
Visnu, Vishnu 

Visnupad, Vishnupad 
Yaksas, Yaksha 
Yoginitantía, Yoginitantra 
yoni, yoni 
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